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Unusual Agency Contracts . 


Se IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY to secure an unusual 


agency contract if you can meet our qualifica- 
tions. Contact the Home Office of the Group for 


further information. 


AUTOMOBILE Retrospective Contract Agents 
The St. Louis Insurance Group offers facilities for attractive Retrospective Automobile Com- 


mission Contracts. 


MOBILE HOME Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group offers attrac- 
tive Agency Commission Agreements for Fire, 
Theft, Combined Additional Coverage, Vendors 
Single Interest and Collision on Mobile Homes. 





CREDIT LIFE Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group can arrange agreements at attractive Agency Commissions for 
Credit Life, Health & Accident Insurance Applying to Automobiles and Mobile Homes financing. 


4144 LINDELL BLVD OLIVE 2-2000 ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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Best’s stock index 


90 STOCKS 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL 
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January 31 214.0 207.1 282.0 290.8 
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August 31 257.2 236.9 
September 30 ... 258.1 256.6 


October 3! ..... 240.2 251.6 
November 30 .... 264.2 271.9 


EDWARD T. HARRISON, Chairman; GORDON S. YEARGAN, President ee she need 
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¥ 7 The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's dai rice 
DALLAS, TEXAS indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility st oeaies 
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building cost index 








UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


pusewpvnunenaeneungaeaeHaegegeHeoaHeaAaRHRAHAH EA 


Casualty 


Avg. June Avg. June 

1939 1955 1939 1955 
Boston 210 606 Minneapolis 202 
New York 627 Kansas City 209 
Buffalo 623 St. Louis 208 
Baltimore 606 Atlanta 186 
Philadelphia 606 Dallas 171 
Pittsburgh 588 New Orleans 194 
Cincinnati 588 Denver 195 
nee 607 ge 196 
icago 564 an Francisco 183 
Home Office Indianapolis 615 Los Angeles 167 
Detroit 2 646 — 
60 John Street New York City Milwaukee 624 National Average 200 











This index (1918 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under no} "conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or s al conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel— 
and therefore should be used only as a trend as it’ is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Company. 
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insurance stocks 


Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


Bid Price 
1955 Range July 29, 
Fire and Casualty Companies High Low 1955 


Aetna Casualty & Surety prince es 178 260 

Aetna Insurance Company ..................60055 78 69/4 73 

Agricultural Insurance Company . ikki, a 33 

American Automobile Insurance Company(a) sah 272 

American Equitable Assurance Company P 

American Home Assurance Company ... 

American Insurance Company 

American Re-insurance Company 

American Surety Company . aS a 
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Bankers & Shippers Insurance Cements? : 
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Continental Casualty Company ... 

Continental Insurance Company 
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Federal = Company ‘ MLAS Y, Proof of loss is simpler 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. .. bs 8s Geass . . . 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company Shataeass 108 with an American Appraisal 
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Fireman's Fund Insurance Company . yay ies . : 
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se ye smearonse Compost Saaanagdhess 80 because it is complete in every detail, because it 
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el ly coal ae : sents valuation principles that command respect 
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Jersey Insurance Co. of New York(e) .............. AM a 3 R 

eee Se eS — Ins. Co. . tax hs 3 25 E 4 CAN Pp Pp Al SAL 
arylen sualty Company ..... eas DS; 

Ly pet ger am apoeee & yam Beet: 45 Company 
erchants Fire Assurance Company .... ; 3 ‘ 

Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. ; I Leader in Property Valuation 

National Casualty Company(c) ...... 49 Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

National Fire Insurance Company .. 3 

National Union Fire Insurance Company 

New Amsterdam Casualty Company .... 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 


New York Fire Insurance Company .... , . 
Northern Insurance Company 90 : 
North River Insurance Company 48 

my 1 


Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hart. 
Northwestern National Ins. Company 


Ohio Casualty Compan eeuns 89 , 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company(f) we 68 

Pacific Indemnity Company(c) . : 

Peerless Casualty Company .... ‘ 3 


Phoenix Insurance Company . 

eae + ween Le 9 a : 3 

rovidence Washington Ins. Co., . 50 fid YOUR 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York .... con ence IS 

Republic Insurance Company .... one 80 

= ewoidl & — Ins. Company En ! 
ea boar urety Company 5 

Security Insurance Company of N.H. t | bl t 
Springfield Fire & 9 Ins. Co. cok od we % mos va ua € asse s 
Standard Accident Insurance Company . ; / 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company(d) ... 

U. S. Fire Insurance Company(f) 

Westchester Fire Insurance Company .... 3 e Where property values 


Lite Companies 





are in question, always 

Rete, ioe Sepeeenes by enn 

colonial Life Insurance Company ... " * é 
Columbian National Life ins. Co. Lica 88 refer your client to 
p cer ean } smn ag. Pin na Bp? Sees 4 

ontinenta ssurance mpany Swed abgeod oes asi 
Franklin Life Insurance Company ... Kincaloua wes a nationally known 
ban Life anne See Besa y% 

efferson Standard Life Ins. Company Leeeees 3 oo om 
a a a y met one yee % reliable appraisal firm. 

e an asualty Insurance Company ‘ 
Life Insurance Com any of Virginia ................ 62 TH E 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


Monumental Life Insurance Company(d) { \ | / IN ( 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. .......... | | i) \ 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company(g) ........... WU j | am 
Travelers Insurance Company(h) zi. ~ 
U. S. Life Insurance Compan 


West Coast Life Insurance Taam lltiaihiise CO. 
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company developments 


SUMMARY of the insurance company: developments through- 

out the United States and Canada in recent months appears 
hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinations conducted, 
and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA Licensed 
Gulf American Fire & Casualty Co........Montgomery, Ala. 
International Casualty Co................. Montgomery, Ala. 
Professional Mutual Casualty Ins. Co., Inc. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
ARKANSAS Licensed 


Southwest Underwriters Ins. Co 
Admitted 

American Universal Ins. : 

The Indemnity Marine . 

Southwest Gener al Ins. 

Sun Indemnity C 


Fayetteville, Ark. 


Providence, R. I. 
London, Eng. 

i Dallas, Texas 
esha New York, N. Y. 


ICT Insurance Co 
Inland Empire Ins. Co................. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Transatlantic Reinsurance Co............. New York, N. Y. 
Trans-Pacific Insurance Co.. Phoenix, Ariz. 


, Texas 


COLORADO A dmitted 
Exchange Ins. Assn. ...... 
International Service Ins. Co. 
Minnehoma Ins. Co 


Chicago, Il. 
..Fort Worth, Texas 
Tulsa, Okla. 


CONNECTICUT \dmitted 
Home Mutual Fire Ins. Co 


DELAWARE 
Indemnity Marine 
Pennsylvania_ 

Fire Ins. 
Universal Underwriters Ins. Co. 


ILLINOIS Admitted 
American Marine and General Ins. ¢ 
New Zealand Ins. Co., Ltd 

KENTUCKY Admitted 
American Marine and General Ins 
Interstate Fire Ins. Co... 
Meridian Mutual Ins. Co 


MAINE 
Benefit 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
Admitted 
Assurance Co., Ltd......... London, Eng. 
Threshermen & Farmers’ Mutual 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


..New York, N. Y. 
Auckland, N. Z. 


..New York, N. Y. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Admitted 

Employees ....Chicago, Ill. 
Examined 

Union Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co........ East Union, Me. 

Warren Farmers Mutual Fire Ins, Co Warren, Me. 


MARYLAND 
Pennsylvania 
Ins. Co. 


Association of Railway 


\ dmitte d 
Threshermen & Farmers’ 


Mutual 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Mutual Fire 


MICHIGAN 
Baloise Marine Ins. (¢ 


Accident, Md. 


Basle, Switzerland 


REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


OTIS CLARK 


president 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


256 Montgomery St. + San Francis« 


1122 Wilshire Blvd 


* Los Angeles 


MINNESOTA Withdrew 
American Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........... Milwaukee, 


MISSISSIPPI Admitted 
American Universal Ins. Co 


MISSOURI Incorporated 
Missouri Union Casualty Co 
Admitted 
Market Mens Mutual Ins. Co 
Standard Reliance Ins. Co 


NEBRASKA Licensed 

American Protective Health and Acc. Co 
Admitted 

American Marine and General Ins. Co.... 

Illinois Mutual Casualty Co 

Public National Ins. Co 

Sea Ins. Co., 

Worcester Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
Withdrew 

American Aviation & General Ins. Co 
Reinsured 


Wis. 
Providence, R. I, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


New York, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. 

, Fla. 

Frwy Eng. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Reading, Pa. 


Farmers Mutual Ins. 
Svea Fire & Lightning Assessment Ins. 
Saunders County 
NEVADA Admitted 
Birmingham Fire Ins. Co 
Reserve Insurance Co 
Universal Underwriters Ins. Co 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
National Fidelity Ins. Co : 
Northern Insurance ‘Co... osicss cuss cues New York, 'N. ¥. 


NEW JERSEY 
Founders’ Insurance Co 
NEW YORK 
Rochdale Insurance Co 


Plymouth, Neb. 
Assn. of 
Colon, Neb. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Admitted 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Incorporated 
SUN Sheep eG” New York, N. Y. 
Admitted 
Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co. ...... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Examined 
Allied Fire Ins. Co. of Utica Utica, N. Y. 
American Surety Co. of N. Y. ............ New York, N. Y. 
Assurance Company of Amer. ............ New York, N. Y. 
The Commercial Travelers Mut. Acc. Assoc.....Utica, N. Y. 
Easton Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............. Greenwich, N. Y. 
Northern Insurance Co. of N. Y. .......... New York, N. Y. 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Ins. Co. of N. Y. .. New York, N. Y. 
Yorkshire Ins. Co. of N.Y. .5....00..0706 New York, N. Y. 
Merged 
(U.S. Branch) London and Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
London, Eng. 
|. ees ee New York, N. Y. 
Trrvrwarrres ty New York, i Ak 


Patriotic Insutance Co. of 
Sun Underwriters Ins. Co. 


OHIO Examined 
Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co................ Mansfield, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
Grange League Federation Ins. Co. 
Examined 

Brush Creek Mutual Fire Assn........... New Brighton, Pa. 
Excelsior Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... North Washington, Pa. 
Franconia Mennonite Aid Plan for Mutual 

Fire Insurance Lansdale, Pa. 
German Mutual Fire Ins. Co................ Zelienople, Pa. 
Greene County Farmers Mut. Fire Ins. Co...Wind Ridge, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Northampton Mutual Ins. Co..................- Easton, Pa. 
Penn Mutual Fire Ins. C West Chester, Pa. 
Triumph Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............. Hookstown, Pa. 
Wall Rose Mutual Ins. Co Baden, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Sea Ins. Co. 


TEXAS 
Select Insurance Co Dallas, 
Worth tnsntante Geo iii. 65 ae Fort Worth, 


UTAH Admitted 
Assurance Company of America =, 
Blackstone Mutual Ins. Co................ ge 4 I. 
Foremost Insurance Co Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ved Reames Ithaca, N. Y. 


Admitted 
LR datok bok bebe se Liverpool, Eng. 


Licensed 
Texas 
Texas 
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Frontier Insurance Co 

International Indemnity Ins. Co 
Minnehoma Insurance Co Tulsa, Okla. 
Reserve Insurance Co Chicago, Ill. 
See SOMO iis io bs cocks. ecu Liverpool, Eng. 

Withdrew 

Casualty Indemnity Exchange............... St. Louis, Mo. 
Druggists Indemnity Exchange.............. St. Louis, Mo. 


VERMONT Licensed 
Northern Security Ins. Co., Inc.............. Montpelier, Vt. 


VIRGINIA Admitted 
Massachusetts Casualty Ins. Co 
Pennsylvania Threshermen & Farmers’ Mutual 
Pe ks GOilnias wiaisc xa aire Ca demas 00.6 a0 Harrisburg, Pa. 
Southwest General Ins. Co Dallas, Texas 


WYOMING Admitted 
Minnehoma Insurance Co 
Examined 
Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co 


MANITOBA Admitted 
Alpina Insurance Co., Ltd............... Zurich, Switzerland 
The World Auxiliary Ins. Corp., London, Eng. 
The World Marine & General Ins. Co., Ltd..... London, Eng. 
QUEBEC 
Baloise Fire Ins. Co.; Ltd 


Denver, Colo: 
Denver, Colo. 


Boston, Mass. 


Tulsa, Okla. 
Albin, Wyo. 


Retired 
Basle, Switzerland 


conventions ahead 


AUGUST 
Virginia Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Companies, annual, Ingleside 
Resort, Staunton. 
Federation of Ins. Counsel, annual, Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 
American Bar Ass'n, insurance law section, annual, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
South Dakota Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Rapid City. 
Wyoming Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Laramie. 


SEPTEMBER 


International Federation of Commercial Travelers Ins. Or- 
ganizations, annual, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley, Idaho. 
Pennsylvania Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Idaho Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun 
Valley, Idaho. 

Vermont Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Lake Morey Inn, 
Fairlee, Vermont. 

Utah Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Ben Lomond Hotel, 
Ogden. 

International Claim Ass'n, 46th annual, Lake Placid Club 
in the Adirondacks, Essex County, New York. 

Illinois Ass'n of Mutual ins. Companies, annual, Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria. 

Maine Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, The Samoset, Rockland. 
Michigan Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota Ass'n of Ins. Kahler, 
Rochester. 

New Jersey Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City. 

Louisiana Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual, Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Mississippi. 

—— Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Northern Hotel, 
illings. 

Indiana Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual, Lincoln Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

Insurance Federation of North Dakota, annual, Grand Forks. 
Washington Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Leopold and 
Bellingham Hotels, Bellingham. 

Minnesota Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agerits, annual, Leamington 
Hotel, Minneapolis. 

New Hampshire Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea Hotel, Portsmouth. 

Ass'n of Casualty & Surety Companies, workshop on cost 
reduction, and control, annual, Statler Hotel, New York 
City, New York. 

South Carolina Ass'n of Ins. Agents, Columbia Hotel, 
Columbia. 

Mutual Loss Managers’ Conference, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Illinois, 


Agents, annual, Hotel 


20-21 
20-23 
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AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 


STUART BUILDING + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


22-23 Oklahoma Ass'n of Mutual Ins. 

Hote!, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Multnomah Hotel, 

Portland. 

Kentucky Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual, Kentucky 

Hotel, Louisville. 

International Ass'n of Industrial Accident Boards & Com- 

missions, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

New England Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, annual, Hotel 

Somerset, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Bureau of Accident & Health Underwriters, annual, Mount 

Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. 

Society of Chartered Property & Casualty Underwriters, 

annual, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, California. 

29-Oct.| Nevada Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Sahara Hotel, 
Las Vegas. 


Agents, annual, Skirvin 


22-23 
25-27 
25-29 
26-27 
26-28 
28-30 





THE PAY-OFF IS IN PERFORMANCE 


All the horses are sleek and beautiful, and have the 
customary number of legs—but there’s a lot of differ- 
ence at the finish line. 

In the insurance business, too, where policies are 
pretty well standardized, the difference is in perform- 
ance. That’s why so many agents prefer to ride with 
Fire Association Fieldmen. 

Fire Association Fieldmen are trained professionals. 
They know their jobs and have the authority to make 
decisions on the spot. 


Let them help you to ride winners. 





Fire Association 
Insurance Group 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA e FIRE ASSOCIATION 
@ RELIANCE 
@ EUREKA 


HEAD OFFICE: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 
Francisco , Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents through- 
out the world. 





eee We think of public relations 
techniques as of rather modern 
development. However the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, a 
recognized pioneer in the field and 
credited by some as the first to use 
the term, laid the groundwork of its 
program in 1877. It has been a 
continuing and expanding program 
which will reach a high point in a 
series of advertisements scheduled 
for the September issues of mass 
circulation magazines which have a 
readership of some forty million 
people. The development of the 
Board’s activities and a description 
of the coming campaign with its 
theme, He Is Your Neighbor, are 
given in the article on page eighteen. 


eee With their graduation last 
June, thousands of young people 
completed their formal education 
and prepared to start their voca- 
tional careers. From past experi- 
ence, relatively few of them will 
select insurance as their first choice 
as the field in which they will spend 
their working life. Yet the lifeline 
of any business depends on the 
inspiration and enthusiasm of the 
talented young people it can attract. 
This is the challenge which insur- 
ance faces and The Promise for the 
Future depends on how it is met. 
On page twenty is one informed 
man’s current analysis of the rapidly 
changing insurance picture. 

ee°¢ Each man speaks with words 
which have a meaning peculiar to 
himself depending on his past ex- 
periences. Since no two persons 
have had identical past experiences, 
differences in the interpretation of 
the meaning of words are inevitable. 
Yet words, either written or oral, are 
our primary tools in the interchange 
of thought, and, imperfect though 
they may be, they are our best means 
of communicating with our fellow 
men. The causes of imperfect Com- 
munication between one man and 
another plus an explanation of some 
of the methods of improving this 
communication are given in the 
article on page twenty-nine. 


eee There are many reasons why a 
general insurance agent should also 
sell life insurance, some of which are 
described in our monthly feature, 


“Where There’s Life.” However 
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many men, well grounded in prop- 
erty insurance, are understandably 
reluctant to make the plunge into the 
new field. To help them we plan to 
run occasional articles blueprinting 
the path to life sales and reporting 
proven techniques for making such 
sales. The article on page 52 was 
originally planned for full-time life 
insurance salesmen but we feel it 
shows convincingly how a property 
insurance agent can go about selling 
Business Life Insurance. 


eee Each year over three hundred 
thousand eye injuries occur in indus- 
try. Some of those injured are 
fortunate, but blindness is a possible 
result of every such accident. Ex- 
perience has proven that a_ well 
rounded program can prevent eye 
injuries of this type. The com- 
ponents of such a program along 
with the hazards which can result 
in damage to a worker's sight are 
considered in the article on Eye 
Safety on page 65. 


eee A buyer naturally expects hon- 
esty, integrity, experience, knowl- 
edge, perseverance and all the other 
attributes of a professional man and 
a good citizen in the broker with 
whom he deals. However, because 
of the closeness and the importance 
of the services for which he looks to 
him, the buyer rightfully expects 
more. An examination of the things 
a buyer can expect of The Broker 
Relationship, both in general and as 
regards specific performance is made 
in the article on page 73. 


eee A salesman learns by experi- 
ence but he can also learn by observ- 
ing situations which other men have 
encountered and devising ways of 





meeting such cases. On page 80 are 
forty-four thought-provoking hypo- 
thetical situations. While many of 
them are not pertinent, as stated, to 
the sale of insurance, all of them 
deal with fundamental principles of 
selling and thus have an application 
to the problems of the insurance 
producer. Would You Have 
Answer? 


An 


ee? Despite the recent criticism of 
accident and health insurance, the 
latest statistics prove there is an 
increased reliance on _ voluntary 
health insurance for the protection 
the public needs and wants. There 
is also an increased awareness on the 
part of insurers of their opportunities 
and responsibilities in this field. One 
indication of this is the beginning of 
self-policing within the industry. 
Some of the problems are particu- 
larly difficult because of the intimate 
nature of the coverage, but there 
seems to be a new determination to 
find their solution. These, and other, 
Trends and Opportunities in the 
health insurance area are discussed 
in the article on page 83. 


eee The tangible or physical value 
of an insurance agency is quite 
minor, being mainly the value of the 
office equipment. The real value of 
the agency lies in its renewals. 
Whether such a business is organized 
on a sole proprietorship, a partner- 
ship or a corporate basis, there are 
tax problems involved in obtaining 
the benefits of years of hard work 
upon retirement or passing them on 
after death. Some of these problems 
are examined and some advice on 
how best to Prolong Your Agency's 
Life is given in the article on page 94. 
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presented in this 
unified picture of the 
entire insurance field 


Here is a book that explains the princi- 
ples and practice of every kind of insur- 
ance. Thoroughly revised, the Fourth 
Edition covers the economic principles, 
the problems and methods of operation 
common to all branches of the business 
From it you will develop a general un 
derstanding of the basis of insurance, 
its problems, its mechanism, and its 
practical applications. It also provides 
you with factual data on all develop- 
ments in insurance and regulations gov- 
erning them, in a treatment that is 
simple, understandable, and authorita- 
tive. 


Just Published—Fourth Edition 


INSURANCE 


its THEORY and PRACTICE 
in the UNITED STATES 

By A. H. MOWBRAY, University of California 
and R. H. BLANCHARD, Columbia University 
4th Ed., 569 pp., 14 tables, $6.00 

You will find this 
Up-to-date a “clear song 
Fourth Edition | [2.;" 


legal 
Reorganized into to 





book 
analysis of 
contracts, general 
principles applying 
insurance contracts, 
a more logical ar- the forms of contracts 
rangement to used in the major branches 
make basic prin- of insurance with regard 
ciples stand out to the basis of issue, 
more sharply, the parties to the contract, 
new Fourth Edi- the consideration of risk 
tion helps you transferred, procedure in 
develop a firmer event of loss, miscellane- 
grasp of the in- ous provisions and modi- 
surance field as fication by endorsements 
a whole. Besides The technical difference 
bringing all mu- between various types of 
terial abreast of carriers, and character- 
modern develop- istics, differences of opera- 
ments, the book tion problems of insurance 
now adds separate carriers, rates, underwrit- 
and detailed ing, adjustment of losses, 
chapters on ete., are explained. The 
@ The Insurance authors describe the na- 
Mechanism ture of the problems and 
@ Risk the conditions surround- 
Management ing them and cite prac 
@ Inland-marine tices and rules in differert 
Insurance lines as illustrations of 
@ Group Insurance efforts to solve these 
problems 


j;~ SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY!-~— 


| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Att: H. Buhrow 
ears & es A Dept. 
| 327 W. 41st St., . C. 36 


| Send me for 10 my examination Mowbray 

and Blanchard’s INSURANCE, 4th _ Exition. 

| In 10 days I will remit $6.00, plus few cents 
for delivery costs, or return book postpaid. 
(We pay delivery costs if you remit with cou- 
pon; same return privilege.) 


| (PRINT) 


Name 
Address 
| City 
Company 
! Position 


For price and terms outside U. 
| write McGraw-Hill Int’l., N. ¥. C. | 
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publications 


Fire & Casualty Insurance Reports, 
1955 Edition 


The 1955 edition of this author- 
itative text has been enlarged to 
include 1,298 complete company re- 
ports. It contains comprehensive 
analyses of the financial condition of 
leading companies in the United 
States, including a summary opinion 
or rating, and in addicion condensed 
data covering companies operating 
in Canada. For each company there 
is a concise review of its history, 
management and reputation, general 
underwriting practices and reinsur- 
ance arrangements. Presented also 
are a variety of statistical exhibits 
including five year financial and op- 
erating studies showing movements 
in the distribution of assets, policy- 
holders’ surplus, reserves, direct and 
net premium volume, underwriting 
ratios, investment gains, dividends 
and Federal taxes; complete figures 
covering the 1954 experience on each 
line of business; yearly by-line un- 
derwriting results for each of the 
last five years recorded by the prin- 
cipal classes of business; detailed 
financial statement figures for each 
of the last two years; a summary of 
investment holdings and consolidated 
statement and operating figures for 
the leading groups and/or fleets. 

1,926 pages: Published as part of 
Best’s Insurance service by the 
Alfred M. Best Company, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. and 
available at that address or from 
branch offices in Atlanta, Boston, 
Chattanooga, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Dallas, Los Angeles and Richmond, 


Appraisal and Valuation Manual of 
the American Society of Appraisers 

The result of a two year nation- 
wide survey of the Society’s mem- 
bership of over eight hundred, this, 
the first edition of this manual, com- 
bines the “know-how” and cumu- 
lative experiences of America’s out- 


standing experts in the field of ap- 
praisal and valuation. 

It treats a wide range of topics 
related to every phase of valuation 
and appraisal in all branches of real 
estate, architecture, building con- 
struction, public works, engineering, 
insurance, accounting, law, taxes, as- 
sessments, banking and finance, pub- 
lic utilities, industry, commerce, fine 
aits and antiques, plus every facet of 
government. 

Included are analytical studies, 
such as appraising for mortgage pur- 
poses, valuation of machinery and 
equipment, appraising intangibles, 
how to estimate building costs, ex- 
pert witness and testimony, real 
estate, original vs replacement costs, 
fire insurance appraisals, deprecia- 
tion studies, valuing stock in a going 
concern and appraisals in fine arts 
and antiques. 

408 pages: $15.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the American Society of 
Appraisers, Suite 311, 100 West 
42nd Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Property Insurance (third edition) 
by John H. Magee, Director for 
Maine of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and formerly Assistant 
Professor of Economies and Sociol- 
ogy, University of Maine. 

This edition of one of the text- 
books in the Irwin Series in In- 
surance not only introduces new 
features but also gives increased 
emphasis to policy analysis. De- 
signed for the student interested in 
the field of imsurance it covers a 
wide range of topics from the con- 
cept of risk and insurance to insur- 
ance carriers and the type of con- 
tracts they write. 

There are chapters on insurance 
practices and finance as well as on 
the basic legal concepts underlying 
the assumption of risk. Separate 
chapters treat of the standard fire 
policy, time element coverages, ocean 
and inland marine, automobile poli- 
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cies, aviation, liability and work- 
men’s compensation among others. 
In addition a chapter considers the 
compilation of fire insurance rates. 
A comprehensive index aids in the 
use of the book. 

767 pages: $6.50 per copy; pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois. 


Hine's Insurance Counsel, 1955-56 
Edition 


This, the forty-seventh annual edi- 
tion of this directory, lists insurance 
and transportation defense counsel 
in the United States and Canada, 
The publisher notes that all listees 
have been carefully selected on the 
basis of experience and local reputa- 
tion. 

Supplemental listings in the book 
include a list of handwriting ex- 
perts; insurance companies; com- 
pany groups; insurance and trans- 
portation organizations ; state insur- 
ance officials and _ transportation 
lines. 

550 pages: Available from Hine’s, 
P. O. Box 71(X), Glen Ellyn, 
Illinois. 


American Management Association 
Pamphlets 


These pamphlets include the pa- 
pers presented at the Financial Man- 
agement and Office Management 
Conferences of the American Man- 
agement Association. They are 
available from the Association, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. The contents are indicated 
clearly by the title of the pamphlets. 

Company Experience in Improv- 
ing Office Administration: More Ef- 
ficient Service—Better Human Re- 
lations—New Building Layout—56 
pages—price $1.75 per copy ($1.00 
to A.M.A. members) 

Searchlight On Office Cost Con- 
trol—Price $1.75 per copy ($1.00 to 
A.M.A. members). 

Charting the Company's Future: 
Guides to Successful Planning, Fore- 
casting and Control—52 pages— 
price $1.75 per copy ($1.00 to 
A.M.A. members) 

Coordination and Communication 
Problems of the Financial Executive 
—40 pages—$1.75 per copy ($1.00 
to A.M.A. members) 





We’re putting the “system” 
in the American Agency System 


Why? 


First, because we firmly believe in the American Agency System. 


Second, because we know that the important thing is not whether 
you're a $75,000 premium agency or a $150,000 agency or 
even a $500,000 or $1,000,000 agency. It’s “What are 
you doing that you don’t have to do?” That’s the key to 
swallowed-up profit in most agencies. 


Albany, Miami, Kansas City, Seattle or Los Angeles—whatever your 
location—the problem’s the same. How to make a profit. In many 
cases in spite of your agency’s system. 


To come out the financial victor in this highly complex business of 
successfully operating an agency sometimes requires the objective 
advice of an agency systems expert. For over a quarter of a century 
the Agency Systems Department of the Royal-Liverpool Insurance 
Group has been offering agencies a unique, on-the-spot service. 
A service that has meant to over 6,000 agencies better operation 
and production based on proven, money-saving formulas of modern 
agency management. A service that will help you “clear the decks 
for action” and thereby give you the extra time necessary to carry 
out a real sales program and at the same time combat other methods 
of merchandising. 


Now We Have Gone One Step Further! 


In addition to our Agency Systems Department with its experts 
scattered all over the country, we have educated our fieldmen in the 
basic essentials of practical modern agency management. Why not 
give your Royal-Liverpool fieldman a chance to help you squeeze 
more profit out of each commission dollar? 


If you are not yet a member of the Royal-Liverpool family of pro- 
ducers and would like further information about this unusual and 
practical service designed to put money in your pocket, use the 
coupon below. 


Agency Systems Department 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group 
150 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Please tell me how the Agency Systems Department helps 
agents. No obligation, of course. 


Agent's Name 


Address 


els | 























eA MERICAN 


REINSURANCE Group: 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
x 
Reinsurance Exclusively 


Casually Kidelity Surely 
Here Marine 


x 
COMPLETE ¢ AMERICAN PROTECTION | 


99 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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mutual underwriting 


=== by lines 


No. bg 

of Premiums 
Cos. Earned 
253 $231,447 
Ext. Coverage . 244 64,374 
Allied Fire Sree 33,645 
Ocean Marine ... 8 10,090 
Inland Marine ..... 129 17,091 


Ace. & -Health~ 00... 4... 93 167,780 
Group A & H 33 74,228 
Work. Comp. 69 366,283 
Misc. Liab. 140 84,872 
Auto Li 433,359 


226,867 
268,387 
100,825 
18,791 
3,535 


1,639 
3,802 
6,088 
16,270 
36 


672 
757 
91,965 


7— 


Business 
Fire 


$ 


88.1 
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44.8 


78.8 
55.2 
50.3 
54.9 


49.7 
39.0 
48.0 
45.2 
63.4 


39.0 
44.0 
42.0 
17.8 
37.1 


Auto 

Auto 

Auto Fire, Theft ... 
Misc. Prop. Dam. 
Fidelity 


Glass . 

Burg. & Theft 
Boiler & Mach. 
Livestock 


Reins. Unseg. ...... 
RNG: Ss as est es 
Factory Mutuals 


TOTALS . 


70.7 
25.0 


$2,222,803 50.5 


* Last 000 omitted. + To premiums earned. { To premiums written. 


** Does not include Federal income taxes. 


Bf * Stat. 

ad Undr. 

Profit 
$54,017 
—28,0% 
879 
2,648 
2,166 


3,629 
4,187 
75,090 
3,746 
23,886 


26,757 
74,439 
14,398 

2,265 
—352 


30 
49| 
695 

7,546 

10 


4,914 
—270 
55,556 


Taxes 
25 
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A GGREGATE figures in the mutual fire and casualty 


field are subject to easy misinterpretation because 
of the wide differences in size of carriers, classes of busi- 
ness underwritten and plans of operation followed. To 
help understand the varied experience among the mutual 
carriers, we are presenting a breakdown of underwriting 
experience by lines. As the Factory Mutuals do not 
report experience on a completely segregated basis and 
as their method of operation varies considerably from 
other carriers, we show them separately. 

Over-all premium volume in the mutual fire and cas- 
ualty field increased by 4.2% in 1954 (2% for stock 
carriers) to bring mutual writings to approximately 
$2.4 billion, including some $100 million written by the 
several thousand small county and township mutual fire 
carriers. The loss ratio, including loss adjustment ex- 
penses, declined by one point to 59.3% while this ratio 
in the stock company field declined fractionally to 56.9% 
during 1954. The ratio of expenses incurred to pre- 
miums written rose nearly one point for stock and 
mutual carriers which left the combined loss and ex- 
pense ratio in both fields at approximately the same 
levels reported for 1953. 

Straight fire premiums were up by about 414% in 
the mutual field as against a fractional rise in the stock 
field, both unquestionably affected by the renewal of an 
increasing volume of term business on an installment 
basis or on an annual renewal basis. Extended coverage 
volume advanced better than 15% in the mutual field 
with allied fire lines up 13%. Ocean marine was up 


For August, 1955 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 
(Last 000 omitted) m 
Increase 
4.4 
15.1 
13.0 
8.2 
4.3 


1953 
$228,155 
64,397 
30,636 
9,357 
17,243 


1954 
$238,156 
74,109 
34,607 
10,121 
17,976 


Fire te 
Extended Coverage 
Allied Fire Lines 
Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine 


Acc. & Health, except Group 
Group Acc. & Health . 
Workmen's Compensation . 
Miscellaneous Liability . 
Auto Liability 


157,063 
67,811 
389,328 
80,999 
412,812 


172,075 
76,341 
370,840 
91,492 
442,328 


9.6 
12.6 
—47 
13.0 

7.1 
Auto Property Damage 
Auto Collision ............ 
Auto Fire, Theft, Compre. .. 
Misc. Property Damage . 
Fidelity 


219,540 
264,522 
97,622 
18,231 
3,233 


231,330 
269,269 
101,746 
18,935 
4,238 


Surety 

Glass 

Burglary & Theft .... 
Boiler & Machinery 
All Others 


Factory Mutuals 
TOTALS 


1,550 
3,852 
6,122 
15,633 
1,129 


96,956 
$2,186,191 


1,839 
3,832 
6,385 
16,543 
2,073 


93,898 
$2,278,133 


—0.5 
4.3 
5.8 

83.6 

—3.2 

4.2 





8% and inland marine 4%. Automobile liability pre- 
miums showed a gain of 7% and auto property damage 
better than 5% with auto physical damage up less than 
2%. Workmen’s compensation premiums were off 
nearly 5%. 





ING PARADE» 


Who Is This Man? 


FROM A BRITISH MAGAZINE of busi- 
ness comes this: 

“He works alone among outsiders, 
yet belongs to a team. 

“He produces nothing, yet he greatly 
increases production. 

“He employs no one, yet he prevents 
unemployment. 

“He is not supervised, yet he is re- 
sponsible for results. 

“He influences people over whom he 
has no authority. 

“He does much to raise the standard 
of tiving. 

“He is a maker of better balance 
sheets. 

“He is the man who sends in orders. 
“He is: the salesman.” 


He Used Showmanship 


A SALES EXECUTIVE I know, a lawyer 
by education but a salesman by 
choice, believes that some of the 
greatest salesmen are trial lawyers 
and some of the greatest salesman- 
ship is the kind they practice during 
trials ! 

“While I chose to be a salesman 
of goods rather than of opinions,” 
said he, “I still like to follow the 
courtroom procedure of the great 
lawyers. I think I have learned as 
much salesmanship from them as 
from the salesmen I have watched 
in action.” 

His favorite lawyer “salesman,” 
I was glad to learn, was Clarence 
Darrow. 

“What a master of group selling 
that man was!” said my friend. And 
he gave me a famous example of how 
Darrow won.an antagonistic jury by 
means of a simple sales technique 
known as showmanship. 

After summing up his case in one 
important trial, Darrow sat down, 
lit a cigar, while the prosecutor 
launched into a fiery attack on the 
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defendant and his attorney. Darrow 
kept on smoking. A long ash began 
to form on his cigar. The jurors 
were fascinated by the length of the 
ash. Soon they were not listening to 
the prosecutor at all, they were so 
enchanted by the ash. Although the 
cigar was down to a stub, the ash 
still hadn’t fallen, when the jury 
went out to deliberate the fate of the 
defendant, they set him free. 

It was only then, my friend said, 
that Darrow flicked the ash from his 
cigar. When it fell, the assistant at- 
torney noted that a piece of wire, 
carefully inserted into its length for 
support, fell with it. 

“Didn’t see anything, did you, 
son?” Darrow asked. 

“No, Mr. Darrow.” 

“Good,” Darrow said. “The ac- 
cused was innocent, but I didn’t 
trust that jury. And I always knew 
that some day I’d find use for one of 
my wife’s hairpins.” 


How to Tell a Salesman 


IN THESE Days, when good sales- 
manship is at such a premium and 
good salesmen are so rare, it’s nat- 
ural that all sorts of rating systems 
be devised and used. Each has its 
champion. Yet even the most stal- 
wart of champions of the systems ad- 
mits that no “perfect” method of 
telling a good salesman in advance 
has ever been devised. 

To be sure, there are certain 
qualities a salesman must have. He 
is better off being an extrovert than 
an introvert; he must have self-re- 
liance and courage; his personality 
qualities must measure up. 

But the best way, I have found, to 
tell how good a salesman is, is to 
gauge as nearly as possible his de- 
sire to sell. Every great salesman I 
have known has wanted to sell, sell, 
sell. Many have lacked other at- 
tributes. But this one thing has made 
them great. 


Magic Words 


He saip, YEs, he had always been 
interested in words, because he real- 
ized that by their use he had been 
able to earn his comfortable fortune. 

“You are an unusual salesman,” I 
observed. “Most salesmen are not 
aware of the importance of words.” 

“T am sure that my study of words 
added at least 50% to my income,” 
he declared. “It might have added 
more than that, for all I know.” 

So we talked words. Words area 
fascinating subject, and here we 
haven’t the room to go into it very 
deeply. 

But what interested me about his 
study of words was his selection of 
“the two most important words in 
any salesman’s lexicon.” 

Which two words do you think he 
selected for this honor? | 

You won't be surprised when I 
tell you that the words are: “Thank 
you!” 

“Every salesman should drill him- 
self in the use of those two words,” 
said he. And I agreed. 

What this salesman believes is 
that far too many salesmen, once 
they get an order or an account, are 
inclined to take it too much for 
granted. In time, he believes, the 
salesman comes to feel that it is a 
duty of the customer to give him an 
order; something like a right. 

“But that’s never true,” he con- 
tinued. “And the sooner a salesman 
starts developing the true qualities of 
gratitude, the more successful he will 
be.” 

Come to think of it, how long has 
it been since someone from whom 
you made a purchase, say, in a re- 
tail store, has expressed the proper 
gratitude toward you? 

Why not, as my salesman suggests, 
learn how to say “Thank you!” in a 
way that leaves no doubt as to your 
sincerity and true gratitude? 
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HOW TO 


PROLONG 
YOUR AGENCY’S 
LIFE 


F you have made any plans for the 
continuation of your agency after 
your death or retirement, you’ll want 
to see a copy of our new Agency Sales 
Bulletin, “How to Prolong Your 
Agency’s Life”. Whether your agency 
is a proprietorship, partnership or cor- 
poration, you'll find valuable informa- 
tion in this new Bulletin. 


If your major concern is to make 
sure your heirs.— or you at retire- 
ment — get the most for your agency, 
or your interest in it, this Bulletin 
will give you ideas that are essential 
to your purpose. 


Many agents have made provision 
for these contingencies through buy- 
and-sell agreements with employees 
or co-owners. If the agreements have 
not been drastically revised in the light 
of the 1954 Revenue Code, these 
agents — or their families — will prob- 
ably be seriously disappointed when 
the agreements take effect. For this 
new Code changes the manner in which 
agencies are evaluated for tax pur- 
poses, and the way payments for them 
will be taxed, both as inheritance and 


income. How would you like it, for 
example, if most of the payments 
your family receive for your interest 
in the agency were taxed as ordinary 
income? This can easily happen. 

If you have no concrete plan (backed 
by a buy-and-sell agreement) for as- 
suring that you or your heirs will be 
able to dispose of the agency — or 
your interest in it — at the best pos- 
sible price, your family may get as 
little as a fifth of what you think it 
is worth. 

This Bulletin was prepared for us 
by one of America’s ablest tax and 
legal counsels. It suggests ways to get 
the most for your agency. Naturally it 
does not delve into state laws, but you 
will be amazed at the effect of federal 
estate and income taxes on the eval- 
uation and transfer of agencies or in- 
terests in agencies. It suggests that 
you retain your own counsel on‘ these 
subjects. 

Whether or not you. have .given 
this matter serious thought, you can’t 
afford to be without a copy of this 
Bulletin. It’s free and without obliga- 
tion. Send for your copy today. 


S EC U R ! Fo seeeenin COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
THE CONNECTICUT i ncemniry CcOMPAWY 


MARINE * 


CASUALTY © BOOMs 


HOME OFFICES: New Haven, Conn. PACIFIC DEPTS: 248 Battery St., San FranciseoyOaljf. 
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Security-CoNNECTicUT COMPANIES 
Department 26E; New Haven, Connecticut 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your new 
Agency Sales Bulletin “How,;to Prolong Your Agency’s Life”. 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Agency 





Street 





City or Town 


State 
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is your neighbor... 


A. BRUCE BIELASKI 
Assistant General Manager 
The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters 


E OFTEN THINK OF “public 
OY ese as a term that the 
insurance business has only recently 
heard of, or makes use of, yet that 
is not the case. The capital stock 
fire insurance business was one of 
the pioneers, if not the pioneer, in 
the development of this modern pro- 
fession. 


First to Use the Term 


The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, representing the capital 
stock insurance business, founded its 
Committee on Public Relations in 
1916. Experts in the field say that 
this was the first use of the term 
“public relations” by any major busi- 
ness organization. Although an early 
pioneer aide of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., in such matters is generally 
credited with being the forerunner of 
modern public relations counsels, he 
did not use the term. He called his 
work “publicity.” The National 
Board’s committee even preceded the 
famous Committee on Public Infor- 
mation, under its director, George 
Creel, which was set up during 
World War I to generate public 
support for America’s war effort 
here and abroad. 

The National Board’s Committee 
on Public Relations was an out- 
growth of a Committee on Publica- 
tions and its purpose was to supple- 
ment the technical work of other 
National Board standing committees 
by printing and distributing fire pre- 
vention pamphlets. 
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But fifty years before that, the 
groundwork for public relations had 
already been laid by the National 
Board. When in 18/77 the National 
Board, at its annual meeting, voted 
to give up jurisdiction over rates 
and commissions, one of 7 mem- 
bers said, in part: 

“We have not begun at the founda- 
tion to do our work. We have not 
educated the people . . . We must 
begin fundamentally to teach the 
people that the interest of the in- 
surance companies and the commu- 
nity is identical.” 

That statement which was voiced 
so ably seventy-eight years ago is 
important today. It expresses the 
reason behind all the fire prevention 
and fire safety work of the capital 
stock fire insurance business. It fol- 
lows that our interest in saving lives 
and property from fire is identical 
with the needs of the community. It 
has been the theme behind the Na- 
tional Board’s public relations pro- 
grams for many years. 


National Advertising 


National advertising, as far as the 
National Board is concerned, has 
been around a long time, too. In 
1929, there was concern among the 
member companies of the Board 
that while the business was perform- 
ing a valuable role in the economic 
life of the nation, there was insuf- 
ficient public awareness of it and the 
insurance business’s day-to-day 
work. 

There was also the feeling, too, 
that the public might take greater 
interest in the insurance companies’ 
efforts to improve structural con- 
ditions and fire-fighting facilities, 


and curtail the loss of life and prop- 
erty destruction by arson, if the pub- 
lic knew more about what we were 
doing along these lines. Accordingly, 
a monthly series of local newspaper 
advertisements was run on an ex- 
perimental basis in 1929 in five 
states. In 1930, the ads were run in 
fifteen states and the District of 
Columbia. These advertisements 
were accompanied by fact sheets 
which described further the public 
service work of the capital stock 
insurance business. 

This early campaign was aug- 
mented by efforts to encourage local 
agents to run their own ads in news- 
papers along with those of the Na- 
tional Board. 

With the exception of the two- 
year period from 1934 to 1935, the 
National Board has been doing a 
considerable amount of advertising 
every year since then. Use of 
national magazines, first experi- 
mented with in 1933, was inaugu- 
rated on a larger scale in 1938 and 
we have continued ever since to use 
the large consumer magazines as the 
backbone of any advertising effort. 

We have come to realize that 
national advertising in magazines 
gives us broad coverage in all parts 
of the nation, whereas with news- 
paper advertising we have funds— 
as in 1930—for coverage only in a 
portion of the country, geograph- 
ically. 

The theme of our advertising over 
the vears has been to publicize the 
public services of our business. We 
want people to appreciate all that 
capital stock insurance has done and 
still does for them. 

Local agents have a stake in the 

(Continued on page 120) 
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build a complete framework of pro- 
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American Family Protection Plan. 
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powerful pieces give him logical, ob- 
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protect his family completely—now. 
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and to buy an American Family Pro- 
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The Promise for the 


AST JUNE THOUSANDS of young 
Americans completed their for- 
mal education. The occasion marked 
an important milestone in the lives 
of each one of them. Some will be 
called upon to temporarily serve 
their country. All are now thinking 
of their vocational careers. How 
many will give consideration to the 
business in which we are engaged? 
From past experience the answer is 
relatively few. This is a real chal- 
lenge, for the lifeline of any business 
requires the inspiration and the en- 
thusiasm of talented young people 
if maximum efficiency and sustained 
performance is to be expected. 
Some members of the graduating 
class of 1955 have sought knowledge 
about the business of property and 
liability insurance—how it func- 
tions, its opportunities for service 
and achievement, and its future. 
These questions were recently pro- 
pounded to me by one of these 
young “hopefuls,” on a father and 
son basis. My observations here 
will be more technical than those I 
made to my young inquirer. How- 
ever, in fundamentals and coverage 
they are identical. They reflect one 
man’s current analysis of a rapidly 
changing insurance picture. If | 
arouse interest and my comments 
are thought-provoking, I shall be 
more than gratified. 


JAMES F. CRAFTS 
President 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
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First, I would like to suggest 
that we must do something about 
attracting more young people to the 
business of insurance, not as a last 
resort, but as their first choice of a 
vocation once they have obtained all 
the facts and have compared our 
possibilities with those of other types 
of business. We can be helpful in 
the fulfillment of this objective by 
seeking the approval of high schools 
and colleges to provide the oppor- 
tunity to a qualified representative 
of our business to tell the insurance 
story. At college level the curricu- 
lum should include a regular weekly 
cluss on insurance with appropriate 
credits. Our colleges and univer- 
sities should welcome such a pro- 
posal, especially if we agree to 
supply the instructors and lecturers, 
for if the collegiate environment has 
any limits these days they are di- 
rectly associated with the failure to 
adequately prepare under-graduates 
to determine the business field to 
which they intend to devote their 
vocational lives. 

If we decide to follow through on 
such a program, and at the same 
time to facilitate every-day refer- 
ence to our business, our first step 
is clear. We must spend the time 
necessary to develop some new 
descriptions and definitions of the 
important segments of our business 
that are competing for public accept- 
ance. There was a time, for ex- 
ample, when the terms “stock” and 
“mutual” reasonably well established 
a division between types of carriers, 
but this is no longer so. A reference 
to the “capital stock agency com- 
panies” or to “companies operating 
through the American Agency Sys- 
tem” can no longer be used with 
complete freedom, for today we have 
many mutuals and reciprocals which 
operate solely through agents com- 
pensated on a commission basis, de- 
termined as a percentage of pre- 
miums written or retained. The term 
“American Agency Systém” is far 
too general for the intricate prac- 
tices carried on within our business 
and permits of a limited application 
in the layman’s mind. Tradition has 
found us referring to a certain class 


of insurers as “direct writers.” Such 
a designation carries the connota- 
tion of no intermediary or agent, 
and yet if we eliminate the mail 
order insurance operations and the 
senior factory mutuals who recog- 
nize brokers, practically all insur- 
ance underwriters do business 
through a middleman of some de- 
scription. We need some new defini- 
tions that can be easily understood 
and merchandised. This is especially 
true in order to enhance the pride 
we justly feel for the part we play 
in serving the American public. 

Our type of capital stock agency 
company, selling its products 
through independent contractors, is 
a direct by-product of the private 
enterprise system—that system 
which is responsible for the dynamic 
economy and growth which our 
country has enjoyed. The founda- 
tion of our segment of the property 
and liability insurance business is 
risk-taking by individuals or groups 
for the purpose of building capital 
and anticipating a fair return 
thereon. All other media offering 
indemnity are founded upon a quite 
different principle, that of with- 
holding a portion of an excess pre- 
mium collected over that necessary 
to pay losses and expenses. Such 
operations can only be properly 
described as partial participating 
insurance enterprises. 


Independent Contractors 


We must emphasize that the 
products of the private enterprise 
system insurance companies are sold 
exclusively through independent 
contractors, who have complete 
freedom of operation within the 
authority that can be granted by the 
several states and within the con- 
tractual arrangements made with 
individual insurers. All other un- 
derwriters operate through a “cap- 
tive” selling force, whose obligation, 
of necessity, is principally to an em- 
ployer. To designate all who mer- 
chandise insurance as agents, even 
though that be the legal term, denies 
the fact that the responsibilities and 
obligations of the independent con- 
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tractor and the “captive” agent are 
completely different. 

To provide proper and under- 
standable designations which can be 
merchandised is not an easy task. It 
needs careful thought, stemming 
from a better appreciation of the 
fact that our agents are independent 
insurance counselors representing 
private insurance companies, whereas 
their contemporaries are employed 
salesmen representing companies 
owned by their policyholders. 

The second item in my interview 
with the young prospect interested 
in our business covered the wide 
range of vocational interests which 
we have to offer. On both the com- 
pany side and on the service and 
merchandising side, there are many 
remunerative assignments. Under- 
writing, accounting, engineering, 
actuarial, legal, personnel adminis- 
tration, and selling in all its phases. 
Few other businesses can offer com- 
parative opportunities in so many 
fields of endeavor. Each permits any 
young man with ambition and the 
willingness to apply himself to reach 
a point of success and satisfaction in 
his life’s work within a reasonably 
short period of time, Our business 
has blessings and advantages which 
should occasion many more young 
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men to place it upon their preferred 
list for a vocational career. If we do 
an adequate educational job we will 
never want for qualified young men 
and women. 


Sales and Service 


Unquestionably the item in my 
talk with the young prospect that 
engaged his interest most concerned 
the opportunities in the sales and 
service field, perhaps because I 
translated them in terms of job satis- 
faction in earning a livelihood ad- 
ministering to the insurance needs 
of neighbors, friends and business 
associates, including the challenge 
offered in the securing of new 
clients. 

This insurance product of ours 
reaches directly or indirectly into 
the lives and plans of every class of 
people, into all industry and into all 
ventures. Our industry closely 
parallels national growth. When 
our country’s growth is healthy, as 
as it is today, the market for our 
products is sound and promising. 

Let me turn back a few pages of 
recent history and make some com- 
parisons that I hope will impress 
upon the reader the opportunities 
which lie at our doorstop. Twenty- 


five years ago the population of our 
country was slightly in excess of 
120 million. By 1940 it had in- 
creased to approximately 132 mil- 
lion. Last year there were 163 
million people in our land. For the 
twelve months’ period ending March 
1, 1955 our population increased 2,- 
25,000 or 1.7%. Leading econo- 
mists in our country predict that 
the population will reach 190 mil- 
lion by 1965 and 220 million by 
1975. These are not fantastic fig- 
ures. They are hard, cold facts, de- 
veloped out of scientific and actuar- 
ial studies by qualified individuals. 
There were 4,600,000 babies born 
in 1954—a record year. Recalling 
the difficult period of the early 
1930's, if history had repeated itself 
the birth rate for 1954 would have 
been considerably below recent aver- 
ages, 

In 1930 there were slightly less 
than 30 million individual families 
in the United States. The number 
had increased last year to approxi- 
mately 43 million. The per capita 
income for our people in 1939 was 
$539. In 1950 it was $1440. To- 
day it stands in excess of $1700, the 
highest in our history and it con- 
tinues to increase, supported by the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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In our agency, the Boss sometimes 
forgets there are ladies present. Like 
when our biggest account threatened 
cancellation in favor of cut-rate com- 
petition. 

But after cooling off, he called our 
Pacific National special agent. To- 
gether, they convinced the client that 
other things besides rate — financial 
strength, dependability and proven 
service, for example — are all-im- 
portant. 

No wonder I simply purr when I'm 
told, “Write it in Pacific National”. 
I know that’s a good policy for us to 
follow any day. 


AND IT’S A GOOD POLICY FOR 
AGENT, BROKER AND ASSURED 
THAT BEARS THIS SEAL 


UR 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
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dynamic expansion in our economy 
that has not reached maximum ef- 
ficiency. 

The increase in the number of 
single occupied dwelling units in 
America has been outstanding. 
Several years ago when we talked 
about one million single family 
homes being constructed during the 
calendar year, we all thought it was 
wishful thinking and impossible of 
accomplishment without govern- 
ment subsidy. 1955 will mark the 
fourth straight year when we have 
constructed and sold more than one 
million new single family units, and 
now the figure being discussed as a 
realistic possibility for a good year 
is one and one-half million new 
units. 

Let’s take a look for a moment 
at the automobile situation. Just be- 
fore the depression in the early 
1930’s we had approximately 23 
million cars on our highways. We 
thought then that we had reached 
the maximum potential. Today, 
without regard to commercial ve- 
hicles, the estimates suggest that we 
will soon reach 50 million. The 
president of General Motors has 
recently predicted that by 1962 auto- 
mobile registrations will increase a 
further 30%. 

The tremendous growth of earn- 
ing power has not all been used 
satisfying personal desires in the 
form of homes, personal property 
and automobiles. Our economic 
growth and the insurance potential 
have extended into churches, 
schools, places of amusement and 
other more high valued insurable 
interests. 

Last year American industry 
spent more than $200 billion for 
raw materials, machinery and equip- 
ment. At the same time $2 billion 
of new private capital went into the 
construction of industrial property. 
Our Federal, state and local govern- 
ments spent over $1 billion. 

These facts spell insurance op- 
portunities that can only be de- 
scribed in Hollywood terms as colos- 
sal. How can we best apply some 
of the dynamic growth factors to 
our own industry and to that por- 
tion of it which we represent, the 
private insurance companies and 
the independent insurance coun- 
selors? 


The answer requires a little self- 
analysis and a few bold suggestions. 
In 1939 our type of operation re- 
corded premiums totaling $1% bil- 
lion. In the fifteen intervening years 
we grew to approximately $614 
billion. In 1939 insurers operating 
through employed salesmen and 
“captive” agents wrote $365 million 
of premiums. Last year they re- 
corded premiums of $2,396,870,000. 

Certainly the five-page advertise- 
ment which recently appeared in 
one of our national magazines was 
impressive. It told the story of 
3,300,000 satisfied automobile policy- 
holders which it was expected would 
be increased to 6,000,000 by 1960. 
Should this go unchallenged? I say, 
with the fervor of a prayer, that it 
must not, even if we start from the 
premise that somewhere, somehow, 
we have faltered in our efforts to 
retain or gain the patronage of some 
American insurance buyers. 

Despite our conviction that our 
system of insurance is the best, we 
must recognize that we have wit- 
nessed a tremendous upsurge on 
the part of the underwriters who 
sell their indemnity through em- 
ployed agents. Their progress has 
two implications. First, a segment 
of American property owners are 
not aware of the values associated 
with the purchase of insurance 
in private insurance companies 
through independent insurance con- 
tractors. And second, that segment 
considers premium savings in the 
cost of indemnity as all-important. 

With justifiable pride we can 
boast of our superiority in both 
service and performance, with a 
record of almost a century to sup- 
port our contentions. But this is not 
enough, for if we re-inventory our 
position we must face the fact that 
we have not been getting our story 
of service and our superior product 
across through the personal contact 
medium that has been traditionally 
our means of access. 


Personal Contact 


My young prospective associate 
was quick to grasp the limitations 
connected with the personal con- 


tact operation. The sheer weight 
of numbers, the limited hours in the 
day and the time necessary to de- 
velop a qualified insurance coun- 
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selor—all play an important part, 
along with modern merchandising 
methods and techniques for measur- 
ing buyer behavior and interest and 
the value of research designed to 
establish the needs and wants of 
customers. 


Looms Large 

These are all facets bearing upon 
the rapid growth in our dynamic 
economy. We must apply them in 
our own way toward the develop- 
ment and the sale of the products 
of indemnity that we have to offer. 
Let’s recognize the fact that the 
word “save” looms large in the 
budget of the average American 
family. It has been used effectively 
by the “captive” agency force of 
our competitors, many times with- 
out analysis of the property own- 
er’s insurance needs or the working 
out of a sound and permanent in- 
surance program of protection. 

Have we given adequate con- 
sideration to that important group 
of new, small home owners? They 
are good citizens and good policy- 
holders. They typify modern Amer- 
ican family life. They have pride in 
their home and in the car which 
provides both a daily conveyance to 
their place of business and a joy for 
the family’s Sunday outings. Most 
of their worldly goods are only 
partly paid for. They are good 
credit risks for they value their pos- 
sessions. Can we convince these 
desirable prospects, many of whom 
have been initiating the purchase 
of their own insurance, that we have 
something attractive and worthwhile 
to offer? I believe we can, if we 
are prepared to make a few rela- 
tively simple and comparatively un- 
important changes in our traditional 
methods of selling and servicing, 

First, we must introduce every 
labor- and expense-saving device 
available to us to bring down the 
cost of our indemnity on all per- 
sonal lines, especially dwellings and 
automobiles. This includes the full 
use of automation techniques—those 
made possiblé through research in 
the electronic field. At the present 
time less than 5% of all our office 
work is done by automatic ma- 
chines. The experts tell us that 
50% of our office work could be 
mechanized. The new devices that 
are being developed can perform 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Home Insurance Company’s current 
advertisement is designed to make the 
average homeowner more fully aware of 
the many valuable services you can offer. 


It causes your prospects to appreciate 
the fact that insurance protection is 

as much a matter of the reputation of 
the man recommending it as it is the 
integrity of the company he represents. 


Your Home fieldman is ready to assist 
you in any way he can. Ask him! 


advertisement 
appears 


in color in 


U. S. News & World Report 
— Aug. 19 

Better Homes and Gardens 
— Sept 

American Home—Sept 
Nation's Business—Aug. 
Town Journal—Aug 

ass Week—Aug. 13 
wsweek—Aug. 8 


Time —Aug. 8 
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miracles. To quote just a few as 
publicized by International Business 
Machines Corporation: “Complete 
unerringly 7200 accounting answers 
per second.” “In twelve machine 
hours a new electronic machine can 
do what it will take men 1800 
hours.” “Complete a financial state- 
ment in two hours that it will take an 
accountant or group of accountants 
320 hours.” 

The outstanding value of these 
and other labor- and expense-saving 
devices is their ability to absorb 
large volumes of data connected 
with the processing and handling of 
our complicated business. We can’t 
afford to pass up the opportunity 
they provide for us. Be assured 
that our premium-saving competi- 
tors will be early in line for the 
machines as they become available. 

In practical application what does 
this mean to the independent in- 
surance counselor? I can only give 
my opinion, as these new “miracle” 
machines are costly and their opera- 
tion must be centralized. The pro- 
ducer must be prepared to urge the 
private insurance companies they 
represent to assume all policywrit- 
ing and premium accounting func- 
tions, including the billing and col- 
lecting of premiums on the average 
private dwelling and automobile risk 
and possibly on other small personal 
lines. These changes can be made 
without impairing in any way the 
effectiveness or the appreciation for 
the agent’s services. 

As we further study the insurance 
needs of the small, new home own- 
ers and determine the percentage of 
the family budget that can be used 
for insurance, we will unquestion- 
ably develop other expense-saving 
improvements. As an example, is 
there any reason why all property 
and liability coverages cannot be 
packaged in a single contract, ar- 
ranged for at one sale and serviced 
as required during a three- or five- 
year policy term? Simple, inexpen- 
sive covers without frills, providing 
the maximum protection the budget 
will allow, including all family needs, 
even the one that looms more im- 
portant every day—major medical 
and hospital protection. 

We are already committed to a 
policy of premium savings through 
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packaging. Why not apply this im- 
portant principle to the average 
Mr. and Mrs. American home 
owner, who has been attracted by 
the savings tag attached to the in- 
surance sold by our competitors ? 


Installment Payments 


Now permit your imagination to 
contemplate the next bold step. 
These small home owners simply 
can’t afford to pay a term or even a 
full year’s premium in advance. 
Whether it be a package policy or 
an automobile comprehensive con- 
tract, we must accept the fact that 
credit is a recognized practice in 
every business. It’s even the foun- 
dation stone on which many have 
prospered. Why should we oppose 
a quarterly or semiannual payment 
privilege to our policyholders if they 
are willing to pay a service charge 
for the budget advantage thereby 
gained? Within a comparatively 
short time, and with the use of elec- 
tronically operated handling and ac- 
counting devices, automatic billing 
will be a simple process. 

The new, small home owner in 
increasing numbers has been buying 
his insurance as he would buy a 
piece of furniture. Why? Because 
our competitors, especially in the 
larger centers, have made it easy 
for him to buy. You don’t find the 
employed insurance selling force 
hidden away on the third floor of an 
office building or domiciled on a 
side street. They have discovered 
the lure of neon lights on Main 
Street. Some have taken over coun- 
ters surrounded by washing ma- 
chines and automobile tires, and to 
their amazement have watched their 
customers wait their turn to buy in- 
surance. No paperwork, just face- 
to-face selling. Others have located 
in ground floor offices, identified by 
multi-colored neon signs—‘‘Farm,” 
“State Farm” and similar designa- 
tions, that imply the little man’s 
friend. 

What are the most important and 
effective office hours of these Main 
Street insurance emporiums ? Thurs- 
day night and Saturday morning 
or afternoon. Why? Because Mr. 
Average American home owner is a 
bread winner, working eight hours 
a day, five days a week, and he takes 
pride in being the master of his 


financial affairs, including the pur- 
chase of insurance on his home and 
its contents and on his automobile. 
He is willing to come to the seller 
of insurance but he can’t afford to 
take time off, and he has found that 
our competitors are available to him 
during his free hours. 

Somewhere in the readjustment of 
things, and in our efforts to attract 
these new, small home owners to our 
fold, we must set aside more of our 
pennies to the advertising of agents’ 
services and their value. The desig- 
nation “qualified independent insur- 
ance counselor representing private 
insurance companies” is impressive, 
whether in the society or the sporting 
pages of the daily press, or on radio 
or television between the innings of 
a baseball game or between the 
rounds of a prize fight. For our 
first step to success in this uncharted 
field is to tell our story with the same 
enthusiasm that General Motors sells 
Chevrolets and General Mills sells 
Betty Crocker cake mixes. If we 
want our business to thrive and 
prosper we must hitch our wagon to 
the star of the satisfied customer. 


Understanding 


And now a very important closing 
thought. Our problems can only be 
worked out together. Neither the 
private insurance companies nor the 
qualified independent insurance 
counselors, can pull the wagon of 
opportunity alone. We must ap- 
proach each issue with a high degree 
of trust and understanding. Pro- 
ducers’ views may well differ from 
mine, but so long as we agree on a 
common objective—the preservation 
and advancement of our private in- 
surance companies and of their rep- 
resentation by qualified independent 
insurance counselors—I have little 
concern for what lies ahead. 


Speaking of trust and understand- 
ing, I would like to tell a recent 
experience of mine. It was my pleas- 
ure to be host to a distinguished 
member of the English insurance 
fraternity. He is a keen observer of 
both political and economic affairs 
in his own country and abroad. In 
his appraisal of world events he 
stressed the importance of Great 
Britain and the United States pro- 
viding the leadership that would help 
bring peace to the world. In our 
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exchanges of views we touched on 
some of the differences that exist 
between our respective countries and 
of the values inherent in greater 
harmony in our alliance. In keeping 
with these thoughts, my friend vol- 
unteered an interesting opinion. 


Trust 


He said that we could well place 
too much emphasis upon the need 
for complete understanding between 
our two great nations, for it is simply 
too much to expect that we could 
both develop a mental outlook that 
would result in the acceptance of 
each other’s views without reserva- 
tion. Then, facetiously, he con- 
tinued, “Even after thirty years of 
married life, I frequently fail to 
understand some of my wife’s at- 
titudes and actions. And she can’t 
understand why it is that of all her 
relatives, I like myself the best. 
Now these differences between my 
wife and myself have not impaired 
the success and happiness of our 
partnership, for the key to our union 
is trust.” 

My English friend then remarked 
that “We British will never under- 
stand your insatiable love for hot 
dogs; you Americans will never 
match our consumption of tea. The 
important thing is that we have a 
common objective—to preserve dem- 
ocratic freedom in the world.” 

In our business today there is a 
kind of a hot dogs versus tea con- 
troversy. Our obligations are not 
always identical; therefore, our 
views at times will and should differ. 
The shareholders of private insur- 
ance companies expect a certain 
standard of performance on the part 
of management. This is usually 
spelled out in terms of comparative 
growth and earnings. We can’t ex- 
pect agents to assume the same de- 
gree of responsibility, even though 
they do have a vital interest. On his 
part, the agent is called upon to 
respect the demands and require- 
ments of his clients. He can and 
does influence their decisions with 
respect to insurance, but he must 
keep in mind that the policyholder 
generally knows what he wants and 
he has a simple but effective way 
of expressing his dissatisfaction with 
an agent’s service. 

So, let’s face the fact as intelligent 
men and friendly associates, that in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Quotes... 


from President’s 1955 
MESSAGE TO STOCKHOLDERS 


s reminders of the objects of your special 


} 
2 purpose insurance company, we repeat cer- 


tain high points of our activity: 


LEXINGTON can solve almost any sound insurance or self-insurance 
problem. However, the covers it writes ordinarily are so different that 
there is no tariff rate comparison. 


LEXINGTON writes deductibles, budget plans and reinsurance for self- 


insurers, and it has covered many risks not previously thought to be 
marketable. 


LexINGTONsells convenience but it collects full rates for the risks it runs; 
ie., it is a special, not a cut rate market. 


LEXINGTON is competitive in ocean and inland marine and other places 
where “‘filed’’ companies may, if they choose, meet competition. While 
licensed as a multiple line company, it avoids risks likely to develop 
protracted losses. 


LEXINGTON may write insurance applying in any state but it may not 
negotiate insurance within a state where it is not licensed to solicit. 


LEXINGTON works for brokers who control all or part of an insurance 
account, of it acts as an insurance company’s insurance company, 
or it works directly for an insured when circumstances justify. 
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Let your friends in industry know of this unique 
and constructive insurance market for buyers of quality. 
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a crisis of increasing competition 
and with the rapidly changing insur 
ance demands of the public, our 
views may not always be harmonized 
immediately. But this does not mean 
that we should become suspicious or 
critical of each other, for the stakes 
are high and we both must pull the 
oar the same way in the boat of 
opportunity. 

Ours has been, and it is, a glo- 
rious business—one that we can be 
proud to be associated with. So, 
let’s work together to preserve and 
build it so that when my young 
friend turns to his insurance work- 
ing tools after serving his country, 
it will be said of our endeavors: 
“Well done!” 





In a compact monthly package, 
the N.A.D.A. Official Used Car 
Guide gives you detailed infor- 
mation for quick identification 
of thousands of cars . . . in- 
cluding the year, make, model, 
serial number: and other speci- 
fications. Here’s the complete 
story on the used car market. 


Accurate - Detailed . Timely 


© Based on authenticated trans- 
actions by dealers in every area 

© Lists average loan, “as is’, 
and retail values for all models 
- « « breaks down average 
prices to include special 
features 

© Published every 30 days in six 
regional editions 


Subscribe for all your $ 
key employees only 


PER YEAR 
(quantity prices 
on request) 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
USED CAR GUIDE CO. 


1800 H Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


FORMS REVISED 


FoR THE FIRST TIME, both the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau have promulgated 
standard provisions schedule own- 
ers’, landlords’ and tenants’ liability 
and schedule manufacturers’ and 
contractors’ liability policy forms. 
They became effective July 6 in all 
states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska and Puerto Rico and on 
August 1 in Texas and Hawaii, for 
members and subscribers of the 
N.B.C.U. The M.1.R.B. forms also 
became effective July 6 in forty-three 
states and the D. of C. and on Aug- 
ust 1 in Texas. In their general 
liability revisions both Bureaus also 
included four revised general liability 
policy forins, a contractual liability 
coverage endorsement for general 
and automobile liability policies, two 
comprehensive personal liability en- 
dorsements and two farmers’ com- 
prehensive personal liability endorse- 
ments. 


TEXAS CITY CLAIMS 


UNDER A BILL PASSED by the Senate 
and sent to the House, the Federal 
government would assume liability 
for the deaths, personal injuries and 
property damage arising out of the 
explosions in Texas City in 1947. 
The bill, however, specifically ex- 
cludes the claims of insurance com- 
panies under subrogation proceed- 
ings. In a consolidated case involv- 
ing over eight thousand claims the 
Supreme Court held the government 
is not liable under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act. Legislation similar to 
the present bill was passed by both 
Houses last year but differences 
were not adjusted before Congress 
adjourned. 


CALLS FOR STABILITY 


A WARNING AGAINST, “competitive 
wrangling within our industry end- 
ing in a plethora of forms and pack- 
ages,” was sounded by Joseph A. 
Neumann, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, in 
an address before the New England 
Advisory Board. He maintained that 
the existence of other merchandising 
methods in the insurance industry 
need not be a threat to stock agents 


and asked for stability under a 
unified command. “I’m not too sure 
that stubborness is not the current 
deterrent to the leveling-off ‘process 
now long past due in the dwelling 
field,” commented Mr. Neumann. 
He acknowledged that if the agents 
did one-half as effective a selling job 
as some of the salesmen for direct 
writers, that effort, plus the service 
the agent alone can give, would 
result in a deluge of business. 


NEW OHIO 
SUPERINTENDENT 


AUGUST PRYATEL has been named 
Superintendent of Insurance of Ohio 
to succeed Walter A. Robinson who 
resigned recently following an illness 
of several months. Mr. Pryatel has 
been with the department 
1949, most recently as 
superintendent. 


since 
deputy 


RECOMMENDED 
IMPROVEMENTS 


SIMPLIFIED POLICIES, improved li- 
censing and standards for producers 
and an extensive advertising and 
public relations campaign by pro- 
ducers associations are recommen- 
dations by Metropolitan New York 
brokers for the improvement of the 
American Agency System. The 
recommendations were received as 
the result of a survey of four thou- 
sand brokers by the John C. Weg- 
horn Agency. 


WAVE-WASH COVERAGE 


A RESOLUTION TO SEEK wave-wash 
coverage in its state was passed by 
the North Carolina Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents at its 
recent annual convention. The action 
was based on the misunderstanding 
and ill feeling which resulted from the 
exclusion of such losses in adjust- 
ments after last year’s hurricanes. 
The agents noted that in some cases 
such losses were paid even though 
they were not covered by the fire 
and extended coverage policies and 
felt that protection for such damage 
should be offered at a reasonable 
rate. A prohibitive rate or an ex- 
tremely high deductible would cause 
more harm than good, according to 
the agents. 
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PORTRAIT 


OF PROGRESS 


On a cool and brilliant November morning in 1825, an elaborate aquatic 
procession completed its journey from Albany to the Sea, a keg of lake 
water was poured into the Atlantic and the cannon at Fort Hamilton 
announced the official opening of the Erie Canal, first of a long series of 
internal waterway projects destined to bring the production of our 
mid-west to the markets of the world. 

As the nation’s commerce grew and other waterways were developed, 
Chubb & Son acquired broad experience and knowledge of insurance 
requirements which enabled it to write increasingly broader coverage. 
We are proud of our record of “Serving the Leaders”’ in this field 
of American Industry and Commerce. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into which has been merged, July 1953 
UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON 


MANAGERS 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY + MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + SEA INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE (Marine Dept.) + ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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OMMUNICATION 


EARLY EVERYONE at some time 
Nz another has heard it said: 
“The company’s public relations are 
in bad shape”; “He is brilliant but 
he cannot get along with people” ; 
or “Frankly, I do not know what he 
is talking about.” What were the 
causes of the unsatisfactory com- 
munication? Do the barriers exist 
inside or outside individual person- 
alties? If the communication im- 
pairment is in the outside physical 
world, could the trouble be: 


(1) A poorly functioning or non- 
existent public and employees rela- 
tion program; or, 

(2) Subject matter foreign to or 
without interest to those for whom 
it is intended; or, 

(3) Meetings, minutes, bulletins, 
brochures, house organs, and letters 
which reflect needs for various 
changes in the areas of primary re- 
sponsibility ? 


How to overcome such external 
communication barriers is a subject 
deserving of its own treatment. It 
deals with the establishment of or- 
ganizational procedures and _ tech- 
niques of communication. My dis- 
cussion will be limited to barriers 
and aids to individual transmission 
and reception. It will concern itself 
with what you and I say and hear. 


No Sure-Fire Formula 


Is there any set formula which 
gives real assurance of individual 
success in communication? I doubt 
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that such a sure-fire formula exists. 
More seems to be known about why 
communication fails than why it suc- 
ceeds. Many people take for granted 
their ability to communicate. They 
learned to talk at an early age and 
had little difficulty in making their 
parents understand their wants. As 
children, they got action, by crying 
if necessary, to satisfy their desires. 
As adults they still expect everyone 
to understand and respond to the 
same crybaby techniques. Immature 
persons change the form of their cry 
but their desires are still basically 
selfish. Always insisting that others 
cater to us is hardly an effective way 
to relate oneself to the world with 
the least degree of conflict. That is 
one-way “me-first” communication. 
Effective discussion flows in several 
directions. In the personal area I am 
discussing, there are four primary 
functions which bear directly upon 
effective sending and receiving : 


(1) Speaking and writing with the 
receiver’s viewpoint in mind. 

(2) Listening, reading, and viewing 
with the sender’s viewpoint in mind. 
(3) Word choice which specifically 
identifies the subject. 

(4) Emotional contro! which is vital 
to good judgment. 


These are often thought of as four 
separate activities. Actually, the four 
processes are so related, blended, 
and integrated as to be, for all prac- 
tical purposes, inseparable com- 
ponents of a single function—com- 
munication. How well each act is 


performed in harmony with the 
others influences understanding 
when ideas are exchanged. 


What Happens 


Communication means “the inter- 
change of thoughts.” Specialists in 
the field are beginning to analyze 
and explain what happens during 
this interchange of ideas. Harvard 
Business Review for January- 
February 1953 explained the process 
in an article titled, “The Fateful 
Process of Mr. A Talking to Mr. B,” 
by Wendell Johnson. As I under- 
stand the function, this is what takes 
place when I say the word “audi- 
ence.” (Continued on the next page) 


IRVING J. MAURER 
Treasurer, Farmers Mutual 
Insurance Co., Madison, Wisc. 











Our 
Agency Relations 


to Way Back — 


Over 100 years ago, 
when the Hanover 
started business, the 
thought prevailed that 
the Insurance business 
could be conducted 
without agents. 


We, however, did not 
share this view for we 
were one of the first 
major Companies to ap- 
point agents. 


We are proud of our 
loyal support of the 
American Agency Sys- 
tem and shall continue 


to encourage the per- 
petuity of that system, 
which has enabled us to 
achieve a leading posi- 
tion in the 


field. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


THE FULTON 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


* 
HOME OFFICE 
111 John Street, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago 90, Illinois 
PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 


340 Pine Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 








Communication—Continued 


As the speaker, I get a stimulus 
to my sensory organs from an ex- 
ternal source. It may come through 
my eyes as | pick up a picture of a 
group of people. This is the pre- 
talk stage. The sensation is carried 
by sensory nerves from my eyes to 
my brain. Technically, the sensation 
is still non-verbal. At this point my 
memory is called upon to produce 
the word associated with feelings I 
had during the past when I saw 
similar sights. The mind is a filing 
cabinet in which resembling sensa- 
tions have been stored and cross- 
indexed. The similar past impres- 
sions in the mental file bear the label 
“audience.” 

When I speak the word “audi- 
ence” out loud, my listeners pick up 
the word sound through their ears. 
Their sensory nerves carry this stim- 
ulus from their ears to their brain. 
the sound now brings from their 
memory an image of a group of 
people they had filed under that 
sound. From this sound meanings 
are determined. 


Past Experience 


Each man speaks with words 
familiar to himself. Words mean 
different things to different people 
depending upon their individual ex- 
periences. No two persons have had 
identical past experiences recorded 
in their memories, so differences of 
interpretation are inevitable. 

When I speak, only I know per- 
fectly what I want to mean. My 
listener can know only imperfectly at 
best. The listener filters the word 
sounds he hears through a memory 
screen of images formed from his 
own past experiences. This memory 
screen works much like the elec- 
tronic “memory” core which stores 
accumulated data in the modern 
data-processing machines. Meaning 
can be determined only by relating 
present stimulus to mentally stored 
up similar past experience. The 
process is repeated over and over 
as long as there is an interchange 
of thoughts taking place. An inter- 
change of thought is accomplished 
by using words. 

Words are the tools of communi- 
cation. Before 1500 B.C. actual pic- 
tures were used to write. A drawing 
of an ox was the “word” for “ox.” 


Now we have an alphabet of twenty- 
six different letters, some of which 
represent more than one sound. 
Combinations of these sounds make 
word pictures. They are symbols or 
pictures of what we are thinking. 
Here are some facts relating to 
words: 


(1) Words are pictures. They are 
not the real thing. 

(2) Words are only symbols like 
an individual x, or y, or z. They 
mean nothing in themselves. Spoken 
words are only sound which repre- 
sents an object or idea. 

(3) Words are generally classified 
as “concrete” or “abstract.” Con- 
crete words are mental pictures 
which refer to things which can be 
photographed, like “pencil,” or 
“dog.” Abstract words are mental 
pictures of referents which cannot 
be photographed, such as “life,” 
“liberty,” or “loyalty.” 

Misunderstanding is less likely to 
be encountered when concrete words 
are used in communication. When I 
say “pencil” and at the same time 
hold a pencil in front of a person’s 
eyes, there is hardly room for mis- 
understanding. The word “pencil” 
is the concrete word and the actual 
pencil is the referent. Our eyes and 
ears start messages to our brains 
where we dig from our files cor- 
responding images and sounds cata- 
logued under the word pencil. 

The concrete word “dog,” brings 
from the memory a picture of the 
same referent—a real dog we once 
saw. Of course, one person may 
have a mental image of a collie he 
once owned, while I had in mind a 
cocker spaniel I once bought for my 
children. He and I had in mind the 
same type of animal but we differed 
in specifics. Our respective mental 
images are brought into more cor- 
responding focus, and our dogs will 
look more alike if I add a few spe- 
cifics by saying: “a brown female 
cocker spaniel puppy.” Now we are 
mentally picturing dogs bearing 
more similarities. Specific and iden- 
tifying words are necessary to paint 
a picture the listener will recognize 
and understand. 

Abstract words are mental images 
of referents which cannot be photo- 
graphed. These words exist as 
images to be found only in people’s 
minds—the referents do not exist as 
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physical things. Abstract words are 
labels for essences and qualities, with 
no discernible grass roots in the out- 
side world. When a speaker tries to 
draw a picture with abstract words 
he is confronted with the difficulty 
an abstract artist encounters when 
trying to make himself understood. 
That may be why abstract art is 
sometimes called “non-comunica- 
tive” art. 

As each of us stores an abstract 
word image in his memory, its mean- 
ing is determined by our experience 
in connection with that particular 
word. Take for example the word 
“loyalty.” To one person loyalty 
may have reference to the sensation 
felt when being patriotic ; to another 
the social security reflected by mar- 
ital compatibility; to a third, the 
“feeling of belonging” developed 
through devotion to his company ; to 
a fourth, the collective strength 
brought on by joining others in sup- 
port of a particular cause. No mat- 
ter how articulate another person 
might be in describing to you his 
own feelings associated with the 
word “loyalty,” you will still filter it 
through your own brain and it will 
be colored by your own conception 
formed from prior-held experiences 
with the word. 

Things can have “right names” 
only if there is an agreed upon con- 
nection between the word and the 
thing it symbolizes. There are some 
words which have a common mean- 
ing to most people, but each indi- 
vidual learns from experience varia- 
tions to a word’s meaning. Since 
no two people in this world have 
exactly the same experiences, it fol- 
lows that no two people will attach 
exactly the same meanings to “ab- 
stract” words. Misunderstandings 
sometimes are caused by the differ- 
ent meanings attached to the same 
words. Besides these misunderstand- 
ings of meanings, emotions can be 
barriers to effective communication. 


Better Reception 


Control over emotion affects the 
quality of communication in all 
areas. Emotional maturity is needed 
for accurate reactions. As one ma- 
tures, he is able to delay his re- 
sponses to stimuli; he can profit 
from past experiences; and he can 
learn to discriminate in his selection 
of responses. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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American Credit Insurance 
AND 


The Case of the 


Valued Customer 


HIS is a case to illustrate the need for American Credit Insurance, even 

where prior experience seems to indicate no unusual risk. Whether 
your own business is larger or smaller than the one cited here, the same 
principle applies. 

The policyholder, a manufacturer doing a gross business in excess of 55 
million dollars, was covered to a total of some 700 thousand dollars on a 
general coverage policy. A very old and valued customer, well rated and 
generally well regarded, desired a higher limit of credit than that provided 
by the policy on the basis of credit rating alone. Should the policyholder go 
along with the customer? Little if any risk seemed to threaten. Still... . 


The policyholder’s Credit Manager decided to refer the matter to his 
American Credit representative. As a result, a rider was issued, increasing 
the coverage to 150 thousand, and raising the total policy amount to 750 
thousand dollars. Somewhat later, against all indications, the account had 
to be filed as a past due item of more than 196 thousand dollars. Despite 
all appearances, the old and valued customer was actually in trouble, with 
the policyholder the largest of a whole group of creditors. 


As a free service under the policy, American Credit represented the 
policyholder in a series of meetings with the debtor and his other creditors, 
and managed to collect $70,600. This amount was prorated between the 
total claim and the actual coverage, and the policyholder also received a 
loss payment of $86,400.00, with no service charge for the item collected. 
Thus, through the considered action of its Credit Executive, the policy- 
holder’s loss, by reason of this $157,000 total recovery, was reduced to a 
nominal figure, and there was no disastrous reduction of his working 
capital. 


Whether you are selling old and valued customers, or constantly expand- 
ing into new markets, you will find new assurance in all your dealings 
when you know that your accounts receivable are as well protected by 
insurance as your equipment, your goods in process and your inventory. 
For your copy of a new booklet: “Credit Insurance, Its History and Functions,” 
write Department 31, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 


of New York 
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AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY INSURANCE 
would cost the insurance-buying 
public five times as much as they 
are presently paying if casualty in- 
surance companies satisfied all per- 
sonal injury claims in the amount 
demanded. For every $100 a year the 
automobile owner now pays for his 
automobile liability insurance, he 
would have to pay $525 if the cas- 
ualty insurance companies satisfied 
all claims in the amounts presented. 
The insurance-buying public should 
realize that the insurance industry 
must demand real evidence of actual 
injury, and evidence as to the ex- 
tent of the injury before it has a 
right to consider paying out monies 
from the insurance-buying public’s 
premiums. 

Our courts are crowded with 
cases, and juries often return ver- 
dicts in favor of plaintiffs when the 
facts are clear that the plaintiff was 
guilty of violation of motor vehicle 
code sections, and because of that 
were guilty of contributing to the 
cause of the accident. On the one 
hand, our Legislature passes laws 
which are for the protection of the 
public, and for the guarantee of safe 
drivers upon the highways, if laws 
are properly observed. When these 
laws are violated, juries out of mis- 
taken sympathy for the injured, re- 
ward them with money judgments. 
The attitude some jurors take is that 









































They Said... 


the money doesn’t come from the 
car owner, but is paid by an insur- 
ance company. Thus, the jury 
swayed by emotion, no matter how 
humanitarian, penalizes all owners 
of automobile insurance. There 
must be a change of attitude on the 
part of jurors if we ever expect to 
curb the reckless driver on the high- 
way. Jurors must stop rewarding 
careless drivers. 

What gives insurance men the 
jitters is the “excessive” verdicts 
juries have been handing down for 
personal injuries in automobile ac- 
cidents recently. The average jury 
verdict in the past decade has soared 
from $3,603 to more than $10,000. 

F. Darby Hammond, executive 
secretary, Southwestern Insurance 
Information Service. 


WITH A RECORD OVER THE PAST 
century and a half of having out- 
stripped competition, the stock in- 
surance industry need only to im- 
prove itself by using a little common 
sense and intelligent vision to beat 
today’s competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Our golden future 
lies in the improvement of our own 
product, so let’s attend to it rather 
than worry about the future of the 
other fellow. 

The first task facing the industry 
is positive progressive planning. 


the NEW ZEALAND 


Insurance Company Limited 


United States Head Office - Since 1875. - San Francisco 


R. B. Master 


Service Beyond the Contract 


Matters which need our immediate 
and continued attention include the 
basis of our gross product. The 
insurance policy contract itself is 
already being handled competently 
by the NAIA Casualty Committee 
in cooperation with the companies 
and continuing improvements may 
be expected. Another subject to 
which attention is already being paid 
is the matter of telling prospective 
buyers just what the agency-stock 
forces have to offer and how to 
identify it. 

However, there are some phases 
of our product which are not, un- 
fortunately, receiving such a degree 
of productive attention at the 
moment and it is imperative that we 
direct our energies to these fields 
immediately. Here I refer to such 
things as initial efficiency in produc- 
ing and accounting for the insurance 
contract itself and the satisfactory 
handling of losses as they occur. 

There is merit in the packaging 
of personal account insurance and, 
perhaps we had better direct some 
attention to the question of packag- 
ing automobile insurance sooner 
rather than later. The continuous 
improvement in pricing methods 
and more sensitivity to significant 
changes in conditions is another area 
for attention. 

Robert E. Battles, member of the 
executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents in 
a talk before the North Carolina 
Association of Insurance Agents. 


A sAvING OF $10,000,000,000 would 
be accomplished in a single year if 
the people of the United States had 
“an overwhelming desire to be safe 
and to respect the safety of others.” 

The solution of the problem of 
accidents can be reached but it is not 
simple because the problem is 
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people. However, if government and 
management together applied to 
traffic and home accidents similar 
methods to those that have proved 
effective and profitable in industry, 
accidents soon would cease to be a 
major problem. 


If every man, woman and child 
in the United States was filled today 
with an overwhelming desire to be 
safe and to respect the safety of 
others, 12 months from now ap- 
proximately $10,000,000,000 which 
would have been spilled into the 
bottomless pit of waste for reduced 
production, reconstruction, medical 
treatment and other costly results 
of accidents would be available for 
direct spending for positive pur- 
chases for the national good. 

It is probable that the average 
person of today is no more ready to 
work and live safely than his father 
was forty years ago. The average 
human is a compound of contradic- 
tions. He is bored with safety. He 
is afraid to admit desire for caution 
because he is bold with bravado. 
Couple this with the mysterious 
psychological complex which Freud 
has identified in every human, urging 
each man to a varying degree to 
destroy himself, and it will be recog- 
nized that we as individuals are the 
principal and complex variable in 
the accident causation equation. 


Freud’s theory is accepted by the 
few and ridiculed by the many—and 
year after year 37,000 to 39,000 
people are killed and some 1,300,000 
maimed in traffic accidents alone. 
Not even this awesome record in- 
spires caution, as witness the fact 
that it varies annually by not more 
than a few percentage points. A 
great amount of effective safety work 
has been accomplished, to be sure; 
but a great deal more remains to be 
done. The question, therefore, seems 
to be—how to do it! 


The key to this riddle is breaking 
through that strange barrier of hu- 
man resistance, and I suggest that 
what has been done in industry 
offers a way. If I seem to point with 
pride to the great strides that have 
been accomplished to make the 
American worker safer at his job, 
I take no pride in the fact that some 
15,000 of them still die from acci- 
dents on the job each year. But 
consider how much richer, fuller 
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As an agency-minded company we know all the 
work that goes into making a sale. When the going 


gets tough agents appreciate help . . . 


and the 


Worcester Mutual is always there to give it. 


Worcester Mutual 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 49 Elm Street 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


*% We are looking for agents in: 


Maine 
New Hompshire 
Vermont 


Virginia 
North Carolina 
poe Seveite 


Connecticut New Mexico 
Rhode Island Texas 

New York Washington, D.C. 
New Jersey 


io 
Pennsylvania 





and more secure our American way 
of life would be today if orily that 
same degree of progress had been 
made with accidents on our streets 
and highways and in our homes. 

It can be done, and more quickly 
than most people believe. But it will 
take determined, consistent and per- 
haps even forceful effort on the part 
of government and management, 
each working toward a common 
goal in its respective field of respon- 
sibility and effectiveness. Once that 


: Wor ester 
Mutual 


crusade for better living has been 
soundly launched, I shall not fear 
that it will ever be relaxed. Because 
safe living will prove to be both 
simple and profitable in every way. 
John V. Grimaldi, assistant man- 
ager, accident prevention depart- 
ment, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, before the Twin 
State Business Round Table spon- 
sored by the Associated Industries 
of Vermont and New Hampshire 
Manufacturers Association. 
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SOUTHERN INSURORS, INC. 
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Multiple Line Facilities for 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas 


22 NORTH 6th STREET 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 
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POCKET SIZE RECORDER 


Using the world’s smallest electric motor, 
this recorder, though small enough to fit 
in a man’s pocket, will record up to five 
hours of speech on a single reel of wire 
light enough to be mailed for a three cent 
stamp. Recordings can be erased and the 
wire used over and over again. Push- 
button control provides for recording, stop- 
ping, rewinding and playback. The ma- 
chine may be controlled by a foot-switch 
for transcribing dictation. Also the record- 
ing can be played back through earphones, 
a microphone or an external amplifier. The 
recorder is marketed by Geiss-America. 
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[] Pocket Size Recorder 
[1] Telephone Holder 

(1 Portable Addressograph 
(1 Double Duty Fan 

C Electrified File 











office efficiency 


TELEPHONE HO!.DER 


Called the “Phone Mate,” a new device 
being marketed by Pioneer Equipment 
Sales Company holds the telephone re- 
ceiver and mouthpiece at head level, in 
any desired position. Thus the user’s hands 


are free for typing or writing. It is de-. 


signed to fit any modern phone base and 
is quickly and easily attached. A small 
spring-operated lever fits over the saddle 
which ordinarily holds the phone receiver. 
Raising the lever has the same effect as 
lifting the receiver and snapping it down 
is the equivalent of hanging up. 


PORTABLE ADDRESSOGRAPH 


A new portable Addressograph machine 
has been developed by the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation for the everyday 
addressing and repetitive writing needs of 
smaller organizations or departments of 
larger companies. The machine is light- 
weight and requires about twice as much 
desk space as a telephone. It will take 
more than one plate at a time, will print 
repetitively, skip or print once and refile, 
in the same order. A new type of ribbon 
gives a fine-line print and keeps the plates 
clean because of a special coating on the 
ribbon. All common office forms may be 
imprinted by the machine. Finish is of 
brown morocco, 


The deep-pitched propeller of this Roll- 
About fan moves free air at the rate of 
3,950 cubic feet per minute. It serves a 
dual purpose as, in addition to being used 
to circulate air throughout a room, it can 
be rolled in front of an open window and 
used to exhaust the hot, stale inside air 
thus drawing in the cooler air. The rigidly 
mounted and cushioned-in-rubber two-speed 
motor runs silently and is said not to cause 
radio or television interference. A product 
of the Precision Equipment Company. 
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"ELEC 


A new electrified rotary card index file 
has been developed by Remington Rand 
Inc. for rapid reference and posting 
operations. Equipped -with chair and 
posting board it forms a complete and 
compact work station for all normal fil- 
ing and posting activities. Movable shelves 
travel in either direction and stop at post- 
ing level automatically. These features 
plus shorter crosswise trays and a rapid- 
action circuit system are said to provide 
smoother, faster automatic filing with 
noiseless operation. A foot switch can be 
installed to leave both the clerk’s hands 
free for work. Optional equipment may be 
had to position the desired tray at con- 
venient standing reference height. 
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APPLYING RECORDAK MICROFILMING TO BUSINESS ROUTINES —No. 10 in a series 
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Protecting Fords 


1% billion dollar business 


The Ford Motor Company photographs its vital 
records on Recordak Microfilm... gets valuable 
extra protection at low cost. 


Insurance against loss of property and sales is not enough. 
Not enough when the life of a business is at stake. 
If Ford’s vital records were lost, reconstruction would be 
a hopeless task. But Ford insures against this possibility— 
however slim—by microfilming its valuable documents and 
storing the Recordak Microfilm copies at remote locations. 
Microfilming is best for the job for the following reasons — 


1. Quickest, easiest way to duplicate records of all types and 
sizes in large volume. For example, 200 letter-size documents can 





TYPICAL RECORDS MICROFILMED AT FORD 


records of incorporation e stock transfer records 
e capital stock ledger e personnel data sheets 
e engineering drawings e formulas e test records 
® property records e accounts receivable and 
payable e contracts e titles « leases e easements 








e major litigation files 


be copied in 1 minute with a Recordak Triplex Microfilmer, one 
of the Recordak models used by Ford. 
2. Lowest Cost. As many as 29,000 check-size records fit on a 
100-ft. roll of Recordak 16mm Microfilm which costs only $3.65, 
including processing charges. 
3. No deterioration. Recordak Microfilms are processed to meet 
the high specifications of U.S. Bureau of Standards for archival 
films; will remain picture-perfect over the years. 
4, 99% space savings. Ford stores over 18 million Recordak 
film copies in a 20 x 30-ft. area. Not only does this save on filing 
equipment, but it also makes all records easily accessible. 
Protection is only one of the benefits which Recordak 
Microfilming is bringing to over 100 different types of 
business . . . thousands of concerns. Write for free book- 
let, “Protection of Vital Corporate Records,” and full 
details on Recordak Microfilming. Recordak Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


“Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance systems 





Requirements 


LYNE S. METCALFE 


T IS ONLY IN RECENT YEARS that 
Pas question of seating insurance 
office workers at their jobs in a way 
that will assure the greatest degree 
of comfort and efficiency has at- 


tracted management. Yet, careful 
studies and experiments in the past 
few years have revealed some star- 
tling truths, not only about seating, 
as it adds to worker’s health, effi- 
ciency, and work output, but like- 
wise as to seats themselves—when 
designed to fit the needs of the job 
and likewise, the particular type of 
worker. 


Vary Greatly 


The very large majority of office 
workers are workers with perma- 
nent stations, engaging in similar 
operations each work day. They are 
selected, first of all, for their skills, 
intelligence and know-how, though 
physical characteristics vary greatly 
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and therefore their seating require- 
ments, 

In solving this problem the man- 

agement, therefore, must approach 
it from two angles: 
a) Seating that will contribute to 
the health and comfort of the worker 
b) Seating that meets the particular 
exigencies of the individual clerical 
job and equipment 

Much has been learned by seating 
studies for office people by such lead- 
ers as the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Bell Laboratories, Dow Chem- 
ical, DuPont, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion Laboratories, the Army Insti- 
tute of Pathology, Veterans Admin- 
istration and others. 

First, let us consider posture as it 
affects the individual seated worker. 
A great deal has been learned about 
this subject through tests and sur- 
veys made through such organiza- 
tions as Lorenz Foundation of New 
York, Columbia University, in its 
studies of rest and fatigue; Indus- 
trial Medicine and Surgery Maga- 


zine, etc., and U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
Quoting Harold R. Nissley, pro- 
fessional industrial engineer of na- 
tional reputation who has specialized 
in this subject in behalf of industry: 
“A four year study points to four 
main considerations in the selection 
and use of the factory chair or stool : 
a) How comfortable is it? 
b) How safe is it? 
c) Is it easily adjustable (for a 
multi-shift operation) ? 
d) What are its annual maintenance 
costs ?” 


Workers’ Comfort 


As to a worker’s comfort and its 
impact on the amount and quality of 
his or her output, ample evidence 
exists that both factors are directly 
related to the degree of fatigue suf- 
fered by the individual worker. 

The industrial physician, after all, 
is charged with the responsibility 
of detecting fatigue, finding its 

(Continued on page 40) 
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...a coupon for executives 


who never send in coupons 
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obligation: 


The piece of paper immediately above this type 
may well change your office from one that looks 
ordinary to a colorful, cheerful, pleasant-looking 
place in which to work. 


It will bring you a free folder which shows you 


the famous Royal Standard Typewriter in some 
of its new colors. 


The folder describes in words and pictures, 
much better than we can do here, just how beau- 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


a division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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tiful the famous Royal Standard now is. It shows 
how you can mix beauty with practicability in the 
modern office. 

It takes less than a minute to fill in the coupon. 
It will take only a few minutes to look through 
the folder. 

You should have this free folder. 


Why not send in the coupon now? There is no 
obligation. 
® electric + portable 
standard 
roytype® business supplies 
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“I couldnt 
believe 
it ees 


..- When I saw the results at 
the end of the first month after 
we started using ‘Short-Write’ 
Policies. My girls turned out a 
lot better work and more of 
it, and there were many fewer 
absentees! It stands to reason 
though, having one size policy 
for all lines, with a really easy 
to follow fill-in arrangement 
and no messy carbons to handle 
—no wonder my girls turn out 
more work, more cheerfully!” 
« 

This same experience can be 
yours if you use “Short-Write” 
Policies for Automobile, Lia- 
bility, Burglary, Plate Glass 
and other lines you write. May 
we send you thecomplete story ? 

& 


Recording & 
Statistical Corp. 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
2815 N. Vermilion $t., Danville, Il. 


“YOUR KEY TO BETTER POLICIES” 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP. Dept. B-8 
100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


Send me your brochure on the 
**Short-Write’’ Policy Plan 


Name 








Company. 


Address. 





City. —_..--_-Lone__ State. 





Seating Requirements—from p. 38 


causes, and ascertaining its effect 
on individual workers, their jobs, 
and their characteristics. Through- 
out the industry employers whose 
staffs do not include professional 
medical service, fully realize the 
fatigue factor and its impact on pro- 
duction. But, in many instances, in- 
sufficient emphasis is placed upon 
seating. 

There are two forms of fatigue 
which may be classified as follows: 
(1) Pathological fatigue—which is 
undue, over-fatigue and (2) Physio- 
logical fatigue—which is related to 
muscular activity—normal, or other- 
wise. 

However, industry is most con- 
cerned today with pathological fa- 
tigue or undue fatigue which, as a 
rule, exists in the entire body of the 
worker so afflicted. This scarcely 
can fail to result in lowered personal 
efficiency, smaller output by the 
worker, rise in the incidence of acci- 
dents, and a higher operating cost 
to the employer. 

Some interesting information on 
this matter has been assembled by 
the United States Public Health 
Service, a study involving persis- 
tent and careful study of the hourly 
(and daily) output of numerous 
workers in various seated activities. 
These studies assume that 100% 
is the limit of petential efficiency or 
the major output feasible when all 
activities of a given group of work- 
ers should reach maximum at an 
identical hour. 


Great Improvement 


In this test one plant operated on 
an eight-hour day and a great im- 
provement in output was shown dur- 
ing the second hour which was as- 
sumed to be the result of activities 
during the first hour. Greatest rate 
of output was reached at the end of 
the third hour (given as 97.4%) 
while the lowest (80.8%) was 
shown during the last hour of the 
work day. 

In another case, a shop operating 
ten hours a day showed an increase 
during the second hour, based on 
activities the first hour, with a 
further increase during the third 
hour and with a maximum showing 


during the fourth hour. Then, a 


decrease so that during the tenth 
hour of work the rate was down to 
79.1%. 

As to accidents, due to fatigue, 
one fourth of 1,300 industrial acci- 
dents studied, the report says, were 
found to be due to worker fatigue. 

To a great extent, the design and 
widespread introduction of “pos- 
ture” chairs and work “stools” based 
upon careful studies of workers’ 
sitting and working habits, height, 
weight and so on, have been of great 
help in reducing these loss-through- 
fatigue factors. This has been par- 
ticularly true in the increasing use 
of the adjustable type seat which at 
the mere touch of the worker’s 
hands raise the seat to meet the 
comfort level of the individual and 
of his particular job. Combined 
with this instant raise and lower 
feature, is ircluded the proper pos- 
ture element especially as regards 
the back rest, etc. 

In many studies of seating in in- 
dustry, laboratories, offices and 
schools, it has been shown that there 
are other purely “business-manage- 
ment” demands entering into mod- 
ern seating which the adjustable 
work chair is designed to meet. 

For instance, where there is a 
multi-shift situation, there may be— 
and usually is—a_ time-wasting 
“scramble” for chairs by personnel 
where chairs vary in type and con- 
struction. With the adjustable type 
each man or woman can take any 
chair and in an instant bring it to 
his or her proper work level. 

It has also been found that with 
many work chairs, where chair plat- 
forms are provided, people work 
their way off the platform easily 
which is a cause for many serious 
disabling accidents. Where the 
chair is the proper height this is 
mutch less likely to happen. 

Better work including fewer er- 
rors, rejects, etc. invariably results 
where the personnel finds the seat 
easily adjustable to its individual 
comfort. 

The (patented) automatic ad- 
justing mechanism in this new type 
of seat works on the same principle 
as the bicycle coaster brake; when 
pressure is applied it grips. Four- 
teen balls in the wedge grip the steel 
rod which passes through the center. 
From the lowest position the seat 
is raised to the height desired. To 
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lower the seat, you first raise to ex- 
treme height, where it automatically 
releases a safety factor—being that 
weight must be removed to unlock. 
Then lower it all the way down to 
re-engage locking mechanism. 

Each person adjusts the seat 
height and position of back rest to 
suit his individual requirements 
taking but a few seconds to obtain 
correct adjustment for proper seat- 
ing. This seating is also advanta- 
geous in typing and business machine 
practice. 

In addition to bench workers, the 
adjustable stools and chairs are also 
adapted to machine workers giving 
them working comfort according to 
the most comfortable and ease pos- 
ture on the job. 


Working in Comfort 


Said Rex Dawson, of the Ad- 
justo Organization, whose studies 
and experiments have done much to 
make the new type posture chairs 
available to factories, laboratories, 
workshops and _ institutions—wher- 
ever people sit as they work: 
“More and more, this country has 
become conscious of the vast impor- 
tance of ‘working in comfort’ and 
even labor unions have come to rec- 
ognize proper seating as more than 
a mere ‘fringe’ benefit; it is a right. 
Seating discomfort at work and its 
effects on the production line also 
work harm beyond the shop into 
the worker’s personal life. 

“Fatigue has a way of pursuing 
the worker home, and in this way 
seriously affecting his or her morale 
and even loyalty, as a worker. Most 
employers today fully recognize that 
it is not enough to just keep the 
worker happy on the job; he must 
also be made happy as can be when 
off the job, or the employer’s reser- 
voir of labor is apt to decline. 

“It is not customary, we have 
found, for average workers to com- 
plain about seating unless it is so 
makeshift as to be personally dis- 
tressing. Few workers realize the 
extent to which modern work seat- 
ing has been developed, it is there- 
fore up to the employer. 

“Perhaps there is no more solid 
confirmation of the advantages of all 
this to worker and boss today than 
the attitude of the employes whose 
seating has been designed for com- 
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POINT FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE...BY NUMBER 


You can’t go wrong on this guaranteed* 
desk set... with its giant ink fountain-base 
that automatically fills the pen and keeps it 
ready to write a full page or more when- 'Fan 
ever you take it from its socket. 2556 
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Seating Requirements—Continued 


fort and working efficiency. It is 
one not only of gratitude and appre- 
ciation but one of brighter atmos- 
phere in the work room and a notice- 
able effect on the production rate 
and on the quality of the work 
done.” 

In connection with his four year 

chair study, engineer Nissley told 
this writer: 
“In my four year chair study, | 
found the deep form-fitting (tractor, 
bucket or western saddle) seat was 
greatly preferred to the flat or 
slightly curved seat. The reason 
for this is obvious when one con- 
siders the shape of the lower hip 
region. 

“The common objection of chair 
manufacturers to making a true 
form-fitting seat was tkat different 
sized people would require different 
sized seats. A factory test of a con- 
ventional farm tractor seat involving 
one hundred fifty operators ranging 
in weight from ninety to two hun- 
dred five pounds revealed no dis- 
comfort to such a seat. Most of the 
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reaction was enthusiastic, particu- 
larly on high jobs (seat height over 
25 inches). Thus it was not neces- 
sary to form-fit a seat to each oper- 
ator’s contours as you would a pair 
of shoes. A seat curvature that 
approached the curvature of the 
buttocks was better than no seat 
curvature at all. 

“Some chairs look safe but are 
found to be hazardous when in use. 
In order to minimize the tipping ten- 
dency of a chair, one chair manu- 
facturer turned his angle iron legs 
out at the bottom so that the chair 
feet came out tangent to the floor. 
This tapered-tangent feature mini- 
mized tipping and tripping; but one 
of these chair feet became so sharp 
after years of pushing over cement 
floors, that it caused a three-day 
lost-time leg injury to a workman 
who accidentally stumbled over it. 

“In our studies, we found the fol- 
lowing points to be desired in order 
to minimize hazards: Rounded, 
blunt edges and corners were better 
than sharp pointed edges. Simple 
mechanisms, generally, were safer 
than complex ones. Bucket or sad- 


dle seats were safer than flat, pol- 
ished rounded seats. Welded joints 
were more stable than bolted con- 
nections. Foot rings of lesser 
diameter than the feet spread mini- 
mized tipping especially on higher 
chairs.” 


COLOR STYLING 


AN EXCLUSIVE TAN-TONE color 
styling has been introduced on the 
full line of Underwood Sundstrand 
and Underwood Elliott Fisher ac- 
counting machines. Machine cases 
now have a two tone finish, a dark 
and light shade of tan which Under- 
wood has named Tan-Tone. All 
external parts are an eye appealing, 
non glare satin finish. 

Color has been distributed over 
the keyboard to effect a proper bal- 
ance and to set aside rows of func- 
tional keys from operational keys. 
As a result there is said to be less 
eye fatigue and more operating ease 
through color control. Machines, 
stands, shelves, drawer units and 
auxiliary tops, all in Tan-Tone, 
blend into a “new look’”’ unit. 


ORDER NOW TO BE: SURE OF EARLY DELIVERY 


HOW TO ORDER- Write your copy as you want it and send to us. 
Please enclose payment in full or 50% deposit. We will acknowledge 
your order and give our shipping date. 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed or your money refunded. 
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HE BIGGEST PROBLEM facing 

management is the control of 
office production. Control in this 
sense means to regulate—i.e., to 
effectively use the man-hours avail- 
able in the production of essential 
paper-work. Control is primarily 
carried out by the use of supervision 
and systems. Supervision carries 


out the policies of management and 
directs the efforts of the employees 
into proper channels. Systems es- 
tablish a uniform method of ac- 
complishment which is presumed to 
be the best at any given time. How- 
ever, the practical means of attaining 


control go far beyond just super- 
vision and methodology—control 
embodies a precise and comprehen- 
sive formula which on first glance 
may be discouraging, but which on 
further study will be found to con- 
tain the whole fabric of modern 
scientific management. 


No Easy Road 


There is no easy short cut to 
efficient operations. Some few at- 
tain efficiency of office personnel by 
good fortune and despite their self- 
created obstructions. Others attain 
it because they are by nature prac- 
tical and frugal and in consequence 
dislike any clerical operation which 
doesn’t produce value. Others will 
never obtain an efficient operation 
because they close their minds to 
the fundamentals of office manage- 
ment. 

Nothing is so final and discourag- 
ing to improvement than the mouth- 
ing of the phrase—‘We’ve been 
doing it that way for ten years (or 
twenty years) and it has been sat- 
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GUY FERGASON 


How to Control Office Work 


isfactory, so why change.”” Anyone 
who has done management consult- 
ing work and who approaches office 
production problems with an open 
mind and an objective viewpoint 


knows the great opportunities in the 
field. 


Factors of Control 


There are several steps in the 
control formula—they follow this 
pattern : 

First Step. Survey the volume of 
work and determine the variation 
in the day-to-day work load. 
Second Step. Survey the flow of 
work and determine the possibility 
of scheduling work so as not to 
pyramid the work-load. 

Third Step. Survey each position 
and determine the possibility of sim- 
plifying the procedures. 

Fourth Step. Standardize the 
method so that all who are doing a 
comparable task will perform by 
the same method—give definite fixed 
responsibility for work assignments. 

Work in an office rarely is main- 
tained at a uniform pace. There are 
days when the volume is greater 
than can be reasonably handled—on 
other days the employees are hard 
pressed to keep busy. Management 
may not be aware of this variable 
volume factor. It is essential that 
one or two regular routines be 
studied in order to determine which 
days of the week or which weeks 
of the month are the busiest. There 
is a tendency to gradually increase 
the office staff so that the highest 
regular volume of work can be 
handled. 

For example, let us say that it 
requires three man-hours (total) of 


clerical labor to handle a unit of 
work, and the units of work follow 
a schedule something like the chart 
on the next page. 

In this example, the highest work 
demand day requires 165 man-hours 
of clerical labor. This is equivalent 
to twenty-two employees (8 hours 
per day each less 30 minutes coffee 
break—15 minutes in morning and 
15 minutes in afternoon—equaling 
7% hours of working time). No 
doubt, the staff will be increased to 
about twenty-two persons. On days 
when the work load drops below 165 
hours, there will be non-productive 
hours, even though they may not be 
idle hours. Clean-up and fill-in work 
may be assigned to keep the em- 
ployees busy. 


Over-Loads Carried Forward 


By properly scheduling the work 
so that certain over-loads are carried 
forward, the production curve is 
smoothed out and an important sav- 
ings in man-hours is accomplished. 
In our example, scheduling of the 
work can save 33 man-hours per 
day (about four or five employees) 
with all carry-over work being com- 
pleted within two days and still pro- 
vide latitude for special assignments. 

The mail order business, certain 
retail merchandise establishments 
and industrial firms in order to cut 
costs have reduced their clerical 
man-hours below their peak demand 
load and have scheduled work so 
that over-loads are carried forward 
to periods when the work load light- 
ens. This procedure of control is so 
obvious and elementary that it ap- 
pears to be unimpressive. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Control Office Work—Continued 


Scheduling is more than “just de- 
laying” the work to later dates—it 
involves surveying the various tasks 
to determine which should carry pri- 
ority over others. Employees infor- 
mally follow a practice of selectivity 
—i.e., doing the most pressing tasks 
first and others as they find time. 
The system of scheduling as we have 
described it, puts more formality 
into the practice and permits man- 
agement to make such judgments 
of the importance of certain tasks 
as seem advisable. 

When the total man-hours are 
reduced to about 80% of the maxi- 
mum work load, there will be occa- 
sions when additional man-hours are 
required—this can be taken care of 
by employing professional service 
agencies (stenographic-clerical-cal- 
culating-typing-card punch service) 
on a temporary basis. 

Work simplification assumes a 
willingness to eliminate tasks which 
are not absolutely necessary. There 
are always certain records and re- 
ports which may be interesting— 
they may even be helpful—but are 
they necessary? Necessity is not a 
matter of desire. It is a matter of 
determining whether the work in 
question is essential for management 
decisions. Many office reports are 
typed—this makes them attractive 
—but if it takes five hours of typing 
labor to make them attractive, it is 
possible that hand-written reports 
(hand posted figures, ie.) repro- 
duced by a facsimile system will 
suffice. 

It may be convenient to file all 
routine correspondence so that when 
and if it is ever needed, it will 
be available. No disastrous result 
or financial loss would take place 
if the correspondence was not avail- 


able. Yet we recognize that man- 
agement finds it difficult to give up 
the traditional data or service and 
adopt a new type of philosophy 
which does away with the frills and 
luxuries of office procedure. But 
decide they must if their effort to 
strip office costs down to essentials 
is sincere. The rabbit runs faster 
when the dog is chasing and likewise 
costs go down faster when necessity 
is the spur for the action. It is our 
opinion that productivity could be 
increased conservatively by at least 
10% by a work simplification pro- 
gram. If the search for duplicate 
effort is intensive and if the tasks 
are objectively viewed with the pur- 
pose of eliminating unnecessary ac- 
tivities, reports, files and records— 
the increase in productivity can run 
as much as 25%, and even higher 
in some situations. 


The Key to Simplification 


The key to work simplification 

studies lies in the following areas: 
1. Combine tasks or change their 
sequence in order to reduce clerical 
effort. This deals with the “where” 
and “when” of systems. Scheduling 
will determine when a task is per- 
formed—proper office arrangement 
will determine where it is performed. 
2. Eliminate tasks whenever possible. 
This deals with the “what” and 
“why” factors of systems. Systems 
created to meet certain demands may 
be over-burdened by clerical duties 
in light of changed conditions. 
3. Simplify wherever possible—this 
deals with the “how” factor of sys- 
tems. Mechanization is one of the 
best possible solutions to an over- 
burdened clerical staff. 

Standardization and specialization 
go hand in hand. Standardization 
makes the procedures uniform and 
specialization fixes responsibility. 





Office Work Load over Week 





Day of Units of 
week work received 
Monday 50 
Tuesday 40 120 
Wednesday 30 e 90 
Thursday 35 : 105 
Friday 40 120 
Monday 55 165 
Tuesday 45 ' 135 
Wednesday 30 * 90 
Thursday 35 : 105 
Friday 40 120 


M-H per 
unit 


3 hours 
“ 


Work-load 
demand 


150 hours 


Scheduled 
work load 
132 hours 18 hours def. 
ny sé, .* 12 “over. 
132 42 % 
132 27 “9 
132 12 + 
132 33 

132 3 

132 42 

132 27 

132 12 


Deficiency or 
overage of hours 
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Small offices are the greatest of- 
fenders of the specialization theory 
on the assumption that it is impos- 
sible to fix responsibilities with a 
low volume and small staff. Every 
office has such activities as handling 
the mail, purchasing office supplies, 
accounting, typing and filing. If 
these tasks are put up for grabs each 
week, assigned on the basis of avail- 
ability rather than responsibility, 
buck passing becomes prevalent. 

One person may be and usually 
is responsible for.smore than one task 
assignment. One person may have 
more than he can handle on certain 
days and will require assistance from 
other employees. However, that 
person and each person in the office 
has certain duties which are assigned 
to them and for which they are 
responsible as well as accountable. 
Flexibility is developed when others 
are taught those tasks and can either 
take over or assist as the needs may 
occur. Large companies practice 
specialization because they have a 
high enough volume to permit one or 
more persons to do nothing else ex- 
cept the assigned task. When it 
becomes necessary to assign more 
than one task to an employee in 
order to provide a sufficient work 
load, management fails to see the 
importance of maintaining fixed re- 
sponsibilities. 

Much has been written about bore- 
dom in the office and how important 
it is to maintain a diversity of in- 
terests. All positions contain some 
tasks which are boring, but work is 
not basically boring if the person 
and the job are in reasonable balance. 
Boredom sets in when an employee 
who is capable of doing (1) more 
work (volume) and (2) work of a 
higher level is placed on a routine 
job which offers no challenge to his 
intelligence and energies. It is our 
observation that most boredom 
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springs from a lack of work or 
misplaced qualifications. We have 
preached the doctrine of aptitude 
testing in order to explore the drives 
and motivation of an applicant—the 
intelligence factor—the personality 
pattern—the clerical ability—the 
common sense factor. There is no 
need of hiring a ten ton truck to do 
the work of a light delivery unit. 

Coffee periods help relieve fatigue 
and some boredom. Recognition in 
the form of salary increases and pro- 
motions are incentives to meritorious 
performance. Sound supervision is 
the key to individual satisfaction. 
Provide these things and do a sound 
job of employment and your prob- 
lem will not be one of fighting bore- 
dom. Your problem will more likely 
be how to keep up with employees’ 
suggestions for better production 
methods. 





MANUAL PUBLISHED 


MANUAL OF BUSINESS FORMS by 
Wallace B. Sadauskas explains the 
basic principles of design and con- 
struction of business forms. It is 
illustrated with nearly one hundred 
charts, examples and pictures. The 
Manual points out the many different 
varieties of forms available for use 
in business and industrial manage- 
ment, covering every conceivable 
type of form from checks and ac- 
counting records to labels and price 
tags. 

For the first time, in this objective 
manual, all the tremendous number 
of available forms constructions are 
described in a manner which allows 
the reader to select the best type for 
a particular business system. Time 
studies of forms processing opera- 
tions are reduced to efficiency factor 
figures in easy-to-read charts which 
pinpoint the basic advantages and 
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“| got your pay envelope by mistake, Mr. 
Fibley . . . thought for a minute I'd gotten a 
2-dollar raise!" 
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disadvantages of each type of con- 
struction. In addition to chapters 
describing and illustrating construc- 
tions and variations, there are chap- 
ters on carbon paper, tags, envelopes 
and paper which are important com- 
modities in forms. Other chapters 
thoroughly cover duplicated forms, 
checks, pegboard forms, autographic 
registers, stock forms, manifold 
books, card forms, etc. 

The Manual was over a year in 
preparation. It is paperbound, in 
magazine format and includes almost 
one hundred pages of informative 
advertising, providing a wide range 
of sources for the reader to use in 
deciding on forms manufacturers 
and suppliers. 

Mr. Sadauskas is a specialist in 
the design, use and procurement of 
printed matter. A graduate of the 
Carnegie Tech School of Printing 
Management and a New Yoik Uni- 
versity graduate of Business Admin- 
istration, he has been a purchasing 
agent for the Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp. the past nine years 
where his work has given him an 
especially favorable opportunity to 
study the use of business forms in 
widely diversified fields under all 
different conditions. 

The Manual is published by Office 
Publications Company, 232 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


AUTOMATION 


AUTOMATION IS DESCRIBED as one 
of the basic reasons for the new 
small group insurance plans to be 
offered by the Security Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, according to an announcement 
of Robert S. Phillips, group man- 
ager. 

“Automation makes possible many 
smaller firms today. Through use 
of modern electronic equipment or- 
ganizations are able to function with 
fewer employees, new firms in a 
variety of fields continue to grow 
in volume but find it unnecessary to 
add to their personnel because of 
automation which means machines 
do the work of many. It is the use 
of modern electronic computing 
equipment which now makes it pos- 
sible for SBL to issue their New 
Concepts group insurance plans to 
employer groups of from ten to 
twenty-four employees, Phillips 
stated. 


booklets 


P207—Awards 


This brochure, which displays a selection 
of service and production awards, describes 
the five basic considerations applying to the 
creation of a service recognition plan. These 
basic factors must also be included in the 
creation of other types of recognition pro- 
grams, such as sales and safety, which from 
this basis are then tailored specifically to 
the ends to be accomplished. With such a 
program you pay comparatively little for 
that which you otherwise cannot buy at all 
—warmth and friendly feeling plus the in- 
centive for higher accomplishment. 


P208—Record Trends 


This is a series of pocket size booklets, 
published bi-monthly, which in each issue 
deals with the problems and their solutions 
of record filing and a review of the latest 
developments in that field. They are pub- 
lished by a service organization which does 
not manufacture any equipment. A listing 
of recent titles will indicate the subject 
matter covered: library filing systems, guard- 
ing research data, shelf filing and rate your 
iles. 


P209—How to Use Reprints 


There is a wide area in which reprinted 
material can be used for promotional work. 
Suitable material can be reprinted for the 
use of salesmen or as part of a direct mail 
campaign. There are methods by which un- 
usual effects can be achieved at a compara- 
tively low cost. This booklet describes some 
of the possibilities and techniques of re- 
printing by the offset process. It covers 
such uses of reprinted material as publicity, 
testimonials, promotions and mail stuffers 
and gives some rules for preparing copy for 
offset reprinting. 
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The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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MANAGEMENT CONTROLS 


DICK CARLSON 
Management Consultant 
Farm Bureau Insurance Companies 


me as CONTROLS are 
devices, techniques, and tools 
of modern management. They are 
designed to assist the board of di- 
rectors, the president, and other 
major executives attain results in 
conformity with approved objec- 
tives, standards, and schedules. 

Adequate management controls 
will assist executives to: (1) pro- 
ject desired results more accurately ; 
(2) identify and forecast major 
trends; (3) determine need for 
changes; (4) detect operating prob- 
lems in time to take corrective ac- 
tion before they become critical, and 
(5) conserve time and effort on the 
part of all concerned. 

A primary problem in establishing 
management controls within each 
organization is to identify, isolate, 
and determine what significant in- 
formation is needed by its board of 
directors, its president, and other 
major executives. It is also impor- 
tant to determine what information 
is non-essential. Good management 
controls are those which permit sub- 
ordinates the optimum freedom and 
opportunity for the utilization of 
their resourcefulness, abilities, and 
potential power in the accomplish- 
ment of the major end results dele- 
gated to them by top management. 
Bad management controls are those 
which restrict freedom of action, 
or hamper desired end results. 

The best control of controls is the 
exercise of personal power, insight, 
and true leadership on the part of 
the president or the general manager, 
and, in turn, his subordinate execu- 
tives. There is no effective substi- 
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tute for man-to-man chain of influ- 
ence, from the top of the organiza- 
tion downward. All controls should 
be designed with the objective of 
exercising the minimum of restraint 
necessary to avoid current mistakes 
and future waste. This requires a 
periodic review and appraisal of 
every record and every report and 
every control maintained throughout 
the organization. 

Jobs tend to expand. Periodically 
every job, every procedure, and 
every control should be appraised 
from the viewpoint of its contribu- 
tion to the achievement of the com- 
pany’s objectives. 

Effective controls portray, pref- 
erably in graphic charts, significant 
facts to top management as they are 
needed currently for management 
purposes. Controls, to be effective, 
require: (1) prompt availability 
when and as needed by management ; 
(2) the elimination of all non-essen- 
tial data; (3) ease of comparison 
for conformity with established ob- 
jectives, budgets, and other goals, 
and (4) ease of interpretation, filing, 
and current use. 

It is axiomatic in industrial engi- 
neering that “He who does his job 
the best does it with the least pos- 
sible effort.” That is, the skilled 
worker attains maximum results 
with a minimum of expended energy. 
This is exemplified dramatically in 
the difference between the perform- 
ance and the results of the profes- 
sional golfer and the “dub”; the 
expert typist and the “hunt-and- 
peck” artist; the skilled artisan in 
the use of “sharp tools,” and the 
unskilled workman in the use of 
“dull tools.” 


Management controls involve both 
the science and the art of manage- 


ment. Just as it is essential for pro- 
fessional golfers to master certain 
techniques required in golfing, so it 
is essential that executives in the 
profession of management be skilled 
in the use of management tools. 
Probably the underlying cause of 
more management problems than 
any other single factor, as well as 
one of the greatest causes of busi- 
ness failures, is the lack of adequate 
management controls. 

On the final test of management 
a successful economic job alone is 
not enough. The results of the total 
operation for which management is 
responsible, in each organization, 
must be satisfying to: 

a. Customers— 
b. Employees— 
c. Owners—and 
d. The Public— 

Management is accountable to 
people for its stewardship; for the 
satisfactions and the dissatisfactions 
that accrue to people as a result of 
the manner in which management 
carries out its responsibilities and 
authorities ; for the manner in which 
it solves the problems of manage- 
ment; for eliminating the causes of 
management problems. 

This can be done only as we re- 
view our performance and improve 
our skills in planning, organizing, 
directing, coordinating, and con- 
trolling the management activities 
of our respective organizations. The 
greatest of all arts is the ability to 
create circumstances which cause 
people to produce to the maximum 
of their capacity in the attainment 
of common objectives, not because 
they have to, but because they 
want to. 
~ Reprinted from The Interpreter published by 


the Insurance Accounting and Statistical Asso- 
ciation. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
Card File 25. Composing 68. Business Forms 

. Fibre Board . Direct Copying 69. Duplicating Supplies 

. Insulated . Duplicating 71. Erasers (Specialized) 

Metal . Micro-filming 72. Loose Leaf Systems 
Micro . Mimeograph Slip Sheet 73. Marking Devices 

- Open Shelf Files . Typewriter, Automatic 75. Paper Perforators 

. Portable . Typewriter, Electric 76. Pens 

. Rotary . Typewriter, Manual 77. Pencils 

. Stencil 81. Staple Removers 

- Tabulating Card MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


. Visible 32. Addressing 
. Wooden 33. Checkwriting SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


34, Dictating 83. Copyholders 


FILING SUPPLIES 35. Intercommunication 85. Justifier . 
129. Cards 139. Paper Folding 9 poe Indicator 
11. Fasteners 36. Stapling and Fastening 88. Ribb & Carbons 
12. Folders a Loder 
13. Index Tabs OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
14. Supports 38. Ash Trays & Stands TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
105. Bulietin Boards 90. Cord Cover 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 39. Cash Boxes 91. Holder 
15. Adding 40. Chair Cushions 92. Index 
16. Billin 41. Currency Trays 94. Silencer 
17. Bookkeeping 42. Desk Lamps 95. Stands 
18. Calculating 43. Desk Pads 
109. Payroll 44. Desk Trays LOSS PREVENTION 
19. Tabulating 45. Drawer Trays 140. Burglary Alarms 
46. Moisteners 97. Fire Extinguishers 
MACHINES, MAILING 47. Name Plates 63. Fire Protection Service 
20. Dating Stamps 48. Pen & Ink Sets 98. Fire Aid Kits 
4 roa e Sealers 49. Waste Baskets 112. Floor og * ag 
- Mail Openers 107. Recording Door Loc 
. Postal Meters OFFICE FURNITURE 138. Safety Aenea 
. Postal Scales 50. Air Conditioners 128. Salvage Services 
Sorters 51. Bookcases 125. Truck Alarm Systems 


. Time Stamp a Pera 141. Watchman's Clocks 


1g agai SERVICES 


August, 1955 . Fluorescent Lighting 62. Accounting System 
Best’s Insurance News| = !08. Incandescent Lighting 127. Filing Systems 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. : — Suites ie geal ans 


Please forward complete information C 65. Record System 
and prices on the siedha chacked. ; my Typewriter 66. Sales come, 
No. . Tables 
No. . Wardrobes MISCELLANEOUS 
Ne N 131. Accident Diagramming 
: “a 132. Advertising Blotters 
Ne. No. . Card Index 116. Advertising Specialties 
Other . Duplicator 103. Birthday Cards 
. Envelopes 130. Building Evaluation 
: . Labels 117. Display Material 
Firm Nome . Letterhead 104. Greeting Cards 
Attention of - . Policy 99. Leather Goods 
Position Led 114. Policy Wallets 


ow rs 
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aks) Aibdiees . Photocopying 100. Promotional Gifts 
City . Thin (Copy) 126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
. Visual Policy Jackets 101. Silencer for Dictating 
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CRITICIZE RATE CHANGE 
PROCEDURE 


THE RETROACTIVE EFFECTIVE date 
rule (which has been followed in 
the recent series of rate and coverage 
changes) was strongly criticized at 
the recent meeting of the directors 
of the California Association of 
Insurance Agents on the basis that 
it results in a staggering duplication 
of work by both producers and 
companies. 


AUTO LIABILITY RATES 


REDUCED PRIVATE PASSENGER auto- 
mobile liability rates filed by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers became effective July 5 in 
certain rating territories of Kansas 
and Wisconsin and in Omaha, Ne- 
braska and its vicinity. The reduc- 
tions apply to all private passenger 
cars except those owned or prin- 
cipally operated by unmarried mo- 
torists under twenty-five. 

Revised private passenger auto- 
mobile liability rates filed by the 


Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau be- 
came effective July 13 in Ohio. 
Bodily injury rates were reduced 
from 3% to 10% and property dam- 
age rates from 3% to 15% except 
in a few areas where there were 
small increases due to unfavorable 
experience. The overall effect is a 
reduction of about 2.5%. 


AUTO PHYS. DAM. RATES 


REDUCED PRIVATE PASSENGER auto- 
mobile physical damage rates filed 
by the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association became effective 
June 20 in Arizona, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada and Utah, and June 27 in 
Maine, Maryland and New York. 
The average basic rate reductions 
are up to 10% except for Arizona 
where the rates are 15% to 19% 
lower. Commercial fire and collision 
rates are also reduced in Maine and 
Maryland. In addition, a reduction 
of 13% is allowed where a woman 
operator under twenty-five is neither 
the owner nor the principal operator 
and a credit of 10% is allowed where 











Sales are moving targets that won’t stand 
still. “On Target” today—“Off Target” 
tomorrow. To sell and keep selling, you 
have to keep prospects within range. 

Don’t fall into theerror of thinking your 
market is relatively stable. Here are the 
facts: Over 36 million people will move 
from one city to another this year; 70% 
of all families move from one town to 
‘another at least once every 10 years. Or 
to pinpoint one entire industry, a three 
year study revealed that 56% of all com- 
panies placed new men in one or more 
top positions. 


BOS’N DAN— 
THE ANCHOR MAN 


YOUR BUSINESS! 





Ancor 


HELPS PUSH Casuatry 


Promotions, deaths, retirements and 
transfers keep today’s buying targets on 
the move. So when making your plans, 
remember: At any time, perhaps 25% 
of your potential customers never heard 
of you before. 

Look to Anchor as a company who 
can help you stay “On Target”—keep 
pace in 1955. New ideas, new methods, 
improved coverages all add up to help 
you meet the challenge in today’s chang- 
ing market. Tie in with Anchor! 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile—Misc. Gen. 
Liability—Allied Lines 
Burglary—Plate Glass 

Fire & Allied Lines 
Fidelity & Surety 

- Inland Marine 


Company 
st PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 








a driver under 25 has completed a 
recognized driver training course. 
Revised automobile physical dam- 
age rates filed by the Association be- 
came effective in Rhode Island on 
June 27. The changes apply to both 
private passenger and commercial 
vehicles and will result in an annual 
decrease estimated at $65,000. 
Revised automobile physical dam- 
age rates filed by the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association 
also became effective in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, Oklahoma 
and Wisconsin on July 5, The New 
Hampshire revisions apply to com- 
mercial risks and will result in an 
estimated annual saving to policy- 
holders of $22,000. Those in the 
other four states apply to private 
passenger automobiles only and are 
generally downward revisions. 


FIRE RATE REDUCTIONS 


THE OKLAHOMA. STATE INSURANCE 
Board has approved a reduction of 
dwelling fire rates and an optional 
$50 deductible on extended coverage. 
Extended coverage rates on house- 
hold contents are also reduced. 

Fire insurance rates on office, com- 
mercial and industrial buildings were 
reduced from 12% to 20% in the 
State of Washington effective July 
8. It is estimated the reduction will 
save policyholders $8 million over 
the next five years. 


W. C. RATE REVISIONS 


REVISED WORK MEN’S COMPENSATION 
rates filed by the Pennsylvania Com- 
pensation Rating Bureau became ef- 
fective in that state on July 1. The 
new rates are 4.6% lower on the 
average and are estimated to rep- 
resent an annual saving to policy- 
holders of $2,400,000. 

Increased workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates on coal mining classifica- 
tions became effective July 1 in Vir- 
ginia. Also the minimum premium 
for surface coal mining was de- 
creased from $50 to $46. 

Increases in workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates filed by the Minnesota 
Compensation Rating Bureau be- 
came effective in that state on 
August 1. The increases average 
4.9% and represent the cost of the 
increased benefits voted by the 
Legislature this year. 
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LOYALTY GROUP* 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


Cosh —____________$ 6,504,482.72 
Loans on Real Estate 965,857.92 
*Bonds ond Stocks_____ 147,618,784.78 
Interest due and occrved__ 
" and Departmental 
fences —— 
Real Estate 
Equity in Marine and Foreign 
Insurance Pools ——__. 


171,504.67 
3,799,979. 
3,213,500.00 


9,022,449.) 
All other Assets. Ss 1,455,742.29 


Total admitted assets_$172,752,301.40 


Reserve for Losses___—__$ 18,869,733.29 


Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 


1,641 500.00 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 54,939,364.59 


Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 


2,459 097.50 


Funds held under Reinsurance 


All other Liobilities__ 


Treaties 7 836,740.08 
1,104,179.18 
Cepitel 10,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 75,901 486.76 


Totel _____$172,752,301.40 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $85,901,686.76 
Securities corried at $3,290,509.33 in the obove statement are deposited os required by low. 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Coch SS 598,124.35 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 1,841.96 
*Bonds ond Stocks__™-._—._13,083,,787.460 
Interest due and accrved___ 34,661.45 


Agents and Departmental 
Balances 935,891.86 


Reet Estate 160,000.00 
All other Assets____ 400,669.59 
Total admitted assets___$15,214,976.81 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses _______$ 1,971,464.67 
Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 171,500.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums —6,113,108.65 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 284,672.50 
All other Liobilities____. 26,299.08 
Capital 1,000,000.00 
Not Surpivs _SA47 991.91 
Total $15,214,976.81 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,647,931.91 
Securities carried at $795,921,11 in the above statement are deposited os required by low 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
ee 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 349,567.43 
*Bonds and Stocks... 36,221,447.38 
Interest due and accrued __ 66,711.94 
Agents and Departmental 

Balances 2,824,359 .57 


All other Assets__._ 206,228.78 
Total admitted Assets___$40,372,989.38 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses ___$ 5,351,118.39 
Reserve for Loss Expenses 465,500.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 15,579,819.80 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 803 582.50 
All other Liobilities___ 51,729.61 
Capital 3,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 15,121,239.08 
Tete) ____$40,372,989.38 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $18,121,239.08 
Securities carried at $2,754,310.37 in the above statement are deposited as required by low 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Os eS 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 53,792.36 
“Bonds and Stocks 43,576,089.40 
Interest due and accrued 121,764.91 
Agents ond Departmental 


Balances 
Equity in Marine and Foreign 
Insurance Pools —___ 141,845.57 
All other Assets 243,951.19 


Total admitted Assets__$49,890,233.85 


3,594,144.55 


LIABILITIOS 
Reserve for Losses ______§ 18,433,961.00 
Reserve for Loss Expenses _._—s—:'1,779,775.00 
Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 13,366,920.06 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses _1,513,059.00 


189,825.78 

280,587.95 

2,000,000.00 

12,326,105.06 

Tote! _______$49,890,233.85 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $14,326,105.06 
Securities carried at $4,440,750.05 in the above statement are deposited os required by low. 


Western Department 


120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Iilinois 


Southwestern Department 


912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texos 
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NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
OE 
*Bonds ond Stocks... 
Interest due and occrved__. 
Agents and Departmental 


Balances 


701 306.98 
12,961 457.05 
31,762.10 


1,584,124.81 
Real Estate 


70,500.00 
All other Assets. 269,713.05 


Total admitted Assets__$15,419,063.99 


ABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses__-__—_—__9§ 1,971,464.47 
171,500.00 
5,739,933.61 
293,472.50 


Reserve for Loss Expenses__. 
Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
All other Licbilities___. 
Capitel 
Net Sucplus 619,958.23 
Tete! ______ $$ 15,619,063.99 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,419,958.23 
Securities corried at $1,822,477.09 in the cbove statement are deposited as required by law. 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


Cobh ________$ 34,471.83 
Bonds ond Stocks... 399,903.86 
Interest Due and Accrved_____ 2,904.58 
Agents and Department Balances 15,526.81 
All other Assets 13,400.00 

Total admitted Assets____$466,207.08 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses_$ 
Capital 
Met Surplus 


3,863.32 
100,000.00 
362,343.76 


Total 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $462,343.76 
Securities carried at $55,801.87 in the above statement ore deposited as required by low. 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cash $ 2,038,580.99 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 450,709.87 
*Bonds and Stocks 50,889 ,280.64 
Interest due and occrued _ 119,254.06 
—— 


Equity in Marine and Foreign 
“\ncrents Posts 


3,701 677.51 


147,212.23 
All other Assets 141,118.75 
Tetal admitted Assets__$57 487,834.05 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses ____$ 22,082,945.00 
Reserve for Loss Expenses 2, 100,947.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 15,495,847.68 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,534,026.45 
Reinsurance 


Funds held under 
Treaties 


All other Liebilities ___ 
Capital 2,000,000.00 
Met Surplus 13,500,276.92 
Tete! __$57,487,834.05 


616,139.04 
157,651.96 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $15,500,276.92 
Securities carried at $1,492,140.80 in the above statement are deposited os required by low. 


ibed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


HOME OFFICE 


10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Foreign Department 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Canadian Departments 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, 8. C. 





O YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
1)... this year” may sound like 
an odd suggestion for the month of 
August, in a discussion of why gen- 
eral insurance agents also 
sell life insurance. However con- 
sidering the fact that the average 
merchant today, contracts for his 
Christmas merchandise, well in ad- 
vance of the Christmas season, why 
don’t we here and now consider how 
we may prepare ourselves for the 
Christmas market. 


should 


Gilt Edge Gitt 


By helping our clients, “Do your 
Christmas shopping early this year,” 
you and I can make additional com- 
mission income to provide for our 
own Christmas shopping, if we tell 
them about a “Gilt Edge Gift’ for 
their boys and girls. 

Are you not just as proud as you 
can be of the life insurance policy 
your father bought for you during 
your childhood? . . . Wouldn't you 
now buy more life insurance at that 
same very low rate—if possible? ... 
In fact, wouldn’t you be willing to 
have reimbursed your father for the 
total premiums he would have paid, 
if he had thought ahead, anticipated 
your future needs, and purchased a 
policy for you, larger than the one 
which was actually purchased ? 


Don’t you agree that most of your ° 


clients have had these same thoughts, 
especially if this client of yours is 
now uninsurable? 


Gift Conscious 


These are the people, to whom I 
believe you should carry this mes- 
sage, during the month of December 
—a month during which they are 
gift conscious. It is during the 
Christmas Season that fathers and 
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IRA D. KEITER 


Insurance Broker, Albany, N. Y. 


grandfathers should have pointed 
out to them the value of life insur- 
ance as a gift to their children and 
grandchildren. 

[ prepared a book which I later 
had mimeographed, showing the 
complete picture of the Life Paid Up 
at Age 65 Plan for ages 0 through 
21. I prepared it because it seemed 
too time consuming to have to pre- 
pare a new proposal for each case 
I discussed. In addition, I would 
have to get the child’s age and then 
call back a second time to present 
the proposal. With the book I can 
now open a discussion with any 
client about his child or children, 
or grandchild or grandchildren, and 
have the complete picture at my 
fingertips, to present to him. This 
book makes it possible for me to 
discuss the plan on a moment’s no- 
tice, in my office when a client stops 
by the office, or in the client’s home 
when I have made a general insur- 
ance call. 


The Net Gain 


The following is a brief summary 
of the pertinent information con- 
tained in the book. A $10,000 Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Paid Up at 
Age 65 policy (with return of pre- 
mium to age 15) purchased on a 
child age 5 has an annual premium 
of $126.70, a little more than $10 a 
month. In the book I have shown 
the client that the approximate cash 
value and dividend accumulation at 
age 65 amounts to $16,641.60, after 
total premiums of $7,602.00 have 
been deposited. The net gain then, 
in addition to the fact that $10,000 
of insurance protection has been 
in force since age 15, amounts to 
$9,039.60 ($16,641.60 minus $7,- 
602.00). 


Suppose, however, the client gave 


some other type of gift, feeling that 
the child should buy his own insur- 
ance when he began to raise a family, 
say at age 25. At that time the 
annual premium for the same plan 
would be $225.50, assuming the 
child is not then charged an extra 
premium due to physical impair- 
ment, or rejected by reason of credit 
rating, occupation, or physical con- 
dition. 


Cash Value 


The approximate cash value and 
dividend accumulation at age 65 
under this plan would amount to 
$13,527.70, whereas the total pre- 
miums deposited until his age 65 
would be $8,900.00. The net gain 
under this plan, in addition to the 
fact that $10,000 of insurance pro- 
tection has been in force since age 
25 amounts to $4,627.70 ($13,527.70 
minus $8,900.00). 

Therefore the actual loss to the 
child sustained by putting off the 
purchase from age 5 to age 25 is the 
difference between $9,039.60 and 
$4,627.70 or $4,411.90. The replac- 
ing gift must certainly have to be a 
valuable one to offset this substantial 
loss. 

Look ahead to thé time the young- 
sters, whose iathers you have sold 
such a policy to, begin to realize the 
value of the policy as a gift, and 
consider the feeling they will have 
toward you, the agent who helped 
to build their insurance estate at 
such bargain rates. Can you visual- 
ize such a man buying his general 
insurance at that time from anyone 
other than you? 

Give your child, and help your 
clients to give their children a gift 
which will always be remembered— 
a “Gilt Edge Gift’”—a life insurance 
contract. 
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POINTED at the TS of. 


‘eS 


The Businessman > 
The Young Family Man 
his brand-new policy is ideally oie 
his low-premium policy is de 
suited to provide protection F a 
re signed for the young family man 
against. a temporary business ’ 
: § ; just getting started in his career 
need. It offers the life insurance : ( 
: —when life insurance needs are , 
you need at a minimum rate v r f r 
greatest and his budget is limited 


New MONY 
‘TRAT’ Policy 


offers 10,000 
of Life Insurance 


at an initial rate of 


Only 16¢ A Day! 


(BASED ON AGE 30) 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ‘‘TEMPORARY MODIFIED TERM’’: 


@ Sold in amounts of $10,000 or more. @ Sample gross premiums, dividend illustrations 

© Can be converted at any time during the 5- and illustrative net premiums for $10,000: c 

year period to the same amount of permanent Gross iestrative ecrative 

insurance . . . without further evidence of in- At age 30 a] pn mn ——— 

surability. First 2 years $57.20 None $57.20 
Third through fifth years $82.70 $25.50 $57.20 


| At age 40 
NZ 


First 2 years $83.90 None $83.90 
; j Mia OF New Worx Third through fifth years $116.60 $32.70 $83.90 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Broodway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Life insurance— Accident and Sickness — Hospitalization— 


*Dividend illustrations are in no sense guarantees or even estimates of 
Retirement Plans... FOR INDIVIOVALS ANO EMPLOYEE @ROUPS 


future dividends, which must depend on future experience and the an- 


nual action of the Company’s Trustees. Illustrative net premiums are 
MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 


simply the gross premiums less the illustrative dividends. 





Business 
Life 


Insurance 


OST GOLF COURSES consist of 
eighteen holes. Is there any 
particular reason why a 
person should not play the second 
nine holes with the same clubs he 
used on the first nine? Are there 
not traps on both nines? Are there 
not short holes and long holes? Are 
there not areas that are “rough” 
. and are the hazards on the 
first nine much different from those 
to be found on the second nine? 
Isn’t the “approach” important on 
every hole? Wouldn’t it be ridicul- 
ous never to try the second nine, 
because you considered you didn’t 
have the proper clubs, or adequate 
experience ? 


The Same Course 


I think this analogy may properly 
be used in comparing business insur- 
ance with personal insurance. 


Es- 


sentially, if personal insurance is the 


ERNEST D. HASELTINE, JR., C.L.U. 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
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“first nine,” then business insurance, 
as I define it, is the “second nine” 
of an eighteen-hole course . . . the 
terrain may be a little different . . . 
there may be minor differences be- 
tween the first nine and the second 
nine . . . Dut they are still just two 
parts of the same golf course! 

My simplified definition of busi- 
ness insurance is that it is “life in- 
surance paid for with business 
funds.” Here’s another definition: 
If the immediate reason for the pur- 
chase of the insurance is the provid- 
ing of cash that will be needed for 
business purposes when the insured 
dies, then the insurance is “business 
life insurance.” 

I stress the phrase “immediate 
reason” because it is my belief that 
the ultimate reason for almost all 
business insurance is the protection 
of the insured’s family. This is quite 
obvious in the case of the sole pro- 
prietor. Although that fact is less 
obvious in the more complex forms 
of business organization, it is actually 
just as true in the closely-held cor- 
poration and in the partnership. Al- 
most every business, upon which the 
average agent will call, is merely the 
tool the businessman himself is 
using, in his effort to provide finan- 
cial security for his family group. 


Logical and Easy 


The sale of business life insurance 
is as logical, and as easy, for the 
average agent as is the sale of per- 
sonal life insurance. The field of 
business life insurance has been 
neglected by the average agent— 
primarily because of the great illu- 
sion—the illusion that business in- 
surance is mysterious; that selling 
business insurance requires a tre- 


mendous amount of technical knowl- 
edge ; that selling business insurance 
requires special selling skills. Of 
course specialized knowledge is a 
great help in the sale of business life 
insurance but specialized knowledge 
is also a great help in selling personal 
insurance and yet most of the per- 
sonal life insurance in force in this 
country was written by average 
agents, with an average amount of 
knowledge, and an average amount 
of selling skill. 

The National Association of 
Credit Men conducted a survey of 
some twenty-two thousand different 
business organizations. In _ their 
survey, they found that three-quar- 
ters of these firms did not have any 
business life insurance. They found, 
also, that two-thirds of these firms 
had never even been solicited for 
business life insurance! 

A survey by the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Research of the 
University of Illinois shows that 
three out of five American business 
units have no business insurance of 
any type; and, about forty per cent 
of those who have no business insur- 
ance, have never heard of life insur- 
ance for business protection or 
business purposes. 

One of America’s large publishing 
houses conducted a similar survey 
and found that although 97% of 
the surveyed firms carried fire insur- 
ance on buildings, less than 13% 
carried life insurance against the 
loss of a valuable key executive. For 
every one firm that has a serious fire 
claim, sixteen firms will have a 
death claim. 

Ever since the close of World 
War II, alert retailers and manu- 
facturers have been going after what 


{Continued on page 54) 
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A New England Mutual General Agent answers some questions about 


the practical versatility of 


New England Mutual coverages 





Do you offer a so-called ‘‘special’’ policy? 


President of the New England Mutual General Agents 
Association and Vice President of the New York City 
Life Managers Association, Wheeler H. King, CLU, face amount at preferred rates. We have been offering our 
heads one of the Company’s large agencies in that city. 


“T assume you refer to policies written with a minimum 


Ordinary Life with a minimum of $5,000 for some time. 





Our net cost continues to be competitive, but we don’t 
think of it as a ‘special’. Ordinary Life accounts for 50% 


of our individual sales volume.” 


How about policies designed to ease the load of 
premium payments in the early years? 


“Our New Englander 2-3-5 term policy — automatically 
convertible — is one means to make a good start at low 
cost. We also offer several combinations of basic policies 
and riders to keep the premium at a minimum in the 
early years, or to give extra low cost protection for limited 
periods. Our new Decreasing Term policy is a particularly 
good buy with conversion in mind, as well as for mortgage 


protection. In a word — with our twelve various term 





coverages and the liberal change feature in our ordinary 





contract — we do have real versatility!” 


Do you write supplementary benefits? 


“We recently introduced a very attractive Disability In- 
come plan in addition to our Waiver of Premium. And we 
offer Double Indemnity which can be added to many of 


our term as well as our permanent coverages.” 


Do you encourage brokerage of all your lines? 


“We certainly do. We find the broker’s prestige with his 


client and our know-how make a profitable combination.” 


m NEW ENGLAND €3 MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 
THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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has been called “America’s Boom- 
ing Baby Market.” All over the 
country, the elementary schools are 
bursting at the seams, because of the 
substantial increase in the birth rate 
in the last eight years. It’s axiomatic 
that when a baby is born, a life in- 
surance sales opportunity is born 
at the same time. But think for a 
minute of your home community, 
and think not only of the babies, but 
of the many new businesses that have 
been born there since the close of 


World War. II, Many of these new 
businesses represent genuine pros- 
pects for business life insurance— 
just as surely as a proud new father 
is a genuine. prospect, for family 
protection insurance. 

Dun & Bradstreet reports that 
102,545 new corporations were or- 
ganized in 1953. This is an increase 
of more than 10% over the number 
formed in 1952, and in 1952 al- 
most 93,000 new corporations were 
formed. These numbers do not in- 
clude partnerships and sole pro- 
prietorships. 





Here’s teamwork that builds business 


The gentleman on the left is John B. 
Callaghan of W. D. Callaghan Inc., Ter- 
minal. Tower Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
He’s shaking hands w.th Ben Patch of 
Prudential’s Cleveland Brokerage Office. 
Very likely they’ve just closed another 
deal — together. 


“We handle all general lines, and spe- 
cialize in transportation coverages” says 
Mr. Callaghan. “My clients often ask if I 
sell life insurance too—it makes me realize 





my customers expect me to take care of 
all their insurance needs. If I didn’t, some- 
one else would. 


“Yhat’s where Prudential comes in. Fhey’re 
a big help when it comes to looking after 
these life insurance needs. Mr. Patch and 
the Pru have helped me close many a sale. 
And even with all this help, I still get the 
full commission! 


“Tt’s teamwork like this that builds business 
—for both of us.” 





TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE - THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1,-N. ~J. 


I want to know more about Prudential’s LIFE DEPARTMENT PLAN 
and how it will make Lire sales easier for me. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





PHONE 





THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


AMERICA 


PRUDENTIAL 


1875 —Protecting the Family—1955 


Life Insurance * Annuities * Sickness & Accident Protection * Group Insurance * Group Pensions 





Business insurance is an “easy ap- 
proach” to these prospective buyers. 
American business is largely small 
business—eighty-seven per cent of 
United States firms have. less than 
eight employees. Thus, in the great 
majority of cases, the employer is 
easy to get to, and easy to talk to. 
I happen to like the business insur- 
ance field, and have found it stimu- 
lating and profitable. 

I would like to mention some of 
the points of similarity, as I see 
them, between the steps in the sale 
of business life insurance, and the 
steps in the sale of personal life 
insurance. 

Step I—Prospecting, In the sale of 
personal life insurance, each agent 
has had to find his or her way of 
solving the prospecting problem. 
Some use cold canvass, some use 
lead letters, some use short and 
long-range campaigns of cultivation 
by mail, some can rely heavily on 
referred leads, and some use a com- 
bination of all these methods. Is 
there any inherent inadequacy in 
these techniques of prospecting, that 
restricts their effectiveness to the 
field of personal life insurance? Is 
there any real reason why any, or 
all, of these prospecting techniques 
cannot be used in developing busi- 
ness life insurance sales? 

Step I]—Cultivation. Between the 
time the name of a business insur- 
ance prospect is received, and the 
time of the first interview, most of 
my prospects will receive a few mail- 
ings, over a two-week period. This 
is true even of referred leads. In 
most cases, the mailings are sent to 
the businessman’s home rather than 
to his business address, and are in- 
tended to prepare the prospect for 
the interview by raising questions in, ° 
his mind, and by stimulating his 
thinking. A typical series of “these 
mailings would be: 

Mailing #1—A small pamphlet en- « 
titled, “Can you answer these ques- 
tions about your business ?” 

Mailing #2—A reprint from Time 
Magazine, Kiplinger’s Magazine, or 
Nation’s Business, with an attached 
memo inviting the prospect’s atten- 
tion to what I believe to be the 
reprint’s key point for him. 
Mailing #3—A letter with an en- 
closure like Gibbs McKenney’s fine 
“Minimizing Taxes” issue entitled, 
“A Business Owner’s Problem.” To 
the referred prospect, I send this 











type of letter, with the third mailing : 
“Dear Mr. Wiggin: 

“Henry Adams suggested that I 
plan to see you as soon as I could, 
presumably because he thought it 
would be to our mutual advantage. 
I honestly can’t tell at this point, 
and you certainly couldn’t be ex- 
pected to, either. 

“In the last ten days, or so, I’ve 
mailed you a reprint of a news article 
that appeared in Time Magazine and 
a thought-provoking reprint from 
Kiplinger’s Changing Times. 

“Enclosed with this letter is a bul- 
letin entitled, ‘A Business Owner’s 
Problem.’ Most executives who 
read it come up with several intelli- 
gent questions about the facts 
brought out in the bulletin, and the 
way these facts affect their own 
businesses. 

“On Thursday, this week, I'll 
telephone you, hoping that you will 
want to suggest a time when we 
could sit down for a brief discussion 
of your questions. You will then be 
in a position to decide very quickly 
whether it would be worth while for 
you to spend any more time with me. 

Cordially yours,” 
Step Il]—First Interview. Tradi- 
tionally, the most effective technique 
in selling personal insurance has 
been to get the prospect talking about 
his objectives, for himself, and for 
his family. This interview is usually 
described as a “fact-finding inter- 
view.” Most agents who use the 
“programming” approach to the sale 
of personal insurance agree that the 
real selling job is done during the 
first interview. It is during this 
“fact-finding” discussion that the 
prospect is led to definitize his think- 
ing about his objectives. The ques- 
tioning process makes it easy, and 
natural, for the prospect to see his 
own Situation in proper perspective, 
complete with its weak spots and its 
deficiencies. 


Business Problems 


I am convinced that it is easier to 
get a man talking about his business 
problems and his business objectives, 
than -it is to get him: talking about 
his family problems and his family 
objectives. It has been said that a 
“man’s house is his castle; but his 
business is his kingdom.” There’s 
a practical reason for this phenome- 


For August, 1955 


FIRST 
IS STILL BEST! 





First major company to issue a straight 
reducing Term policy without requiring its 
attachment to a chassis policy was Occi- 
dental with its Income Protection plan. 
That was in 1948. 


When a buyer needs decreasing Term, our 
Income Protection plan is still first because 


it gives not just one, but all of these fea- 
tures: 


Written for any income period of 10 up to 
50 years—as an independent policy or a 
rider on ’most any other plan—payable as 
income, as a lump sum, or under standard 
settlement options — convertible to insur- 
ance age 65—issued substandard to Table 
F—available with Double Indemnity and 


Income Disability. 


This spells “best” in any language. 


“A Star in the West...” %> 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 





non: It’s not that a businessman is 
less interested in, or less concerned 
about, his family—it’s just that he 
spends most of his waking moments 
every day, thinking about his busi- 
ness. He has to. Business problems 
and objectives are uppermost in his 
mind; hence, they are easier for us 
to reach. 

This first “fact-finding” and “in- 
terest-arousing” interview with a 
businessman is very much like the 
comparable first interview in the 
process of selling personal life in- 
surance. The only significant differ- 
ence is the relative ease with which 
you can catch, and hold, the business- 


man’s interest, when you use a 
“business” approach. 


Assuming that pre-call letters and 
a telephone call have obtained an 
interview, it seems to me that the 
agent should try to catch the pros- 
pect’s interest, just as quickly as he 
can. In opening up this first inter- 
view, I like to use questions that are 
as startling and as forceful as I 
ean make them. It might be helpful 
if I mentioned some of the questions 
I actually use, in the respective cate- 
gories of sole proprietor, partnership 
and corporation. 
Interview with the sole proprietor: 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Life Insurance—Continued 


Question #1—‘‘Would you be will- 
ing to endorse a note at the bank 
for a widow who has just paid 
everything she has for a business 
whose owner dropped dead last 
month? It has always been a good 
business, but right now, it’s short of 
working capital. If you would not 
want to endorse her note, why not ?” 

Getting that first interview under 
favorable circumstances is all-im- 
portant for the development of any 
case. A favorable introduction or 
referral is of great help, but intelli- 
gent pre-call mailings can be just as 
important, because they can set the 
stage for a good interview. If they 
are good pre-call mailings, we should 
try to capitalize on them in the first 
few sentences we speak, when we 
get into the interview. 

Suppose, for example, you have 
sent a pre-call mailing piece to a sole 
proprietor on the subject of Social 
Security. It has worked out well for 
me to start my interview by asking 
such a prospect : 




















intelligent 


Reinsurance 
Analysis 


Question #2—“You and your family 
are now eligible to receive the bene- 
fits of the Federal Bonus for Thrift 
under the terms and conditions set 
forth in the law. 

“Do you know what those condi- 
tions are?” 

“Federal Bonus for Thrift’ is 
just another name for the Amended 
Social Security Program . . . but it 
is a challenging way to open up an 
insurance discussion with the thou- 
sands of sole proprietors who should 
be re-arranging their financial plans 
right now, to take full advantage of 
the new Social Security coverage. 
Interview with a partner: 


Question #1—‘‘When your partner 
dies, are you planning to reorganize 
the business, or are you going to let 
it be liquidated ?” 

Question #2—‘“If your partner dies 
before you do, would you object to 
paying his widow the same share of 
profits you now pay your partner? 
If you would object to such an ar- 
rangement, please explain why.” 
Question #3—‘Does the new Fed- 
eral Income Tax law sabotage your 
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existing partnership survivor-pur- 
chase arrangement?” 

This last question has been my 
best case-opener for several years. 
It works just as well in the first 
interview with a stockholder in a 
closely-held corporation, as it does 
with a member of a partnership. 
Actually, it is just a trick question— 
it’s a grim fact of present-day econo- 
mic life! 

There are a_ half-dozen places 
where using this question has en- 
abled me to go back, and reactivate 
a case that had been a “china egg.” 
In each of these instances, I had been 
told, several years ago “We have a 
buy-and-sell agreement all fixed up, 
and our lawyer is a good one.” That 
used to stop me, because you can’t 
very well attack their attorney, can 
you? However, it’s fairly easy for 
me to say, “I’m glad you have been 
far-sighted enough to have a written 
agreement in force . . . one ques- 
tion occurs to me, though, ‘Will the 
new Income Tax Law sabotage your 
agreement ?”” 

Interview with a stockholder: 
Question #1—‘Did you know that, 
under current tax law, your corpora- 
tion can pay your heirs what 
amounts to a tax-free dividend of 
$5,000 . . . not only that, but the 
corporation can deduct that $5,000 
from its pre-tax net income? Would 
you like to know how that can be 
done?” 

Question #2—“You may have 
planned that your heirs should keep 
your stock in this business, because 
your son will some day be old enough 
to step in... if that’s the case, 
there are three vital questions for 
you to consider : 

(a) How much income will your 
stock, as such, produce in the mean- 
time? 

(b) In what ways can your heirs de- 
rive income from this corporation? 
(c) Whose checkbook is going to 
pay the government’s claim on the 
stock, a claim which may run 30% 
or more of its value?” 


Package Sales 


Sometime, in the course of the 
first interview with a prospect for 
personal life insurance, an ex- 
perienced agent forms a tentative 
opinion as to whether the prospect 
is ripe for a “package sale,” as to 
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whether the programming approach 
is called for, as to whether the next 
step should be a simple survey of 
existing policies, or a _ really 
thorough estate analysis . . . or, 
whether the prospect is only about 
as good as a politician’s pre-election 
promise! The first interview with 
a business insurance prospect will 
normally enable him to form an 
equivalent opinion. 


Single-need Sale 


I don’t happen to like the termi- 
nology “package sale.” I like, in- 
stead, the term “single-need sale.” 
The term applies in such personal 
solutions as the “mortgage cancel- 
lation” policy, for example. It has 
now been pretty generally accepted 
by the public that it is sound 
financial practice for a man who has 
bought a home for his family to use 
life insurance to guarantee that his 
family will have a home even if he 
dies before he has completed paying 
off the mortgage debt. Although 
many businesses have mortgaged 
assets, very few businesses have 
been approached with the idea that 
a business needs a home after the 
active head of the business dies, and 
that the business will find it a lot 
easier to stay in that home, if it’s 
free and clear. 

Another illustration of the single 
need sale is the insurance policy 
which guarantees that a child will 
have the money for a college educa- 
tion. The insured knows that, at 
some time in the future, his boy or 
girl is going to be ready to go to 
college and that he will need to have 
on hand some $6—10,000 with which 
to pay college bills. The purchaser 
of such a policy is merely binding a 
life insurance company to guarantee 
the delivery of the money when it’s 
needed. I am unable to see any essen- 
tial difference between this personal 
“single-need” sale and the typical 
partnership life insurance case. One 
of the two partners is almost cer- 
tainly going to predecease the other. 
When the first man dies, his surviv- 
ing associate is going to need 
money, if he is to be able to pur- 
chase the decedent’s share of the 
business. Isn’t that a simple “single- 
need” situation? Only life insurance 
can guarantee delivery of the money 
he will need. 
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Key-man insurance has been en- 
joying a modest boom in the last 
few years. Pure key-man insurance 
for indemnification purposes, is a 
clear-cut case of the “single-need” 
sale. 

Many eminent underwriters will 
agree with me, I think, when I say 
that there is a high degree of cor- 
relation between business and per- 
sonal life insurance selling, when 
you get up into the “stratosphere” 
of advanced underwriting. Exploi- 
tation of the legal and tax complica- 
tions that exist in today’s economic 
and governmental environment is an 
extremely profitable pursuit for the 


alert and ambitious underwriter. 

An interview outline that I use 
regularly, and which appears at the 
end of this article contains dozens 
of opportunities to disturb the pros- 
pect’s complacency. I have found 
that the outline enables me to exert 
constant pressure on the prospect at 
every point in the interview. It is 
not really I who am exerting the 
high pressure—it is the pressure of 
facts: the hard and unrelenting facts 
of tax rates, of probate processes, of 
legal machinery, or of the mortality 
table. 

I try to start every interview roll- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Life Insurance—Continued 


ing with one or more punch ques- 
tions, then cover the written “inter- 
view guide,” point by point. This 
outline is particularly helpful, when 
the interview is in the nature of a 
conference with several associates 
in a business, or with business as- 
sociates and their accountants or 
attorneys, 


This interview guide, or outline, 
is especially prepared for each inter- 
view of this type, and a copy is 
placed before each person present. 
Naturally, the outline varies from 
case to case, depending on the form 
of the business. The outline pre- 
sented is one I used with the stock- 
holders in a closely-held corporation, 
which had a net worth of about 


$200,000. 


By touching briefly on each out- 
line point, you can find out which 
of the buttons are the ones that ring 
the bells in the prospect’s mind, and 
then you can lean on that button, or 
those buttons, until he surrenders. 


It may be helpful if I give some 
of the comments that can be made 
as you discuss the successive points 


in the-outline: These comments will 
illustrate"what T’mean by the con- 
stant pressure of facts: 

In re: Point 1—“Stock to be re- 
tained or sold by estate?” 

“That’s a decision that’s going to 
be made anyway, some day. When 
is the best time—then, on a catch- 
as-catch-can basis, with all kinds of 
legal, tax and emotional complica- 
tions? Or now, coolly and logically, 
with a chance to minimize taxes, to 
minimize legal headaches, and to 
minimize expense?’ A _ second 
important thought on Point I is this 
one: “Which of your heirs can you 
be sure will have the qualities that 
make for capable business manage- 
ment ?” 

In re: I, A, 1, of the outline—‘How 
much income, and in what form?” 
“What has been your dividend in- 
come from this corporation in the 
last few (and prosperous) years?” 
“How much do you think the 
government would allow the cor- 
poration to pay your widow in 
salary, if she continued to stay at 
home with your youngsters?” 
“Could the corporation continue 
to buy and operate a Cadillac for 
your widow’s use?” 
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“If your associate and his wife 
had been killed in one of those Labor 
Day weekend automobile accidents, 
how much would the corporation 
now be paying to their two teen-age 
children?” 

In re: I, A, 2—“Who pays death 
taxes on the shares?” 

“Where do you want the Federal 
government—as the preferred heir 
under your will, or as the primary 
beneficiary on your life insurance ?”’ 
“Which block of assets in your 
estate do you want used up to pay 
off the government ‘mortgage’ on 
your stock in this’ corporation ?” 
“Do you consider that it is im- 
portant that your business not be 
auctioned off to pay death taxes?” 
“Would you like to disinherit Uncle 
Sam?” ; 

Moving along to IIA—“Price for 
Purpose of Agreement.” I have 
been able to start a very lively dis- 
cussion with this type of comment: 
“Although you tell me that you have 
a survivor-purchase agreement with 
an automatic valuation method, tied 
to book value, and I commend your 
sound judgment in having an agree- 
ment, there’s one question that 
occurs to me: How good is your 
valuation method in this period of 
inflation, when you have been de- 
preciating your assets as fast as 
the tax laws will let you? Not only 
that, I’ll bet you have “expenses” 
for an awful lot of repairs that have 
had the effect of adding substantial 
value to your plant and equipment. 
Do you want your Executor to give 
this value to your associates?” 

There’s no practical limit to the 
number of thought-provoking ques- 
tions you can ask a prospect as you 
touch on the different outline 
points. These questions will do your 
selling for you every step of the way. 

The one point I hope I have made 
is this one: the average agent, who 
has been selling average individuals, 
can sell the average business just as 
easily! As a matter of fact, I am 
convinced that the average agent will 
sell more good life insurance, and 
have more fun doing it, if he de- 
liberately plans to spend part of his 
time prospecting for business life 
insurance. 

In soliciting business life insur- 
ance, you have a minimum amount 
of competition. Not too many 
agents are calling on prospects for 
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business life insurance. As a gen- 
eral rule, business decisions are 
made more quickly than are per- 
sonal decisions, with a minimum 
amount of procrastination. There is 
a sound reason: a good business- 
man is in the habit of buying before 
price rises, if he possibly can. Life 
insurance is one thing the business- 
man knows he can never buy 
cheaper at some future date. 

Larger sales are likely. Many a 
man in business may not write_per- 
sonal checks for a total of $10,000 
in a year; yet, the same man may 
sign business checks for $200,000 in 
a year’s time. The average business 
checkbook usually has a larger bal- 
ance than the average personal 
checkbook. 

The agent can do a much better 
job of “qualifying” the business 
prospect, before he sees him, It is 
possible to obtain an impressive 
amount of accurate information 
about a business and about its key- 
men, for a modest investment of 
effort and/or money, When you're 
talking to a businessman about busi- 
ness life insurance, you are not 
liable to have competition from the 
fellow who is selling electric dish- 
washers or similar tangible items 
with “Wife Appeal.” In a discus- 
sion of business ‘life insutance, I 
have only rarely heard a business- 
man say, “I’ll have to talk this over 
with my wife before I do anything.” 

Inasmuch as you are talking with 
a man about a problem vitally con- 
nected with his business, it is 
natural for him to give you a good 
interview, without interruptions, 
during business hours. I don’t like 
to work nights. 

Attorneys and accountants are 
more willing to suggest leads for 
business life insurance than they are 
for personal life insurance. Trust 
officers, attorneys and accountants 
are demonstrating an increasing ap- 
preciation of the value of life in- 
surance as a safeguard of business 
values. Many of these advisers in 
allied fields have been extremely 
helpful, not only in opening cases, 
but in closing business life insurance 
sales. 

The business insurance field is a 
fascinating one in which to work, 
and offers a tremendous amount of 
iritellectual satisfaction, as well as 
obvious pectiniary rewards. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Discussion outline—Blank Shoe Co., Inc. 


|. Stock to be retained or sold by estate? 


A. If retained—general considerations. 
1. How much income, in what form? 


2. Who pays death taxes on the shares? 
3. Valuation for tax purposes? 


4. Can Section |15(g)(3) be used? 
B. If sold—general considerations. 
1. Corporate entity, or stockholders, to purchase? 


2. Option agreement vs. binding agreement? 


. Terms of Sale 


A. Price for purpose of agreement? 
1. Formula method? 
2. Fixed by periodic agreement? 
. Other methods, book value, etc.? 
. Estate tax repercussions? 
. Funding plan. 
- Cash and/or installments. 
. Inceme tax considerations. 
. Business considerations, impairment of working capital, etc. 
. Guaranteed plan vs. expediency. 


; Neo Formal Plan, or Unfunded Plan 


A. Money costs. 
B. Other costs 


. A Formal and Funded Plan—Surviving Associate (s} 


A. Business credit and business momentum. 

B. Cash reserves for emergencies. 

1. Informal pension plan? 

C. "Business purpose” (Emeloid Co. Inc. decision) 

A Formal and Funded Plan—Heirs 

A. Assured income source vs. questionable income source. 
. Coordination with over-all Estate Plan. 





. Testamentary disposition. 
. Minors involved? 


. Marital deduction? 
. Inter-vivos trust 


b. T. D. 5515 





. Testamentary trust, or outright? 


. Settlement options (additional direct beneficiary). 
a. Guarantees of income and principal. 


4. Social Security Survivors’ Benefits. 








ATOMIC ENERGY 


THE TEN-MAN INDUSTRY COM MITTEE 
studying the coverage of hazards 
arising out of the peacetime use of 
atomic energy has made an optimis- 
tic interim report while at the same 
time pointing out the necessity for 
continued study. The report char- 
acterizes third party liability with 
its potentially tremendous aggregate 
of claims as the most serious problem 
but indicates that, even in this 
field, a program can be worked out 
to provide coverage substantially 
equivalent to that normally required 
by other major industrial enter- 
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prises. The report notes the import- 
ance of stringent safety standards 
and comprehensive loss control 
work. The committee indicated that 
the problems of physical damage, 
use and occupancy and workmen’s 
compensation coverage should not 
prove insurmountable. 

S. Bruce Black, president of the 
American Mutual Alliance and the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 
asserted last week that various mem- 
bers of the Alliance are organizing 
to furnish an important part of the 
protection needed by private indus- 
try’s nuclear power development. 
He said that many mutual carriers 


are ready to participate in any organ- 
ized industry program which will 
have financial resources to provide a 
maximum insurance capacity. Mr. 
Black also stressed the safety element 
and noted that, as a rule, the more 
hazardous the industry and the 
processes it carries on, the better 
is the cooperation from management 
and employees in safety matters. 

The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany and the Mutual Boiler and 
Machinery Insurance Company have 
been added to the list of five carriers 
which have been granted access 
permits to restricted data on atomic 
energy use, 
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Cancellation of Liability Insurance— 
Lack of Authority in Person Preparing 
and Mailing Cancellation Notice 
Held to Nullify Attempted Cancella- 
tion. 


Trans-America Ins. Co. v. Wilson 
(Supreme Court of Alabama, 1955) 
80 So, 2d 253. 

Through Magic City Insurance 
Agency, at Birmingham, Alabama, 
the insurer issued its automobile lia- 
bility policy to Wilson. 

About three months after the pol- 
icy was issued, there was mailed, on 
June 10, 1953, to insured, at the 
address shown in the policy, a 
printed form of cancellation notice. 
The insurance agency mailed out 
this notice, which ended: “Please 
return the policy and oblige. Yours 
very truly, Trans-Continental Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., Inc. By Magic 
City Insurance Agency.” All of the 
notice was printed, except that the 
name of the agency was typewritten. 
There was no signature of any per- 
son on the notice. 

Although other questions were in- 
volved in the case, when it reached 
Alabama’s highest court that court 
decided there was no evidence that 
“any one concerned with the prep- 
aration or mailing of the notice of 
cancellation acted as its agent with 
authority to cancel.” Therefore, it 
was held the attempted cancellation 
was ineffective. 

The Alabama Supreme Court re- 
lied on the following state of the 
evidence. 

It was not shown that Magic City 
Insurance Agency was the agent of 
the insurer at the time of the notice 
—thus, leaving the interesting ques- 
tion whether a typing of the name 
of an authorized agent would have 
been held sufficient. Further, the 
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facts were that the insurance agency 
had been a partnership from which 
one Roberts, who was the duly au- 
thorized licensed agent of the insur- 
ance company, had withdrawn before 
the cancellation notice was sent out. 
And, after Roberts’ withdrawal, 
neither the insurance agency nor any 
individuai in it was authorized to 
act for the insurer. 

Therefore, since the evidence failed 
to show “that the attempted cancel- 
lation was the act of any agent or 
officer of the company *** the notice 
could not be effective to cancel the 
policy. ***” 


Fire Insurance—Loss During Comple- 
tion of Sale of Insured Premises— 
Right of Purchaser to Recover on His 
Own Policy and on Policy of Seller. 


Vogel v. Northern Assurance Com- 
pany (U.S. Court of Appeals, Third 
Circuit, 1955) 219 F. 2d 409. 

This case, decided under Pennsyl- 
vania law, involved the following set 
of facts as stated by the court: 

“S, a seller of real property, agrees 
to sell the land to V, the vendee, for 
$15,000. S. (the seller) then takes 
out fire insurance on the property 
in the amount of $6,000; V (the 
purchaser) does likewise in the 
amount of $9,000. Before S conveys 
the property to V a fire occurs, dam- 
aging the house on the land to the 
extent of $12,000. V goes ahead and 
completes his part of the purchase 
agreement and receives a deed from 
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S. Following this, S assigns to V 
(the purchaser) all of his rights 
against the insurance company under 
the policy. V then sues both S’s in- 
surer (Northern Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd.) and his own insurer 
(Mount Joy Mutual Insurance 
Company ).” 

The Federal appellate court then 
posed the question before it: “Was 
the district (trial) court correct in 
giving judgment against each com- 
pany even though the total recovery 
exceeds the stipulated loss by 
$3,000 ?” 

The court analyzed the Pennsyl- 
vania decisions at length and stated 
these rules: 

1. The seller in such cases may 
properly take fire insurance to pro- 
tect his interest as seller. 

2. If the loss occurs before the sale 
is completed, the seller is entitled to 
collect on his own policy, and (a) 
can keep the insurance proceeds if 
the sale is not completed, but (b) if 
the sale is completed after the loss 
then the purchaser is entitled to the 
proceeds of the seller’s insurance. 
3. Regardless whether the seller has 
insured his interest and the pur- 
chaser has become entitled to the 
proceeds of the seller’s insurance, the 
purchaser is, as usual, entitled to the 
proceeds of his own insurance. 

The court noted that these Penn- 
sylvania rules produced a recovery 
of $3,000 more than the loss, an “in- 
congruous” result in view of the 
theory that fire insurance is indem- 
nity insurance. 

The opinion closed with the sug- 
gestion : “We have no doubt that the 
ingenuity of insurance counsel will 
draft a provision whereby total re- 
covery can be limited to actual loss 
if that is the object to be desired.” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


AN ATTEMPT TO END the exemp- 
tion of mutual casualty companies 
from state premium taxation was 
defeated in the Wisconsin Assembly. 
Increased workmen’s compensation 
benefits have been approved by 
a Pennsylvania House committee 
which, it is estimated, will result in 
an increase of some 15% in work- 
men’s compensation rates. The lim- 
its of the Michigan automobile 
financial responsibility act have 
been increased from $5/10/1,000 to 
$10/20/5,000. In New Hampshire 


Cudd & Coan, 


tion-W ide § 


Servi LC 


a bill to require all companies to 
charge the same auto rates, but 
which would permit the payment of 
policyholders’ dividends, was de- 
feated as was a nonoccupational tem- 
porary disability benefits plan in 
Massachusetts, 

A bill to exclude foreign-govern- 
ment owned carriers has beén passed 
by the Illinois legislature along with 
a measure which increases the re- 
coverable sum for wrongful death 
from $20,000 to $25,000 and one 
which increases workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits by about 18%. The 
Ohio Legislature has defeated a pro- 
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posal for compulsory inspections of 
motor vehicles. Benefits under 
Ohio’s workmen’s compensation sys- 
tem have been raised by a new law 
which becomes effective October 5. 
A Michigan law establishes financial 
responsibility requirements for air- 
plane owners with limits of $5/10/- 
5,000. 


SEC REGULATION 


VIGOROUS OPPOSITION to Senate Bill 
S. 2054 was expressed by the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of 
New York, the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies and the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers at the hearing conducted by the 
Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency of which Senator J. W. 
Fulbright is chairman. The bill, 
which is similar to ethers introduced 
in previous years, would make all 
corporations with assets in excess 
of $5 million or more than 500 stock- 
holders subject to the rules of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, just as if they were listed on 
an exchange. 


SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY 


AN INCREASED NUMBER of registered 
vehicles and more licensed drivers 
who traveled more miles are set 
forth in the 1954 report on New 
York’s safety responsibility act. 
Concomitantly there were more acci- 
dents although there were fewer 
motor vehicle fatalities than during 
the previous year. The report again 
indicates that some 96% of the 
automobiles involved in accidents 
were insured although statistics 
gathered upon registration of vehi- 
cles indicated only about 90% were 
so protected. Copies of the report 
including supporting tables are avail- 
able on request. 


TAX ON TIRES OPPOSED 


CERTAIN SECTIONS OF House Bill 
7072 dealing with Federal high- 
way legislation endanger the entire 
highway safety program according 
to the B. F. Goodrich Company. 
These sections would increase the 
tax on truck tires and, the rubber 
company feels, would encourage 
truck operators to use dangerously 
worn tires rather than pay the 
increased tax on new ones. 
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EARN EXTRA 


write truck and bus 
insurance the easy 
“one call’’ Markel way! 


MARKEL SERVICE, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 

“Eliminates The Cause To Eliminate The Accident” 
Exclusive Underwriters for the 

AMERICAN FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY, INC. 


The largest stock company in the world 
specializing in motor carriage coverages. 


It’s simple, it’s sensible, and it means EXTRA DOLLARS for 
you with very little extra work. 

All you do is establish the original contact—Then Markel 
underwriting specialists take over the follow-up, relieving you 
of details and leaving you free to line up more business. 
You find—Markel finishes! And, because Markel-insured truck 
and bus companies renew consistently, you sit back and reap 
the extra dollars year after year after year. 


The facts are simple — mail the coupon and get your FREE 
“How to do it” kit! 


eho cA ateitioniduen incu) 


MaRKEL SERVICE, INc. 
Richmond, Va., Dept. B-8 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this kind of 
coverage. Without obligation, send me at once all the 


details on Markel Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 
NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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CARBON DIOXIDE 


New, radio-active, automatic fire guard ! 


C-0-TWO PRE-DETECTOR 


SYSTEM 


Each pre-detector head protects up to 3,600 square feet of area ... harmless radio-active element utilizing ionization chamber 
principle quickly detects all forms of fire...requires only simple two-wire circuit and insignificant wall space for controls. 


This completely new and positive means of spotting fire 
is just what you’ve always needed and wanted . . . detects 
in the earliest stage, invisible combustion gases, visible 
smoke, slow smoldering, as well as open flame. The 
C-O-TWO Pre-Detector System is simple to install, 
extremely economical to maintain and doesn’t depend 
on thick smoke or heat for actuation. 

As many pre-detector heads as necessary can be con- 
nected together in a single circuit and up to 16 separate 
circuits or spaces handled by one system. With a single 
circuit the pre-detector heads are connected directly to 
the fire indicating cabinet, while with multiple circuits the 
pre-detector heads are first connected to one or more space 
indicating cabinets capable of visually showing by number 
the exact location of the fire. Relays perform such functions 


PYREN 


NEWARK 1 


TENE 


as sounding alarms, closing fire doors, shutting down 
ventilation and releasing fire extinguishing systems. 

The C-O-TWO Pre-Detector System has been subjected 
to extensive testing and carries Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. listing, as well as Factory Mutual Laboratories 
approval. Proven pilot installations have been made in 
such diversified properties as a television station, an 
electric power company network analyzer room, a rail- 
road signal tower, an airline flight training equipment 
room and the offices of an insurance company. 

Don’t take unnecessary chances any longer... the 
extensive fire protection experience of PYRENE— 
C-O-TWO over the years is at your disposal without 
obligation. Get complete facts about this new C-O-TWO 
Pre-Detector System today! 


E-—- c-oOo-TWO 


NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


COMPLETE FIRE PROTECTION 
portable fire extinguishers ... built-in fire detecting and fire extinguishing systems 


Pa aa NEED. on = MORE te na 


DRY CHEMICAL + VAPORIZING LIQUID 


* SODA-ACID + WATER + CHEMICAL FOAM «+ AIR FOAM 





SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME emamuasi” 


W. E. GRUBER 
Manager, Safety Engineering 
Standard Accident Insurance 

Company 


CCORDING TO THE BEST statis- 
Asa information currently avail- 
able over three hundred thousand 
eye injuries occur each year in in- 
dustry. Many of these result in 
either partial or total loss of use of 
one or both eyes. No one can pos- 
sibly describe the seriousness of the 
present plight of those who lost their 
sight and those who were more for- 
tunate cannot appreciate how lucky 
they were that the injury was not 
more serious. 


Wise Owl Club 


Information as to the number of 
cases of occupational blindness that 
occur each year is not available but 
the Wise Owl Club of the National 
Society For The Prevention of 
Blindness now has approximately 
six thousand members indicating 
that that many eyes have been saved 
through the use of goggles. How 
many were lost due to failure to use 
eye protection ? 

What are the hazards that cause 
these eye injuries? They can be 
stated briefly as follows: 


1. Flying chips of metal, minerals, 
or wood. 

2. Splashing liquids—molten metal 
or other injurious compounds or 
chemicals including acids, etc. 

3. Hazards of eye infection and 
communicable eye disease. 

4. Inadequate lighting that causes 
undue eye strain. 

Experience has proven that eye 
injuries can be prevented by a well 
rounded program. What should 
such a program consist of ? 


First—Like any other safety pro- 

gram management must first be 

thoroughly sold on the idea that it 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Eye Safety—Continued 


really wants to prevent this type of 
accident. 

Second—the decision must be made 
whether a 100% protection program 
will be used wherein all production 
employees in the plant wear eye pro- 
tection or whether eye protection 
will be used on specific hazardous 
occupations. The decision must be 
made according to the degree of 
hazard involved. In the case of the 
100% protection program it is ab- 
solutely essential that management 
and visitors as well as the employees 
wear goggles in the production areas. 
Third—All new employees should 
be given thorough eye examinations 
and in the case of the 100% protec- 
tion program should be properly 
fitted with goggles before starting 
work, Those requiring prescription 
type goggles should wear a cover-all 
type of protection until the proper 
glasses can be made up. 

It is important to note that few 
people have perfect vision; greater 
attention should therefore be. given 
to examination of the eyes of em- 
ployees and to the consideration of 
the relation of the eyes to the visual 
requirements of the job and finally 
to the correction of defective vision. 
Proper fitting is extremely important 
as, ill-fitting goggles are uncom- 
fortable and they will not be worn. 
Fourth—It is of extreme importance 
that goggles or face shields be 
properly maintained and that ade- 
quate facilities for. keeping them 
clean be provided, Employees don’t 
want to wear dirty goggles and you 
can’t blame them. 

Fifth—Any haphazard means of en- 
forcing the program will defeat the 
whole purpose. When the use of 
goggles is prescribed, the rule re- 
quiring their use should be rigidly 
enforced. 

Sixth—It is always better to have 
employees wear protective equip- 
ment if they want to wear them, 
hence the matter of education be- 
comes extremely important and is an 
integral part of any program. Va- 
fious devices can be used such as 
posters, and various pieces of avail- 
able literature, exhibits, safety meet- 
ings, membership in the Wise Owl 
Club, “Let’s Pretend” Programs, 
etc. 

Seventh—Goggles, like all personal 
protective equipment are second best. 
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The hazard should be eliminated at 
its source ifpat all possible, through 
engineering, 

Eighth—Finally it is extremely im- 
portant to have proper medicab facil- 
ties available for the proper treat- 
ment of those eye injuries that do 
occur, 


The industrial nurse must know 
which injuries to treat and which she 
must immediately send to a com- 
petent physician, Every nurse 
should become thoroughly familiar 
with the operations in her plant and 
become fully cognizant of the haz- 
ards involved. She should also be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the 
various styles and types of eye pro- 
tection, eye examination methods 
and fitting of glasses, 

In many instances in the small 
plant she is in effect the safety de- 
partment. She is usually one of the 
best “salesmen” for safety and can 
accomplish many things that cannot 
be accomplished by other members 
of supervision. 





ATOMIC BLAST DAMAGE 


AFTER THE RECENT ATOMIC. TEST 
program at Survival City, Nevada, 
the Industry Liaison Office of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion evaluated the effects of the ex- 
plosion of a nuclear bomb with a 
force equivalent to approximately 
35,000 tons of TNT. It reports 
that, “The above ground portion of 
the two-story brick and cinder 
block house located 4,700 feet from 
the explosion was almost completely 
destroyed, and the first floor system 
was partially collapsed into the 
basement. None of the brick work 
remained standing. The one-story 
frame rambler located near the two- 
story brick dwelling was likewise 
completely destroyed. Both the one- 
story reinforced lightweight ex- 
panded shale concrete block house 
and the one-story precast light- 
weight concrete house suffered only 
minor structural damage. These 
houses were also located 4,700 feet 
from the explosion.” 

At 5,500 feet from the explosion 
the two-story redesigned frame house 
suffered severe damage, and would 
not be suitable for occupancy with- 
out extensive major repairs. The 
one-story precast light aggregate 


concrete house and the one-story 
reinferced masonry block house, 
both located 10,500 feet from the 
explosion, suffered relatively minor 
damage. 


A PROUD RECORD 


WoRKERS EMPLOYED by member 
companies of the National Safety 
Council chalked up their eighth con- 
secutive year of record-breaking 
safety performance in 1954, They 
had fewer on-the-job accidents in 
1954, and the ones they had were 
less serious. 

Industrial injury rates for last 
year, released by the Council in 
advance of the 1955 edition of its 
annual statistical yearbook, “Acci- 
dent Facts,” show a reduction in 
both frequency and severity of 1954 
accidents as compared with 1953. 

Twenty-eight of the forty basic 
industry classifications reduced their 
frequency rates, and half of them 
reduced their severity rates. 

The average accident frequency 
rate for employees in all industries 
submitting company reports to the 
Council, based on the number of 
disabling injuries per 1,000,000 man- 
hours, was 7:22 in 1954—a reduc- 
tion of 3% from the year before. 
The 1954 rate is just about half 
of the 1946 rate of 14.16. 

The communication industry again 
led all others by turning in the 
lowest employee frequency rate. Its 
rate was 1.30. Electrical equipment 
ranked second with 2.50, followed 
by the automobile industry with 
2.68. The relative position of these 
industries was the same in 1953. 
Pulp and paper showed the greatest 
improvement for the year with a 
24% decrease in accidents. 

The average accident severity 
rate for all industries reporting to 
the Council, based on the number 
of days lost per 1,000 man-hours, 
was .80 last year—a decrease of 
4 per cent from 1953, 

Communications also had _ the 
lowest severity rate, leading all other 
industries with a rate of .13. Print- 
ing and publishing jumped from 
twelfth to second place with a 65% 
reduction—greatest improvement by 
any industry. Electrical equipment 
remained in third place. Wood prod- 
ucts had a 62% improvement in its 
severity rate. 
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monthly fire 
losses 


STIMATED FIRE LOSSES in the every month 


United States during June 
amounted to $70,828,000, according 
to the National Board of Fire Un- F 
derwriters. This is an increase of d 
8.1% over losses of $65,533,000 re- eas 
ported for June, 1954, and a de- 
crease of 1.3% from losses of $71,- 
789,000 for May, 1955. t h at 

These estimated insured losses in- 
clude an allowance for uninsured 
and unreported losses. 


1953 5 L : 

$74,938,000 y p a y oO 
107,713,000 
September .. 68,613,000 
October .... 68,551,000 
November .. 68,064,000 ¥ 
December .. 83,440,000 881 | n 

1954 

January .... 86,493,000 
<4 78,928,000 
84,821,000 
77,933,000 


& 
62,282,000 

cy loss prevention! 
Totals .... $927,309,000 $884,751,000 

Losses by Years 
coe See, eee. Seems FOR YOUR CLIENTS .. .c subscription to SAFETY MAIN- 
1947 692,635,000 1951 731,405,000 TENANCE & PRODUCTION is a 
1948 711,114,000 1952, - 784,953,000 monthly reminder of your constant 











interest . . . a source of tested safety 
motor vehicle methods and procedures which will 


deaths speed production and cut costs. 


1954 FOR YOURSELF . . SM&P is a channel of proven aids to 
as loss prevention . . . a means of estab- 
2,550 lishing sound safety programs in 
2,600 plants where you have a stake. Your 
10,450 own imprint and safety message can 
ou reach your clients each month. 

3,010 





Write for special discount rates. 


November ‘ ’ 
December , Single subscriptions: 


Total 38,300 36,000 $4.00 a year 
Estimates provided by the National $6.00 for twe years 
Safety Council. 


ee , SAFETY MAINTENANCE & PRODUCTION 


AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 


Five Months another publication of 

1955 1954 Change 

ALL TYPES*. 34,000 34,700 —2% ALFR 
Motor Vehicle.. 13,560 13,360 .+1% 
Other Public ... —2% 
—6% 

—2% 

* The total for all types does not equal the sum 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK J8, N. ¥. 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths from 
occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are included 
in the statistics compiled under both headings. 
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FRAUD RING UNCOVERED 


IN NEW YORK CITY a well organized 
ring which collected on fictitious 
automobile accident claims was re- 
cently uncovered. The claims were 
apparently for property damages and 
amounted to some $100,000 over a 
period of two years. Forty-three 
persons, including three women, 
have been indicated as a result of the 
investigation. 


FISH FRY 


POLICE ARRESTED AND CHARGED a 
Japanese welder with attempting to 
burn his home for insurance. The 
culprit had rigged up a fantastic de- 
vice for causing the fire built on the 
fact that cats like fish. 

An electric heater was balanced 
atop a pail of gasoline and set in a 
closet. Before he left the scene, the 
arsonist placed a celluloid soap dish 
on top of the burning heater and con- 
nected an easily-operated switch to 
the device. 

After running a long cord out- 
side his home, the Japanese attached 
a bit of fish to the end of the string. 

Then, according to police reports, 
this happened : a passing cat grabbed 
the fish, and pulled the cord which 
snapped on the heater. The warmth 
of the fire ignited the soap dish 
which fell into the pail of gasoline 


and set the house ablaze. 


—The Brand News 
Cravens, Dargan and Company 


LOVERS' POISON 


IN MILWAUKEE, after they had 


been consulted by an _ insurance 
representative for a local department 
store, University of Wisconsin bot- 
anists issued a general warning to 
several hundred anonymous purchas- 
ers of floral bouquets that, unknown 
to the store, the “autumn berries” 
in each bouquet were sprigs of 
poison ivy. 

—The Casualty and Surety 


Association of Casualty an 
Companies 


ournal 
Surety 


the 


ci 


THE MRS. MISSED 


THE WIFE of an insurance company 
official planned a turkey dinner in 
celebration of their son having a 
weekend at home from the uni- 
versity. Unfortunately, when start- 
ing to slice the turkey, the carving 
knife slipped and split her thumb 
and part of her hand, necessitating 
surgery and hospitalization for a 
day. The woman made a fine re- 


covery. 
—The Americanizer 
The American Fire and Casualty Company 


SOCIAL DOWNGRADE 
CELEBRANTS TAKING ONE LAST 


champagne for the road may wind up 
with biers. 


—Bob Hope, Motion Picture 
Academy Awards Dinner 


SUPREME PENALTY 


FATAL ACCIDENTs involving electric 
current have decreased in the past 
quarter century from nine per mil- 
lion population to seven per million 
in the United States, although the 
number of consumers of electricity 
has about doubled and the use of ap- 
pliances and power tools has greatly 
increased. 

Safety campaigns fostered by the 
electric light and power companies 
and by other agencies are credited 
with having contributed to this im- 
proved record. 

Fatal accidents from electric shock 
—which now take about one thou- 
sand lives yearly in the United States 
—reach their peak during the sum- 
mer, with more than two-fifths of 
the year’s fatalities occurring dur- 
ing June, July, and August, accord- 
ing to the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company statisticians. 

The higher mortality in the sum- 
mer is largely because of increased 
activity in the repair and extension 
of electric lines, the generally greater 
amount of outdoor work, and the 
fact that the body is more likely to 


be wet from perspiration, with its 
resistance to electric shock conse- 
quently lowered, 

Home accidents such as defective 
extension cords, the falling of elec- 
trical appliances into a bathtub where 
a person is bathing, and children 
playing with exposed wires, light 
sockets and defective appliances ac- 
count for one-sixth of the deaths due 
to electric current among males, 
while four-fifths of the deaths among 
females are attributed to these 
causes. 

The rise of the “do it yourself” 
movement may possibly have con- 
tributed to the number of electrical 
accident fatalities in the home. There 
have been some deaths reported as 
the result of contact with high ten- 
sion lines by persons attempting to 
install television aerials. 


HOOT FOR GOOD 


OWLs MAY BE BIRDS, but Wise Owls 
—about eight thousand of them— 
are wise Americans. That many 
working men and women are now 
members of the Wise Owl Club of 
America. 

The Wise Owl Club is composed 
of industrial workers who saved 
themselves from certain blindness by 
wearing proper eye protection at 
the time of an on-the-job accident. 
There’s only one way for an indi- 
vidual to earn membership: he must 
show fully documented proof that 
he cheated blindness. The Wise Owl 
roster now includes people from 
nearly every area of industry—exec- 
utives, maintenance men, machine 
operators and inspectors—individ- 
uals who saved their sight while 
working (or passing through a work 
area) by wearing eye protection. 


EMBARRASSMENT 


AFTER $50 HAD BEEN STOLEN from 
its office, a Shively, Ky., insurance 
company ruefully admitted the loss 


was not covered by insurance. 


—The Texas Fieldman 
Texas Insurance Advisory Association 
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K PTY ccc: its property Chitemétically a 
gets better FIRE and BU RGLARY 
PROTECTION and MPY, 1 47) 


ADT Automatic Protection 
has not only proved a better 
safeguard for our property 
and its earning power than 
other types of protection, but 
it has also saved us at least 


$3,000 a year. apo 


Station Manager 


KPTV, known as the “Pioneer Station,” was the first television 
station in Portland, Ore., the first anywhere with UHF, and the 
first to guard a remote transmitter against fire, burglary, and 
vandalism with ADT Automatic Protection. 

Throughout the building, entrance doors, windows, and all 
other accessible openings are protected by ADT Central Station 
Burglar Alarm Service. And to detect and report an outbreak of 
fire, the building is completely protected by ADT Aero Auto- 
matic Fire Detection and Alarm Service. 

These services, though less expensive than other methods, give 
better protection—assuring continuity of operation and the result- 
ing benefits to advertisers, viewers and employees. 

Whether your premises are new or old, sprinklered or unsprin- 
klered, you can protect them completely, effectively and economi- 
cally by appropriate combinations of ADT Automatic Protection 
Services. These include: Burglar Alarm, Sprinkler Supervisory 
and Waterflow Alarm, Automatic Fire Detection and Alarm, and 
Automatic Heating and Industrial Process Supervisory Services. 

For details, call our local sales office if we are listed in your 
phone book; or write to our Executive Offices. 

Controlled Companies of 
AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
Executive Offices * 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 





AUTOMOBILE DEATH TOLL 


TRAGICALLY THE ESTIMATED traffic 
death toll of 360 of the National 
Safety Council was exceeded over 
the three-day Memorial Day week- 
end. The slaughter of 368 persons 
in traffic accidents between 6 P.M. 
Friday and midnight Monday set a 
new record of senseless carnage. 
The trend of motor-vehicle deaths 
which had been downward seems to 
have taken an upswing, as, for the 
second successive month, the total 
for April exceeded that of the same 
month last year. The combined 
total for March and April of this 
year was 5,350 compared with 5,- 
150 for the comparable period of 
1954. This more than wiped out the 
gains of the first two months of this 
year so that the four month total is 
slightly higher (10,480 for 1955 vs. 
10,450 for 1954). 


A three month safety campaign 





“Quiet bunch in the back seat, eh?" 


During 1954, 35,500 persons were 
killed and 1,960,000 injured in automo- 
bile accidents. This was an improve- 
ment over the 38,500 deaths and 2,140,- 
000 injuries recorded in 1953 but was 
still a fearful toll. The leading cause 
of both fatalities and injuries was, as 
might be expected, collision with an- 
ether automobile. Collision with a 
pedestrian was the third most frequent 
cause of traffic deaths and the second 
most frequent cause of injuries. For- 
tunately the situation pictured above 
was not too commonplace as only 3.5% 
of the fatalities and .4% of the injuries 
suffered during 1954 were the result of 
e collision with a train. 

These statistics and the illustration 
are adopted from the booklet, "Mis- 
guided Missiles," prepared by the 
Travelers Insurance Companies. 
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sponsored by the California Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol and a number 
of private agencies has gotten under- 
way with the slogan, “Speed Kills 
—Take it Easy!” Based on Na- 
tional Safety Council recommenda- 
tions, the program, which will run 
from Memorial Day to Labor Day, 
has been sponsored by the state 
agents’ association for several years 
and this year will have more than 
eighty local associations of agents 
participating. A contest is being 
conducted among more than three 
hundred communities in the state 
with awards to be made to those 
with the fewest traffic fatalities in 
their population group. Bumper 
strips, dashboard stickers, posters, 
bus cards, pamphlets and billboards 
will all be used. 


TRUCK CARGO THEFTS 


SHIPPERS, TRUCK OPERATORS and 
underwriters are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the rapid increase in 
cargo thefts from local pick-up and 
delivery trucks, this type of vehicle 
having become the major target for 
the crooks in recent years, the Cargo 
Protection Bureau reports. 

One factor in the increased losses 
from local trucks is the very fact 
that theft-prevention programs have 
been so widely adopted by the long- 
haul, larger trucks, according to the 
Bureau. As more and more of these 
big vehicles, carrying huge, high 
value loads, have come under pre- 
vention plans, including truck bur- 
glar alarms, the crooks have naturally 
turned to the unprotected local ve- 
hicles for their “market.” ; 

“All too many shippers and car- 
riers had the feeling that once the 
big cargo haul was over on the long- 
haul basis, the ‘local delivery part 
was unimportant,” the Bureau com- 
mented. “Actually, it should be ap- 
parent that the local trucks face a 
much broader theft hazard than the 
long-haul vehicle. The local unit 
starts and stops more often, is more 
frequently left unattended, is more 
apt to carry specialty loads for spot 
delivery, offers a cargo which is 
easier to handle, hide and dispose of 
and is more accessible to the neces- 
sary element of loading platform 
conniving. Net result: more and 
more pick-up truck thefts are getting 
on the lists.” 


AUTO SEAT BELTS 


IMPETUS TO THE USE OF safety belts 
in automobiles to prevent injuries is 
given by a law passed in Tllinois. 
This provides that no car can be 
registered in that state after July 1, 
1956 unless it is equipped for the 
installation of seat belts. The Ford 
Motor Company is making such belts 
available to its dealers for sale as 
optional equipment. The company 
has been carrying out a series of 
controlled experiments which are 
said to demonstrate the efficiency of 
such equipment in preventing injury 
from a crash and also in preventing 
the passenger or driver from being 
thrown from the car, 


RESEARCH GRANT 


A $15,000 Grant from the Alistate 
Foundation of the Allstate Insur- 
ance Company has been presented 
to Northwestern University for re- 
search and development work in the 
street and highway traffic field by 
the University’s Traffic Institute. 
The funds will be used to help im- 
prove the efficiency of the police and 
others with official responsibilities 
in traffic supervision and accident 
prevention. James Stannard Baker, 
director of research and develop- 
ment, is in charge of this phase of 
the Institute’s program. 

This is the third year that All- 
state has provided grants to the In- 
stitute. There have been increases 
in the grants each year. 


DRIVER TRAINING 


IT Is IN THE INTEREST OF ALL seg- 
ments of industry and not only those 
directly connected with the auto- 
mobile to support high school driver 
training courses, Calvin Fentress, 
Jr., president of Allstate Insurance 
Company, pointed out recently. In 
addition to the deaths and injuries 
resulting from traffic accidents, the 
amount of property damage and 
lost time places a drain of billions 
of dollars a year on the nation’s 
economy, he warned, Fentress 
recommended industry support of 
legislative aids to driver training and 
cited California’s Stanley Act and 
the Pennsylvania driver education 
program as steps in the right 
direction. 
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“Not Jimmy 2”’ 


@ The piercing ring in the dead of night! Suddenly you’re 
afraid. ‘“‘Who could be calling at this...” Then the awful 
words hit you with a numbing shock and your whole 
body starts to tremble... “Not Jimmy!” 

What parent of a teenage driver hasn’t lived in dread 
fear of this moment? And with good reason, for one out 
of every four fatal auto accidents involves a youthful driver. 


WHo’s TO BLAME? The plain fact is we invest billions of 
dollars teaching our youngsters the 3 R’s, only to have 
many maimed or killed because they have not been taught 
the proper attitudes so necessary for safe driving. 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER? Learning to,drive safely is as rauch 
of a necessity today as readingand writing. What could be» 
more ideal than teaching our youngsters safe driving right 
along with algebra, history and physics? 
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WILL IT worRK? It’s working right now in hundreds of 
high schools where a Driver Education Course is available. 
Studies prove that trained student drivers have only half 
as many accidents as untrained drivers! 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? Every insurance man can help encourage 
Driver Education in his local high school through school 
officials, school board, PTA, and local Safety Council. 
Premium advantages to trained young drivers already pro- 
vide incentive. We’ll be happy to send you a copy of the 
folder entitled —“* Teach Them To Drive . . . and Survive!” 
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 CRUM & FORSTER 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSEaa 


WESTCHESTER 


Cash in Banks & Trust Companies 
* United States Government Bonds 
* Other Bonds 
*& Stocks 

Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 

Real Estate 


Premium Balances Receivable 
(Not over three months due) 


Interest and Real Estate Income 
Accrued 


Other Assets 
Total Admitted Assets 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Losses and 
Loss Expenses 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 
Capital 

Net Surplus 


» Surplus to Policyholders 


UNITED STATES NORTH RIVER 
FIRE INS. CO. INS. CO. 


$ 8,882,644 
36,908,816 
16,422,150 
44,529,695 

3,859 
112,590 


3,394,990 


227,533 
2,555,861 
$113,038,138 


$ 4,053,093 
19,905,120 
8,080,358 
29,259,270 
5,900 

0 


1,883,629 


118,365 
688,412 
$63,994,147 


FIRE INS. CO. 


$ 3,950,563 
19,926,605 
9,112,363 
29,772,345 
10,804 

0 


1,697,854 


151,621 
2,086,614 
$66,708,769 


St ABILETIE § 


$ 37,863,757 


10,848,316 
2,328,536 
2,223,102 
3,000,000 

56,774,427 

59,774,427 

$113,038,138 








$19,399,320 


6,103,621 
1,424,700 
846,802 
2,000,000 
34,219,704 
36,219,704 
$63,994,147 


$21,142,469 


7,072,634 
1,583,000 
1,243,414 
2,000,000 
33,667,252 
35,667,252 
$66,708,769 


U.S. BRANCH 
WESTERN 
ASSURANCE 


$ 904,441 
6,931,823 
1,278,895 
1,108,403 

0 
0 


388,533 


24,272 
169,467 
$10,805,834 


$ 3,716,050 


1,391,790 
377,500 
209,895 

500,000 

4,610,599 

5,110,599 

$10,805,834 


U. S. BRANCH 
BRITISH 


AMERICA 
$ 533,367 
3,701,674 
716,220 
1,323,504 
0 
0 


$2,038,636 


742,699 
199,000 
104,010 
500,000 
2,987,218 
3.487.218 
$6,571,563 


FINE INS. CO. 
$ 819,177 
2,388,796 
799,324 
1,975,439 
0 
0 


$2,521,253 


730,715 
177,240 
41,066 
750,000 
2,105,080 
2.855.080 
$6,325,354 





* Bonds and Stocks are valued in accordance with the basis adopted 


On the basis of December 31, 1954 market quotations for all bonds and 
by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


stocks owned, the Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be in- 
creased by the following amounts: United States Fire, $399,634; North 
River, $50,022; Westchester Fire, $2,152; Western Assurance, §2,287; 
British America, $4,806; Southern Fire, $18,848. 


+ Statutory Deposit. 


Securities in statements include amounts deposited with various states, 
as required by law, in the following amounts: United States Fire, 
$4,533,536; North River, $3,475,523; Westchester Fire, $3,438,237; Western 
Assurance, $1,188,935; British America, $1,140,268; Southern Fire, $512,658. 
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The Broker Relationship 


} spare THE BUYER expects 
of his broker honesty, integrity, 
experience, knowledge, perseverance 
and all the other attributes of a pro- 
fessional man and a good citizen. 
Obviously, there is much more to 
the relationship than that so I will 
divide this discussion into two parts ; 
one dealing with some of the things 
I would expect of my insurance 
broker in a general way and another 
concerned with what I would look 
for in the way of performance in 
just one specific field. This may 
serve as an example of the kind of 
achievement I would want him to 
produce in all. 


Good Companies 


The insured looks to us first for 
guidance in the selection of “good” 
companies or markets. How can we 
help him there? What should we 
know that is not available to him or 
to anyone else in a balance sheet or 
a Best’s book? The answer is that 
through experience with other cli- 
ents and through constant associa- 
tion with underwriters we can and 
should be expected to know the story 
of underwriting judgments, engi- 
neering approaches, claim attitudes 
and responsiveness to our requests 
in his behalf that lies behind those 
figures. 

Last year I did some work on a 
committee of New York State pro- 
ducer organizations which was 
formed to meet with the Honorable 
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DAVID H. WINTON 
Vice President 
Johnson & Higgins 


Archie O. Dawson, then Moreland 
Act Commissioner to investigate in- 
surance costs and the administration 
of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law in that state. Ultimately we 
prepared a report for Judge Dawson 
which listed and explained thirteen 
functions of the broker or agent in 
the handling of this single form of 
insurance. With respect to one of 
these, “Selection of Underwriter 
and Placement of Risk,” we said: 
“It is a fact that not all underwriters 
are skilled in the handling of all 
types of compensation risks. It is 
also a fact that not all underwriters 
will accept all types of compensation 
risks. Neither fact implies criticism 
of underwriters. Instead both are 
proper results of our free enterprise. 
“For example, either by accident or 
design, a particular underwriter will 
become adept in handling the special 
problems involved in the insuring 
and servicing of stevedore risks, or 
limited price variety stores, or chem- 
ical manufacturers. This might be 
due to certain personnel who develop 








safety engineering techniques es- 
pecially well adapted to a particular 
industry. 

“Previous experience with a type of 
business will result in an under- 
writer classifying it as “not wanted.” 
Even if such a risk were reluctantly 
accepted, the attitude of that under- 
writer might forecast an early re- 
tirement from the risk in the face of 
unfavorable experience. 

“It is the duty and task of the broker 
or agent to take these things into 
consideration and, first, by complete 
familiarity with his client’s opera- 
tions, and second, by his knowledge 
gained by his experience in the in- 
surance business, to market the risk 
with an underwriter who may be 
expected to do a good job in han- 
dling it.” 


Good Rates 


Another area of general knowl- 
edge which the buyer may look for 
in his chosen insurance representa- 
tive is closely associated with the 
first. A buyer wants what he may 
call “good rates” and he looks to his 
broker to produce them. But this is 
seldom as simple as it sounds and I 
believe that it can be restated in a 
way which will contemplate the in- 
telligent buyer’s true intent. I think 
the buyer means that he wants to 
produce an arrangement which will 
call for no more and no less, over a 
period of years, than a fair exchange 
of premium dollars for risks trans- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Broker Relationship—Continued 


ferred and services obtained. .Here, 
above all, I would expect my broker 
to think constantly of my premium 
position in terms of ultimate rather 
than current cost. I would expect 
him to deal with markets in my name 
in such a manner as to enhance 
rather than to diminish the desira- 
bility of my account. I would expect 
him to represent my views fairly and 
completely to underwriters and to 


make an equally full and honest dis- 
closure of their views to me. 

In .the report mentioned earlier 
we dealt with another major respon- 
sibility of a good broker and this is 
in the terribly important realm of 
smooth claims’»administration. In 
this part of the report to Judge 
Dawson ouf committee said: 

“The basic function of insurance 
company. claims representatives— 
investigators, attorneys, supervisors 
—is the compliance with a statute in 
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not on your payroll 


Ready to work for your agency without cost 
to you... a highly trained insurance man 
with extensive practical experience. That’s 
the Northwestern special agent whose time 
and efforts are dedicated to the development 
of more and better business for the agents he 
serves. His knowledge and ability work for 
you when you represent Northwestern. 

For complete information about represent- 
ing Northwestern, just contact the department 
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a fair manner, both as to employee 
and employer. Because they deal 
withemany insureds in many busi- 
nesses, it is both natural and proper 
that they develop techniques which 
beconie patterns of claim behavior. 
“Each employer, on the other hand, 
is an island unto himself in his re- 
lations with his employees, as indi- 
vidtiais; in his development of per- 
sonnel practice, in his relations with 
his employees, and their representa- 
tives, as “labor,” in his special con- 
sciousness of his costs and his pro- 
duction problems and needs. All of 
these are or may become related to 
the subject of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, and of claims under 
it. 

“Generally these different attitudes 
work smoothly together. Sometimes, 
they do not. Claims representatives 
change, and new men need to be 
oriented quickly to an employer’s 
problem and temperament, Person- 
alities may clash, and an employer 
may not understand the inability of 
a claims representative to be fully 
flexible, An employer who contin- 
ues full wages after disability from 
injury for some period of time will 
expect a different claims attitude 
from one who does not. 

“In varying degrees the agent or 
broker, being the person most under- 
standing of the aims and limitations 
of both employer and company rep- 
resentative, must be the coordinating 
factor.” 


Areas of Disagreement 


It ought to go without saying that 
prompt handling and a maximum 
effort in assisting the buyer in the 
collection of losses is a broker’s 
function and responsibility second to 
none. But even here there are some 
particular techniques which the pru- 
dent broker will employ and upon 
which the prudent buyer will rely. 
The best time to settle any loss and 
to make the insured’s recovery se- 
cure is at the time the contract is 
drawn. The broker must leave no 
stone unturned in diminishing the 
area of possible disagreement, This 
requires special knowledge, not only 
of policy conditions but of the man- 
ner in which those conditions are 
generally interpreted and’ whether 
particular underwriters have par- 
ticular ideas about their interpreta- 
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tion. To just what items in a 
business interruption policy does the 
limitation on “raw stock” apply in 
connection with a manufacturer of 
serums from animal blood? Are 
there important values in under- 
ground conduits which water and 
chemical debris may destroy? Is a 
pro rata distribution clause manda- 
tory? Can building and machinery 
coverages be blanketed? Do stock 
values fluctuate violently? How 
about the subsidiary that passes 
royalty payments to its parent. Are 
these “continuing expenses” ? 


Specific Risk in Mind 


These are thoughts which should 
occur when the insurance is ar- 
ranged—not when the plant is a 
smoldering ruin. The contract must 
be drafted with the specific risk in 
mind. The broker must draw upon 
his knowledge and experience to the 
end that the final product will em- 
body the agreements between the 
parties, and the insured will clearly 
understand the scope of the coverage 
—where it begins and where it ends. 
Careful contract preparation by a 
buyer’s representative conversant 
with the risk is the first step in loss 
adjustment. 

In the field of fire insurance the 
buyer should expect his broker to 
know the properties through physi- 
cal inspection and to verify the ac- 
curacy of every element in any rating 
schedule. The broker affording such 
service cannot perform it, however, 
in the absence of his client’s com- 
plete confidence. Plans and speci- 
fications for new construction, for 
alterations and other capital im- 
provements should be reviewed with 
the insurance representative in the 
earliest stages of their formulation. 

This same familiarity with the 
plants and operations, their degrees 
of interdependence, if any, and the 
extent to which loss of a particular 
object can really shut down or di- 
minish production is vital to the 
purchase of boiler and machinery 
business interruption coverages. 
The buyer certainly has a right to 
expect his broker to know the 
answers in this complicated and com- 
petitive field and to know them 
through the familiarity that can 
come only from having dealt with 
something at least quite similar, 
again and again. 
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Our BRANCHES Have 
Home Office Authority 


wid complete authority is vested in our 11 branch offices from NEW 
YORK to DENVER. That means authoritative decisions on underwriting 
and claim questions are immediately available at the branch office when 
you represent the AGENCY-MINDED, DECENTRALIZED ... 
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COMPLETE MULTIPLE LINES * 


Those are just a few of the very 
important things that I would look 
for in my broker in a general sort 
of way and they affect nearly all or 
at least many of the insurances that 
he might broker for my account. 
But there are other more specific 
responsibilities and they are of such 
a purely service nature that they go 
to the very essence of the relation- 
ship between the buyer and his rep- 
resentative. I am going to tell of the 
system which my firm employs in 
the handling of large compensation 
accounts and what our clients expect 


NATIONWIDE CLAIM 


Hawheye - bea ty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Industrial 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


SERVICE 


of us in this particular phase of our 
activities. I am sure our competi- 
tors employ some similar system in 
the handling of large accounts. Cer- 
tainly, there is no secret in our ob- 
jectives or our methods. 

We believe that /oss control is cost 
control and we welcome every op- 
portunity to repeat that phrase, We 
are expected to do everything we 
can to help the buyer to bring that 
control about. We go at this in three 
general ways. 


(Continued on page 106) 











Are you the agent who knows where he stands 


—.or are you 


OVER A BARREL 
ON YOUR PAYROLL AUDITS? 


Protection of the agent against collection losses! Prompt information on 
commissions due! These are the benefits of Bituminous’ johnny-on-the-spot 
payroll auditing of workmen’s compensation risks. They put the agent in a 
much happier position than that of the poor guy pictured, who doesn’t 
know where he stands! Bituminous agents, on the other hand, 
enjoy 30-day service (or less!) on all their workmen’s compensation 
audits. Bituminous has the man power, the system and the 
initiative to get the job done. Get set with Bituminous and see, 


Write today for the Bituminous story. 


BITUMINOUS 


CASUALTY CORPORATION 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 





QUIZ of tk: MORN 


The following questions and answers are from the final examination 

given the students of the Ocean Marine course conducted by the 

School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York, New York, N. Y. 
(continued from July) 


Question 33. 


What effect, if any, does notice of 
cancellation have on risks which 
have already attached under the 
marine and war risks policies ? 


Answer: Cancellation of either pol- 
icy has no effect on any goods on 
which the insurance has already at- 
tached. 


Question 34. 


What are the reporting require- 
ments of the open policy? 


Answer: It is required that the as- 
sured report any risk that comes 
within the terms of the policy to the 
underwriter. These reports include 
a description of the goods shipped, 
the carrying vessel, points of origin 
and termination and ports of loading 
and discharge, and the valuation. 


Question 35. 


What are the various methods of 
reporting shipments ? 


Answer: 

1. By sending in a copy of the in- 
surance certificate. 

2. By sending in an individual decla- 
ration on each shipment. 

3. By sending in a periodic report- 
ing form covering several shipments. 


Question 36. 
Is the open policy an optional con- 


tract, permitting us not to declare a 
shipment coming within its terms? 


Answer: No it isn’t. All applicable 
shipments are to be reported, but 
the assured is not prejudiced in the 
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event that he doesn’t report a ship- 
ment through an oversight which is 
unintentional. 


Question 37. 


What happens if we do not declare 
a shipment applicable to the open 
policy ? 


Answer: If it is unintentional the 
assured is not prejudiced by the 
error. If it is intentional, the com- 
pany may void the policy as to all 
subsequent shipments. 


Question 38. 


What is the effect on our insurance 
protection under the open policy if 
we make an error in the amount of 
insurance or description of the 
goods? 


Answer: You are held covered pro- 
vided that you report and rectify 
the error as soon as it comes to your 
attention. 


Question 39. 


What is the effect on our insurance 
protection if the value of a shipment 
(calculated in accordance with the 
valuation clause) exceeds the limit 
of liability specified in the policy? 


Answer: There would be no protec- 
tion for the excess until the under- 
writer agreed to cover the excess. 


Question 40. 
How are marine rates determined ? 
Answer: Aside from competition, 


marine rates are determined by ex- 
perience in the rating of similar 


risks, taking into consideration the 
type packing and loss prevention 
methods. 


Question 41. 
How are war rates determined ? 


Answer: War rates are set by the 
Cargo War Risk Reinsurance Ex- 
change and are adjusted periodically 
according to the state of the world 
and estimated peril in certain places 
of the world from derelict mines or 
torpedoes. The rates vary according 
to the voyage. 


Question 42. 


Are marine and war risk rates sub- 
ject to change without notice? Ex- 
plain. 


Answer: Marine rates are subject 
to change on thirty days’ notice. 
War rates are subject to change 
without notice. 


Question 43. 


Are original marine rates quoted 
subject to adjustment from time to 
time? If so, under what conditions ? 


Answer: Yes. On the basis of the 
loss record—if record is good, rates 
may be lowered and if bad may be 
raised. Also changing port condi- 
tions in various places of the world 
might call for an adjustment of rates. 


Question 44. 


How are premiums calculated under 
a marine policy? 
(Continued on the next page) 





Quiz of the Month—Continued 


Answer: The rate is based on $100 
of valuation. When the insured 
value is determined (example in- 
voice value plus prepaid, guaranteed 
or advanced freight plus 10%) it is 
multiplied times the rate to deter- 
mine the premium. It is usual to 
submit a monthly statement for ship- 
ments made during the month. 


Question 45. 


What recommendations would you 
make to help us to minimize loss and 
damage? 


Answer: 

1. See that the packing is scientifi- 
cally the best, naturally subject to 
economic limitations. 

2. Ship through carriers that have 
some sort of loss prevention pro- 
gram. 

3. Be sure that marks and numbers 
on the package are legible and cor- 
rect. 

4. Don’t expose the goods to pilfer- 
age by indicating on the outside of 
the package the contents. 

5. Forward sets of negotiable docu- 
ments to the consignee; one by air 
and one by sea mail. 
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6. Enclose a commercial invoice in 
each shipping package. 

7. Where feasible, ship extra con- 
tainers to be ‘used when the original 
container is damaged, under a sepa- 
rate bill of lading. 


Question 46. 


Distinguish between “fortuitous” 
and “preventable” losses. 


Answer: Fortuitous losses are un- 
preventable. They are unforeseeable 
and no amount of care by shipper 
or carrier would avoid them. 
Preventable losses are normal, 
everyday occurrences which might 
be minimized if due diligence were 
ta be exercised by the shipper and 
carrier. 





INSURANCE SURVEY 


A THREE PAGE QUESTIONNAIRE Cov- 
ering property ownership and insur- 
ance coverage of three thousand 
selected subscribers to Farm Journal 
and Town Journal in all forty-eight 
states brought a nearly 50% re- 
sponse. Of those replying better 
than 85% own rather than rent a 
house and nearly 90% own an auto- 
mobile. Despite the preference of 
more than two thirds of those 
answering to buy insurance through 
a broker or agent and only 15% 
expressing the preference to buy 
direct, more than one quarter had 
never been solicited by an agent in 
person or by phone and an equal 
number had not been contacted by 
a producer within the past two years. 
Solicitation by mutual agents out- 
ranked solicitation by stock agents 
by nearly three to one and ownership 
of mutual policies outranked stock 
policies by better than two to one, 
these percentages reflecting the pre- 
dominantly rural readership of the 
magazines. Nearly three quarters of 
the home owners increased their 
fire insurance coverage in the last 
few years but only 20% did so at 
the suggestion of an agent or broker. 
Of those with experience with the 
way claims are settled, less than 5% 
considered fire settlements unsatis- 
factory while just over 10% were 
critical of automobile claim settle- 
ments. 
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obituaries 


O'Brien: Martin J. O’Brien, vice presi- 
dent of the America Fore Insurance 
Group, died July 8th at the age of 69. 
Mr. O’Brien joined the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company of New York in 1914, In 
1931 he was called to the home office to 
become superintendent of agencies and 
was elected vice president of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company in 1934 and vice 
president of all companies of the America 
Fore Group in 1949. During -his career he 
served on many important committees of 
such organizations as the Acquisition 
Cost Conferences, the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and The Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies. 


King: J. Scott King, who retired as secre- 
tary of the America Fore Insurance Group 
last September died July 11th at the age 
of 70. During his business career Mr. 
King held many important positions in 
the America Fore organization and trav- 
elled as a field man in New York State 
and New Jersey. He was appointed an 
assistant secretary in 1924 and secretary of 
all four fire companies of the Group in 
1935. Most of his time with the organiza- 
tion was spent in the supervision of the 
Middle Department territory. 


Stevick: Guy LeRoy Stevick, director and 
retired vice president of the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company and the American 
Bonding Company, and dean of West 
Coast surety men, died July 13 at his 
home in Atherton, California. He was 
in his 91st year. After practising law in 
Denver for twenty-one years during most 
of which time he also served the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company as local attorney, 
Mr. Stevick became supervisor of the F. & 
D.’s West Coast operations in 1910. He 
continued in that capacity until his re- 
tirement in 1947. He was elected a vice 
president of the F&D in 1920 and a 
director in 1929. 


Parker: Merle M. Parker, manager of 
the burglary-fidelity division of Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau, died June 27th after 
an illness of several weeks. He was 50 
years old. Mr. Parker had been with 
the Employers Mutual since January 1, 
1946. Previous to that time he had been 
associated with the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and the Construc- 
tive Credit Corporation, Boston. 


Debus: Carl Debus, general manager of 
the Home Insurance Company’s Brook- 
lyn, New York office, died June 26th. Mr. 
Debus who had served with the Home for 
over 38 years was made eral manager 
of the a Brooklyn office in May 
1949. He had previously served as as- 
sistant manager of the company’s metro- 
politan department at its head office in 
New York. 


Banck: Robert J. Banck, manager of the 
Kansas City office of the Dubuque Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company, died June 
17th following an illness of several months 
duration. Mr. Banck had been associated 
with the Dubuque for the past 28 years. 


Metzger: Kern D. Metzger, president of 
Metzger-Gongwer- Metzger, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio agency, died suddenly June 20th at 
the age of 53. Mr. Metzger was widely 
known in“ United States military circles 
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“Heads You Win, Tails You Lose* 





OLD SUPERSTITIONS 


and what they mean 


In the days of Julius Caesar, his head appeared on every 
Roman coin. So great was his power that if the head turned 
up when a coin was flipped to settle a dispute, the person 
who’d chosen it unquestionably won the decision. 


However, nowadays, nothing is left to chance when you 
offer the protection of L & L’s new Homeowners Policy 
or Comprehensive Dwelling Policy. (Now available in 


most states) 
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LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 





and was appointed a major general on 
December 15, 1953. In recent months he 
had acted as a civilian consultant to the 
air force. In his business career Mr. 
Metzger had been special agent and later 
district supervisor for the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company until in 
1932 he was made president of the insur- 
ance firm bearing his name. 


Bauer: William A. Bauer, claims adjuster 
for the Industrial Insurance Company, 


Philadelphia, died July 4th at the age of 
54. He had been employed by the In- 
dustrial since July, 1948. 


Sanders: Walter J. Sanders, a special agent 
in the arson department of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for nearly 
twenty-five years, died July 15 in New York 
following a long illness. Before joining the 
National Board, he was a deputy commis- 
sioner in the New York State Tax Depart- 
ment. 
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GALE? 


GLANTS 


from other Fields 


Would You Have an Answer? 


Charles L. Lapp, Ph.D. 
Professor of Marketing, 
Washington University 

Author of Personal Supervision of 
Outside Salesmen 


NE OF THE BEST WAYs for a 
O szlesman to improve is to ob- 
serve situations which are en- 
countered that are difficult to handle. 

What would you do if a buyer: 
(1) Tells you that he is overloaded 
on an item, yet you have already 
checked and found a little on hand. 
(2) Greets you with, “We won't 
need anything from you again.” 

(3) Tells you that he is not buying 
anything this month or the follow- 
ing month until after inventory. 

(4) Disagrees with you and con- 
tinues to tell you why you don’t 
know what you are talking about. 
(5) Says, “Go on, say what you 
have to say,” but continues to read 
or write at his desk. 

(6) Steps out of his office and 
begins to talk to you in a place where 
you have no privacy and no chance 
to use aids in your presentation. 
(7) Insists that you will never get 
an order from him until you “kick 
in” something for him. 

(8) States, “I never buy anything 
from salesmen that I can buy more 
easily by telephone or by mail.” 

(9) Relates that he has a relative or 
friend selling the product you do. 
(10) Greets you with this statement, 
“You don’t need to stop to see me 
after that insulting letter I got from 
your credit department.” 

(11) Says, I’m not going to buy 
now as I understand that you are 
going to reduce prices next month, 
(which may or may not be true). 
(12) Insists that he will not buy 
any more from you as he has found 
out that your company has been 
charging other customers less for the 
same quantity of merchandise. 

(13) Requests a refund on mer- 


chandise which you know was dam- 
aged through his negligence. 

(14) Before or after placing an 
order, always has some contribution 
he asks you to make through him. 
(15) Passes the buck for buying re- 
sponsibility to someone else in the 
organization who passes it back. 
(16) Gives you very often a good 
order and then will cancel it by mail. 
(17) Refuses to buy anything from 
you as long as you sell to a com- 
petitive account. 

(18) Is interrupted during an inter- 
view and you can’t get his attention 
back to the point of your talk. 

(19) Sends you to see someone else 
when the person you are being asked 
to see has no authority for buying. 
(20) Takes one of your samples 
and obviously intends to keep it or 
while looking at a sample damages it. 
(21) Is always too busy to see you 
but yet you know he buys large 
quantities of merchandise you sell. 
(22) Greets you by saying, “I 
bought such and such from you two 
months ago and haven’t gotten it.” 
(23) Tells you, “I’m sorry, I don’t 
see any salesmen without an appoint- 
ment, and you don’t have one.” 
(24) Says to you, “Just let me see 
your catalog. I don’t need any sales 
stories,” and reaches for your case. 
(25) Invites you to have a drink 
with him during business hours, and 
you don’t drink, or want to drink 
during the day. 

(26) After you have travelled two 
hundred or more miles to see him, 
tells you when you arrive that he 
will be tied up for three days. 

(27) Is extremely angry because 
you sold. him a “bum” promotional 
deal the last time you called on him. 
(28) Requests you to make a special 
trip to bring him some special small 
order item or to deliver some mer- 
chandise ordered on your next call. 
(29) Wants to buy your sample of 
some important item in your line. 


(30) Talks incessantly about per- 
sonal matters when you’re hurried. 
What would you do if a customer 
in a store: 
(31) Is being advised not to buy 
your product or product line as you 
walk up to a dealer. 
(32) Interrupts your presentation 
to dealer to make berating remarks 
about your products or company. 
(33) Makes a return of your prod- 
uct and asks for a competitive 
product line because he feels your 
products are unsatisfactory. 
(34) Wants a dealer to make good 
on a guarantee on one of your 
products but yet the dealer refuses. 
What would you do if a competi- 
tive salesman: 
(35) Stands by to listen to your 
presentation and price quotations. 
(36) Barges in ahead of you and 
doesn’t wait his turn to see a buyer. 
(37) Has told a buyer that your 
company is unethical. 
(38) Offers to make a quality test 
in front of a buyer of both lines. 
What would you do if a secretary: 
(39) Tells you that her boss doesn’t 
see salesmen, 
(40) Tells you that her boss isn’t 
in when you know he is. 
(41) Continually interrupts you. 
What would you do if an execu- 
tive of your company: 
(42) While traveling with you, by 
mail, or over the telephone makes a 
mistake in quoting a price or delivery 
date to one of your better customers. 
(43) Has written an irritating let- 
ter to one of your best accounts. 
If you can handle these unusual 
situations you are doing fine. 


~ Reprinted from Sales Review, published by 
Publishers Digest, Inc., 415 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





"You've got exactly 17 minutes to trans- 
form yourself into a bright, wide-awake, 
high-powered salesman.” 
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BUSINESS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. “Protection” (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


WHoO Is A BUSINESS accident pros- 
pect? Every employer. No matter 
how small a company, there is at 
least one employee who has helped 
build the business to financial suc- 
cess. His boss would like to do 
something for him and his other em- 
ployees. By tying together personal 
and business needs—as you do with 
modern business insurance—you 
make more sales, easier. 


Many agents are finding expand- 
ing opportunity in this field. Here 
are a few examples of recent cases. 
A dairy with eighteen applications 
for accident coverage ; another dairy 
with thirteen; an electrical equip- 
ment manufacturer, nineteen ; a car- 
pet and linoleum merchant, four ; an 
elevator manufacturer, twenty-six ; 
an automobile dealer, eight ; another 
automobile dealer, seven; a printer, 
fourteen; a conduit contractor, 
twenty-nine; a garage, eleven; an- 
other electric power equipment 
dealer, seven; a truckman, twenty- 
one; another automobile dealer, 
eight; a building contractor, eight; 


A MICHIGAN JANITOR was an early 
riser. An employee of many years, he 
was the first man in the plant because 
he had to fire the furnaces for the 
day's activities. He also held the 
key to the disappearance of 24,000 
pounds of ingots which had been 
spirited off the premises with piles 
of trash. The insurer paid, and 
dearly. So did the janitor. 


“A man doesn’t have to steal 
money to cause a serious loss. The 
theft of material can be just as ruin- 
ous as the theft of money.” 
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EVERY GOLFER learns to recognize 
and, as he improves his score, to 
avoid, such obvious hazards as 
bunkers, rocks, sand traps, shrubs, 
trees and water. He may not be so 
fortunate in avoiding the hidden 
hazards of accidental injury. Golfers, 
though usually in plain view of their 
fellows, seem to have an extraordi- 
nary facility for hitting others, being 
hit, or otherwise getting banged up. 
In the past five years, The Travelers 
paid a total of $209,088 in disability 
and medical expense benefits to 
1,633 of its golf-injured personal ac- 
cident policyholders. 

The other side of the coin comes 
into view when a golfer, insured 
under a comprehensive personal 
liability policy, injures another per- 
son and is held legally accountable 
for negligence: Each case is, of 
course, decided upon its own par- 
ticular facts. Attorneys warn, in 
general, that golfers should be more 
aware of the potential legal liability 
that lurks in every drive off the tee 
and shot on the fairway. 

Here’s a golfer’s package of pro- 
tection. For injuries to the golfer 
himself, personal accident insurance. 
For injuries or property damage he 
might cause others, comprehensive 
personal liability insurance. 


“WHEN YOU WRITE comprehensive 
liability, less competent underwriters 
will not be able to compete with you. 
You will be making your own com- 
petition. You won't have to take a 
back seat to anyone. You will set 
the standard of price, protection and 
service for others to try to emulate. 
To your clients, you will be their 
expert, their professional, their in- 
surance man. 

“The reason for their justifiable 
confidence in you is: You are doing 
more than some competitor to an- 
swer five basic questions facing 
every businessman. Who will pre- 
sent a claim for real or alleged dam- 
ages? When will the accident hap- 
pen? Where will it happen? How 
will it happen? How much will it 
cost?” Roy H. MacBean, Cranford, 
New Jersey. 
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IF YOU DEPEND on others to buy 
from you without your initiating, 
promoting and otherwise effecting 
action, there is danger of an inade- 
quate sale, a disadvantageous sale, 
or “no sale.” 

No place in today’s market for the 
personal salesman? Indeed! No 
matter how simple the sales trans- 
action (even when it is a willing 
purchase of a common item to 
satisfy a fundamental need—even 
when the entire initiative is on the 
part of the most eager buyer—even 
in the temples of ‘“serve-yourself- 
and-save”—even when it violates 
every rule of scientific marketing 
and sound economics in this bright 
new era), no one has yet found a 
better medium for boosting sales 
than the personal salesman. Why? 
The personal salesman—and he 
alone—has his sights on the man 
who can say “yes.” 


$1 





The vast majority of forest fires are the result of just plain carelessness. Be a good 
sport when you are in the woods. Crush out your smokes. Break your match in two. 
Drown your campfire. And when motoring, don’t toss lighted matches, cigarettes, 
cigars or pipe ashes out of car windows. 


This advertisement is one of a series in the interest of saving lives and property. 


Reprints of this advertisement will be furnished without charge upon request. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INI ITY COMPANY ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
eet tre HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


This advertisement also appears —in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, TOWN 
JOURNAL, NATION'S BUSINESS Clinton L. Allen, President 


There’s No Substitute 
for Personal Service 


In nothing else that you buy is per- 
sonal service more important than in 
purchasing insurance. That is why it 
is good business to buy from a local 
agent. He can fit policies to your 
individual needs—combine cover- 
ages to save you money—change 
policies on an instant’s notice to 
meet changing requirements. Best of 
all, if you face an emergency and 
need quick advice on what to do, 
your local agent is no farther away 
than the nearest telephone. 


Follow these time-tested rules: 


CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 





Trends 


HE GAS BALLOON of national 

health insurance has had great 
rents torn in it in recent years by 
the huge strides which we have made 
in this country in increasing the ex- 
tent of voluntary health insurance 
coverage. Each year lately, the 
Health Insurance Council has com- 
piled statistics on the numbers of 
persons covered under various forms 
of health insurance, and as these 
figures have grown, we have come 
to realize that the public is rapidly 
placing increased reliance on our 
services. There has been no de- 
celeration in this enlarging scope 
of insurance. In _ fact, the 
Council’s figures compiled as of the 
end of 1954 indicate that over 
101,490,000 people in this country 
then carried hospitalization insur- 
ance, 85,890,000 carried surgical ex- 
pense coverage and 47,248,000 had 
protection against other medical 
costs. These figures represent a 
growth during 1954 of 4.3%, 6.1% 
and 10.7% respectively. 


Increasing Confidence 


In addition to the statistics, there 
are other objective reassurances that 
the public looks upon health insur- 
ance with increasing confidence. 
Perhaps the most authoritative evi- 
dence on this point comes from a 
comparison of certain public opinion 
polls taken by the National Opinion 
Research Corporation, the com- 
monly-called Gallup polls. Surveys 
in 1940 were quite disheartening in 
that they indicated that perhaps 
60% of the population favored com- 
pulsory health insurance, but recent 
surveys suggest that less than 20% 
are now in favor of Federal insur- 
ance in this field. 


and Opportunities 


It is also indicative of a favorable 
attitude on the part of the public 
that apparently the recent blatant 
and often irresponsible criticisms of 
the accident and health business 
have not slowed down sales. We are 
earning a public regard that is not 
to be shaken with a mere blast from 
a columnist or even from a Wash- 
ington Bureau. 


In the past, certain unionists have 
been among the strong proponents 
of governmental insurance and med- 
icine, and, to some extent, they are 
still active and hopeful in that direc- 
tion. Nevertheless, in practice, 
unions have gone far in demanding 
insurance; they have made health 
insurance one of the cornerstones 
in their bargaining. They have made 
it an almost vital part of the em- 
ployment relationship, and, while 
they are sometimes difficult critics, 
we have to thank them for much of 
the spread of health insurance and 
for keeping us on our toes in our 
obligation to improve it in all re- 
spects. Perhaps somewhat against 
the wishes of some of them, they 
have added to the strength of volun- 
tary health insurance. 


Federal Reinsurance 


Further, it is heartening to find 
a favorable Federal administration. 
There are a number of evidences 
that the administration desires to 
see health insurance forge ahead and 
remain free. Ironically enough, one 
of them turns out to be highly con- 


troversial within the insurance 
ranks. I refer to the reinsurance 
bill. Whatever one may say of its 
inherent virtues and weaknesses, 
there is no doubt that it was pro- 


posed by friends of insurance 
and that it truly was intended to 
strengthen voluntary health insur- 
ance and to fortify it against some 
political catastrophe. I will not ar- 
gue whether the proposed reinsur- 
ance would accomplish those aims, 
but I can state unequivocally that 
those are its aims and: we in insur- 
ance must be politically responsive 
to that fact. 

Of course, Congress is a volatile 
body and one would hardly predict 
that it will never make some move 
detrimental to insurance. There 
have been bills before Congress 
which would certainly hurt us and 
would impair the future of volun- 
tary health insurance. However, at 
the moment, the temper of Congress 
is an encouraging one, thanks per- 
haps to the medical profession more 
than to anything else. Organized 
medicine has received undue abuse 

(Continued on the next page) 


J. HENRY SMITH 
Vice President and Associate Actuary 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
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for its forthright stand in the matter 
of insurance legislation, but when 
the final evaluation comes, we will 
all take off our hats to the deter- 
mined, vigorous position which 
medicine has taken in the public 
arena. Substantially, on account of 
that position, I am able to list among 
my evidences of increased reliance 
on voluntary health insurance the 
fact that Congress is now at least 
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PEERLESS WORKS 
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waiting for us to make action on its 
part politically unprofitable. 

The second general trend I note 
is the increased awareness on the 
part of insurers of their opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities in health in- 
surance. Perhaps the most striking 
evidence of this trend is the recent 
entrance into the individual—as well 
as group—health insurance field of 
several large, potent and conscien- 
tious insurers. Companies whose 
histories have helped make life in- 


WAYS TO SELL 


/ 
SURANCE PROGRAMS 


Selling is made twice as 
effective with the exclusive 
“ORGANIZER” sales aid for 
Fire, Casualty and Bonding 
protection. One, it gives 
clients and prospects a clear, 
concise picture of their 
insurance program, showing 
the need for additional 
protection. Two, it refreshes 
the agent’s memory, so that 
he knows exactly what kind 
of insurance to sell. And to 
make the handling of surety 
bonds as simple as A B C, 
there’s the Peerless 
“simptirier’. All Peerless 
selling plans help you sell 
more, because they leave 
nothing to chance or 
memory! Write for full 
details today! 


surance a cornerstone of security 
have undertaken a large part in the 
promotion and strengthening of 
health coverages. The competition 
they engender along with the gen- 
eral awakening of insurance men to 
their increased opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities means that we are on 
the verge of further great progress. 
That these new health insurers can 
accomplish much is illustrated by 
the fact that last year one company, 
which only entered the field in 1952, 
rose in rank of individual accident 
and health insurers from thirty-third 
to fifteenth in size. Nearly all the 
large life companies have had to 
make decisions as to their place in 
this field and probably most of those 
who have stayed out of it will find 
themselves reconsidering the ques- 
tion in the future. 

Along with these developments 
has come improvement in the de- 
pendability of insurance. Contracts 
have been made more liberal, prac- 
tices more conscientious, and cov- 
erage generally more adequate and 
reliable. Many of the old bugaboos 
are being attacked anew with deter- 
mination to find better ways to serve 
the public. Emphasis on more ade- 
quate pre-insurance underwriting is 
helping to overcome the problem of 
excluding pre-existing conditions 
which has so bedeviled the industry. 
The accumulation of reserves (as 
for life insurance) is becoming more 
common for the purpose of avoid- 
ing the necessity for cancelling de- 
teriorating risks. A better definition 
of coverage and a general effort to 
overcome criticism as to the value 
of insurance is now well under way. 


Self-Policing 


One striking development under 
this general caption of increased re- 
sponsibility, which will certainly 
have far reaching effects, is the 
beginning of self-policing of the 
industry. The tremendous onus 
falling on insurers to produce a 
thoroughly reliable product in a field 
where public service is the foremost 
consideration needs the strength of 
determined and conscientious po- 
licing. One specific step taken was 
adoption by the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference of an ad- 
vertising code designed to prevent 
misleading the public, or to put it 
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more positively, designed to make 
sure that the industry properly and 
fairly presents its wares. Another 
important step was the adoption by 
the Bureau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters of a Code of Prac- 
tices, which member companies are 
bound to follow, designed to protect 
the public in all respects. These 
steps cannot be heralded too much, 
and I commend them as important, 
clear assurances that the industry 
is rapidly coming fully aware of its 
responsibilities. 


Adequacy of Insurance 


The trend in adequacy of insur- 
ance is also important. One giant 
step is the development of so-called 
major medical expense insurance. 
It is a far reaching move in the 
battle to make insurance more ade- 
quate in that it truly provides 
against catastrophic health costs. 
It is a daring experiment, and it in- 
dicates the temper of the business 
in its determination to make insur- 
ance worthy in all respects. 

Under this same heading of ade- 
quacy, we are beginning a number 
of developments, two of which I 
should like to mention. One is that 
the companies are vigorously experi- 
menting with insuring the older 
aged. While statistics as to progress 
are not yet available, there is a gen- 
eral move, both in group insurance 
and in individual coverage, to find 
ways of providing substantial 
amounts of protection through the 
whole of life. This is an exceedingly 
important effort because we have 
been vulnerable politically in this 
area. If we can only have a little 
time, we can lick this problem. 

Another significant experiment is 
that of providing coverage for those 
in substandard health classes. Here 
again the companies are to be con- 
gratulated for adapting some of the 
techniques of life insurance and for 
their willingness to try new ideas. 
This is an area in which we shall 
call heavily on the special knowl- 
edge of the insurance doctor. 

Some of the problems in health 
insurance are possibly insoluble. 
It is encouraging, however, to find a 
new determination on the part of 
everyone concerned to give them all 
the full treatment. Lately the rela- 
tively novel device of cooperative 
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When a GIANT purse is needed 


Bie 


” these two 


Insurance Plans 
come to the 
rescue 


the deductible—up to $5000.00 ($500 deductible) 
or up to $7500.00 ($750 deductible). 
The “HOSPITAL” plan pays hospital bills up to 
$5000.00, on either a $300 or $500 deductible basis. 
~ Policies written for individuals, families and em- 
ployee groups. The benefits are big—the demand is 
big—the sales potential is big. May we send complete 
kit without obligation? 
Individvol plans ore not available in Aloska, California, Massachusetts, 


New York ond West Virginio. Group plans ore not available in Alaska, 
Colifornic, Missouri, New Hompshire, New Jersey and New York. 
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COMPANY OF READING, PENNSYLVANIA 








intercompany study committees is 
being anplied to some of the prob- 
lems, and I am satisfied that we will 
rapidly find ways of developing the 
full potential of insurance. 


Cooperation in Legislation 


This matter of intra-industry co- 
operation extends not only in the 
direction of attempting to find new 
and better ways of providing health 
insurance, but also to the matters of 
legislation and public relations. Our 
trade associations are becoming 
more active and more effective and 


we are hoping to rearrange their 
responsibilities somewhat in order 
to increase their efficiency and ef- 
ficacy. We are developing strong 
association staffs which act as the 
focal point for activities of several 
types and even as catalysts*in our 
individual efforts to accomplish our 
goals. For example, our trade as- 
sociations have developed quite ef- 
fective educational forums among 
the insurance companies, a device 
which is of great help in such a 
rapidly changing world. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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One important all-industry effort 
heads up under the name of Health 
Insurance Council. It is aimed at 
effecting the best possible relation- 
ship, both psychological and func- 
tional, with doctors and hospital 
people. The gradual growth of this 
important effort is a clear indication 
of the trend toward intensive intra- 
industry cooperation. 

As to broad public relations, we 
stand on the threshold of exceed- 


ingly important developments. Ac- 
cident and health insurance has far 
outstripped its own capacity to 
explain itself, its machinery to cre- 
ate a favorable impression and its 
provisions for basic public education 
in the proper uses of insurance. As 
we develop new and better trade 
association organization, we expect 
to remedy this defect. Undoubtedly 
we can find no more important op- 
portunity than in this field. 

Let us now look at the side 
painted blue by public criticism of 


\ BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 


WHERE NEXT? 


Some blame recent tornadoes on 
the atom bomb tests, others on the 
rain-makers. Regardless of the 
cause, there is no denying that hun- 
dreds of lives have been lost and 
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millions of dollars worth of prop- 
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erty and homes have been de- 
stroyed as a result of disastrous 
windstorms all over the country. 
Today, extended coverage insur- 
ance is as much of a must as fire 
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insurance. Just because a certain 
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territory never experienced a tor- 
nado is no reason why it may not 
m have one tomorrow. Protect your 
assured by strongly recommending 
| that extended coverage be in- 
cluded on all fire policies, whether 

) covering building or contents. 
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insurance. Harsh words are not 
new to insurance, and I suppose any 
worthwhile human endeavor must 
be prepared to withstand a certain 
degree of vilification. It is true, 
however, that the last few years 
have brought an unusual amount of 
censure to the health insurance busi- 
ness. For the record, let me list the 
major sources of this trouble. 

Perhaps the most cutting words 
have come from the public press. 
Certain journalists and feature 
writers developed quite a fad—a 
sort of journalistic indoor sport—of 
“picking on” the business. For a 
while it was a common thing to open 
a magazine and find some story 
derogating health insurance. I hope 
we are, well through this cycle by 
now. 

A much more basic and important 
source of difficulty was the action 
taken by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in citing a number of com- 
panies for misleading advertising. 
This too made for a bad press al- 
though I am not sure the public paid 
much attention to it. However, it 
was basic because it opened wide 
the question of the jurisdiction of 
the Federal government, as opposed 
to the states, in the insurance field. 
The complaints themselves were, in 
the minds of most insurance people, 
a relatively minor matter in that the 
justifiable ones could be readily ad- 
justed by changes in advertising 
practices ( and I think most of them 
have already been adjusted), but 
the other matter of jurisdiction was 
a frightening one for the business ; 
it is far from settled. 

Another important source of in- 
quiry, and quite a proper one in the 
opinion of most insurance people, is 
the body of state insurance authori- 
ties. Particularly through their na- 
tional association, the commissioners 
have been looking into the accident 
and health business and trying to 
find effective means of carrying 
out their duty to protect the public. 
The companies are happy to co- 
operate with the commissioners in 
this endeavor for we are sure that 
authority properly resides in them 
and that they should exercise ade- 
quate controls in their respective 
jurisdictions. Most of us feel that 
the insurance commissioners are the 
real key to any needed governmen- 
tal policing. 
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Certain state legislatures are also 
the seat of accident and health in- 
surance activity. The companies are 
anxious to see the states pass bills 
which prescribe modern standard 
provisions for accident and health 
policies and which would place clear 
jurisdiction in the various state in- 
surance departments for the policing 
of the accident and health business. 
We hope that the good progress al- 
ready made toward uniformity and 
strength in these state laws will be 
continued rapidly. On the other 
hand some legislatures are quite 
troublesome. Sometimes their ten- 
dency is to get unduly stirred up by 
some complaint and to take pretty 
drastic action in a matter like regu- 
lation of insurance. Bills which 
drew tremendous attention in North 
Carolina and Ohio this year are ex- 
amples of attempts at radical cures 
that most of us feel were ill advised 
and would be harmful to the inter- 
ests of the state because they inhibit 
the development of insurance. Pre- 
cipitate and unwise legislation often 
is the result of some unfortunate 
publicity or news story. We need 
better public relations among legis- 
lators. 


What is Wrong 


The other day one of my associ- 
ates working in life insurance threw 
this question at me, “What is wrong 
with accident and health insurance 
anyway?” The question is certainly 
well taken in view of the extent of 
the bad public notice the line has 
been receiving and, frankly, the 
business is today in a state of in- 
tensive self-examination. In that 
mood, may I make a few comments 
on the underlying significance of the 
complaints we hear. What is the 
trouble with accident and health 
insurance ? 

In reply there are, of course, a 
number of points to be made. Some 
are fundamental—some are more in 
the nature of excuses. In the latter 
category, I honestly think that a con- 
siderable part of our trouble lies in 
the immaturity of health insurance 
—we are still suffering growing 
pains. We have had a boom growth. 
We have quickly run through a tur- 
bulent childhood and far into a jit- 
tery adolescence. We have experi- 
enced all of the ignorance, uncer- 
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are you 
really 


WORKING 


undera 
full head 
of steam? 


Are you getting the most out of your line records or insurance 
surveys? Do you always check the possibilities of selling insurance 
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tainty and awkwardness which al- 
ways mark the early stages of life. 
Even the ethical sense of a few in- 
surers has occasionally seemed im- 
mature. 

What is more, this childhood oc- 
curred during a period of abrupt 
changes in environment and in the 
demands placed on us. Simultane- 
ous with far reaching developments 
in the medical field and with our own 
growth, we have felt the serious 
impact of inflation and we have also 


been faced with very dangerous 
changes in political philosophy. The 
combination of these elements seems 
to have generated in the public a 
sense of urgency about health in- 
surance that at times has almost 
reached hysteria. We have felt 
called upon to produce sound and ef- 
fective answers to new problems 
with a sense of haste perhaps never 
before experienced in the insurance 
world. Time and again we have said 


(Continued on the next page) 
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to ourselves, “If only this field 
would stand still long enough for us 
to get hold of it, and if only people 
would give us time ... !” 

There are, however, several more 
fundamental factors which produce 
much of our difficulty. First, there 
is a great deal about health which, 
strictly speaking, is uninsurable, or 
at least doubtfully insurable, in the 
customary framework and technique 
of insurance. To a certain extent 
illness is subjective, and medical 
care properly follows no fast rules 
as to its scope and duration. Fur- 
thermore the introduction of insur- 
ance may have rather far reaching 
effects on the utilization of health 
services. It is not easy to apply the 
insurance mechanism to contingen- 
cies so importantly subject to influ- 
ences other than the laws of chance. 

Nevertheless, we are called upon 
to handle these contingencies, and to 
do so successfully we have to find 
ways of limiting and safeguarding 
our benefit provisions. But protec- 
tive restrictions cause complaints 
because they sometimes cut across 
a situation that deserves—or is 
thought to deserve—more than it 
gets. People always feel hurt when 
they run into an exclusion or limita- 
tion even though their premium 
costs have been quite properly de- 
termined in relation to benefits. 
There is here a fundamental three- 
sided problem of the purpose of in- 
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surance, the expectation of the 
insured, and the need for safe- 
guards. It is a problem that requires 
much careful exploration and ex- 
perimentation. 

Next, we find that people expect 
insurance to be too comprehensive. 
They want it to handle frequent, 
expected or even planned events like 
maternity, annual check-ups, the 
routine office call, and even the 
cost of aspirin. We are always 
struggling with the question of 
whether we are tranforming insur- 
ance into budgeting and we worry 
about carrying the service so far 
that it will become a disservice be- 
cause of the administrative costs we 
have to add to the budgetable items. 


Classes of Insureds 


Insurance is also overburdened 
with expectation as to the classes of 
people it should cover. Some think 
that we should include the physi- 
cally uninsurable, that we should 
provide domiciliary or even com- 
plete care for all the aged, that we 
ought by some quick magic to en- 
compass the rural population, and 
that we should help out in protect- 
ing the indigent. We can do much 
for some of these classes, and con- 
siderable experimentation is under 
way with them. I, for one, would 
not yield the health insurance field 
to the government for any class un- 
til we have strained every nerve and 
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have had adequate time to try every 
device. But I wish that those who 
judge us would be more understand- 
ing and less critical while we try. 

Some of the criticism is plainly 
unfair, much is constructive, and 
some arises out of particular, even 
peculiar points of view. In the last 
category, there are two important 
items of special interest. The first is 
the cry we do not provide sufficient 
control of medical costs. We are 
told, for example, that we ought to 
find some way of preventing the 
surgeon from raising his normal fee 
when he learns that his patient has 
insurance. A somewhat similar 
problem is that the cost of insurance 
is adversely affected when a patient 
takes a private room in a hospital 
only because he can afford to pay 
for it with his insurance. In another 
type of problem, when we provide 
for expenses of hospitalization, we 
have made it attractive for people to 
go to hospitals to have X-rays or 
other minor medical work which 
they would have to pay for if done 
elsewhere ; this not only runs up the 
cost of insurance but unduly crowds 
the hospitals. The interaction of the 
different factors and arrangements 
is fascinating and sometimes rather 
baffling. The solution of such trou- 
bles is going to require the insurers 
to work out ingenious insurance 
plans and to do so we must work in 
full understanding and cooperation 
with the medical profession in order 
to achieve the best results with rea- 
sonable cost. If we do not accom- 
plish that kind of result, we will con- 
tinue to be criticized along with the 
doctors and others in the health 
services. 

The other item is the assertion, 
arising particularly in certain labor 
union circles, that the insurance 
mechanism should provide control 
of the quality of medical care. Some 
group practice organizations which 
incorporate prepayment arrange- 
ments into their financial structure 
have stressed this control idea as a 
selling point, and in their hands I 
do not object to it because it seems 
entirely appropriate for a group 
practice plan to worry about and to 
stress the quality of its medical care. 
I do object, however, to being told 
that as an insurer I am a guardian of 
medical quality and medical ethics. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Short of tying the insurance com- 
pletely into medical practice, as is 
done by the group practice prepay- 
ment plans, or short of having the 
insurer take charge of the doctors, 
as the government probably would 
do in national health insurance, | 
do not think insurance can or should 
be responsible for quality control. 
I am ready to leave that to the doc- 
tors and medical organizations. 
Frankly, I think that when certain 
interests play on this quality control 
idea their motive is not really to 
improve insurance; rather it is a 
part of a scheme to subjugate those 
providing health services. 

In fact, one of the major motiva- 
tions in the strictures we hear ap- 
parently has its source in a deep-laid 
philosophy of socialization. In some 
instances the socialization of health 
insurance, and even of all health 
services, is openly espoused. In oth- 
ers there can be little doubt that it 
is an underlying motive. Beyond 
question the significance of much 


of the criticism is simply that some 
people want the government to take 
over. 

I think some of the occasional 
charges that insurance costs too 
much spring from that same motive. 
We get caught in a crossfire in the 
matter of cost for, as suggested 
above, we are expected to handle 
certain items that are relatively ex- 
pensive to process and, at the same 
time, we are expected to conduct our 
operations at exceedingly low ex- 
pense rates. Quite unfair cost com- 
parisons are sometimes thrown at 
us, seemingly aimed to promote the 
notion that the government could 
do it more cheaply. Expense ratios 
derived from the Social Security fi- 
nancing are sometimes cited as ex- 
emplifying governmental costs in 
this field; but such ratios are not at 
all a measure of the expense ratio 
for health insurance because the two 
operations are entirely different, 
both in financing and in functions. 

One of the classic complaints 
about health insurance comes in the 
individual policy field where expense 


ratios are necessarily relatively 
high. It is usually admitted that 
group insurance is an inexpensive 
mechanism, but an expense ratio of, 
say, 40% for individual insurance 
is sometimes spoken of as almost 
scandalous. Those who criticize it 
either simply do not understand 
what is involved or their motives 
are destructive. When one thinks 
of the marketing, underwriting, ad- 
ministrative and stabilizing fanc- 
tions which the insurance company 
must perform to handle the sale of 
individual insurance, how can one 
expect a low expense charge? What 
other businesses run on a mark-up 
from manufacturer to consumer of 
less than that of health insurance? 
The suggestion is that profits in 
health insurance eat up money that 
should be paid in benefits, but that 
insinuation is just about as false as 
it can be in comparison with any 
other business our economy sup- 
ports. Generally speaking, this 
scolding on costs is unfair. 

As we move ahead, however, 
we must deal with an important 
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dilemma. It is this: Should we take 
the path of least resistance by at- 
tempting to cover practically every- 
thing under health insurance poli- 
cies, that is, should we try to provide 
full reimbursement for all health 
costs, as many people seem to want, 
or should we try to swing back 
toward proven, traditional insurance 
principles by limiting our coverage 
to financially important, relatively 
infrequent, well-defined health con- 
tingencies ? 

If we concentrate on trying to 
achieve 100% coverage of all bills, 
we would undoubtedly be catering 
to the public’s sweet tooth. It seems 
to be natural for people to want 
their insurance to pay all their costs 
however trivial, and few are able or 
willing to reckon the consequences 
that would flow from doing so. 
Those who would have the govern- 
ment take over medicine, a la 
Britain, cater to the desire to have 
the full health bill paid and thus they 
make a strong appeal to the public. 

Also, it is unfortunate, I think, 
that the desire for full coverage has 
been extensively fostered by Blue 
Cross through its espousal of the 


merchants in the shopping center. They all 
need fire, liability, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, automobile, plate glass, burglary and 
business interruption insurance. 


Show THEM your merchandise now. 
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idea that the full hospital bill should 
be paid in all cases, There are signs 
that some Blue Cross people are 
troubled by the cost results, if not the 
basic questions, which its full-reim- 
bursement philosophy brings, but 
they often persist in acclaiming that 
philosophy. I wish it did not also 
harmonize so well with the tune of 
the socialists. 

There is an argument, of course, 
that if we provide full reimburse- 
ment for all costs, the desire to have 
the Federal government provide the 
British type of medical care will be 
lessened. I do not think that result 
would follow. To the contrary, | 
fear that if we take that irrespon- 
sible road there is greater likelihood 
that the government will take over 
than if we insist on utilizing sound 
insurance principles. If we were to 
provide 100% coverage, the cost of 
administration would be quite high 
because we would be handling mil- 
lions of little bills at irreducible, yet 
substantial, overhead, and at the 
same time claim payments would be 
very high, uncontrollably so. Event- 
ually we would find an overwhelm- 
ing demand for governmental par- 
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ticipation in the control over the 
elements of cost, and that would 
mean the socialization of all of us. 
Broad is the that 
destruction ! 

Therefore, it seems clear that we 
must insist on applying insurance 
principles of the old tradition. We 
must concentrate on insuring the 
substantial health not the 
trivial, and we must follow sound in- 
surance fundamentals. This is not 
a popular course, and we will have 
to work extra hard to explain and 
justify it—but that must be our 
mission. In the long run, if we make 
insurance adequate in scope and di- 
mension for the important financial 
contingencies of all insurable classes, 
and if we function at reasonable 
costs, we will have fulfilled our 
proper goal. If we do it well enough 
and soundly enough and with a full 
degree of public education, we can 
hold the line against governmental 
insurance. Sometimes we may have 
to temporize with these ideals in 
practical situations, but let us never 
forget that the narrow, hard way of 
sound principles is the way of sal- 
vation. 


way leads to 


costs, 





HEALTH INSURANCE 
SURVEY 


STRIKING PROGRESS WAS MADE in 
health insurance during 1954 and 
continuing progress at rapid rates 
is indicated for the foreseeable future 
according to the ninth annual survey 
conducted by the Health Insurance 
Council. The survey shows that, as 
of December 31, 1954, nearly 10144 
million Americans had hospital ex- 


pense protection (an increase of 
4.3% for the year) ; 86 million had 
surgical protection (a 6.1% in- 
crease) and 47 million had protection 
against the cost of non-surgical 
medical care (an increase of nearly 
11%). Moreover, as of that date, 
39 million workers, about 60% of 
the total civilian labor force, had 
protection against loss of income due 
to disability and more than 2.2 mil- 
lion persons carried major medical 
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expense insurance. The total benefit 
payments on health insurance claims 
exceeded $2.7 billion in 1954 of 
which more than $1.5 billion was 
paid by insurance companies. 


A. & H. OVERINSURANCE 


THE BUREAU OF ACCIDENT and 
Health Underwriters has appointed 
a special subcommittee to study the 
problem of overinsurance in that 
field, including the use of contract 
provisions to prevent such overinsur- 
ance. The danger arises from an 
overlapping of coverage which pro- 
duces benefits out of proportion to 
the earning capacity of the insured 
and thus creates a moral hazard 
which reacts unfavorably on claim 
costs. At present the companies de- 
pend principally on their under- 
writing techniques and “other insur- 
ance” information on application 
forms although contract provisions 
are also used. 


DISABILITY LEGISLATION 


ALL OF THE COMPULSORY non-occu- 
pational temporary disability bene- 
fits bills introduced in the 1955 ses- 
sions of the various state legislatures 
have been defeated, according to a 
survey conducted by Edward H. 
O’Conner, managing director of the 
Insurance Economics Society. Nine- 
teen such bills were introduced in 
ten states this year plus bills calling 
for a study of the matter in North 
Dakota and Hawaii. No compulsory 
non-occupational disability legisla- 
tion has been passed since 1949 when 
New York enacted its TDB law. 


NEW SECRETARY OF 
WELFARE 


MARION B. FOLSOM, in a news con- 
ference following his appointment as 
Secretary of Health Education and 
Welfare to succeed Oveta Culp 
Hobby, indicated his appreciation 
of voluntary health insurance cover- 
age. He indicated a desire for its 
expansion and the feeling that gov- 
ernment assistance would not be 
necessary in carrying out that 
expansion. 
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ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS 


BEGINNING juLY 1, the Casper 
(Wyoming) Insurors Association 
launched an extensive advertis- 
ing and public relations program 
based on the campaign of the Colo- 
rado Insurors Association. It was 
designed to promote the advantages 
of dealing with professionally-quali- 
fied agents and identify individual 
agents as “home-town insurors.” 
Financed by a contribution of nearly 
$190 from each member of the asso- 
ciation, the year-long program will 
utilize newspaper and radio an- 
nouncements. Reprints of the ads 
will be made available to individual 
agents. 

A new advertising campaign em- 
bracing newspapers, radio, television 
and direct mail has been approved 
by the public relations committees 
of the Texas Insurance Advisory 
Association and the Texas Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 

The new series of advertisements, 
to be ready by fall, will be an 
expansion and continuation of the 
series introduced last January as a 
“pilot program.” Almost one thou- 
sand agents in one hundred and fifty 
Texas communities have partici- 
pated in the program since February 
1. Agents have bought and distrib- 
uted 108,045 pieces of advertising 
since the program was introduced. 

The theme of the advertising was, 
and will be, the Capital Stock 
“Standard Protection” Seal and the 
round-the-clock services of the local 
agent. That Texas agents like this 
is evidenced by the fact that 936 
agencies now are displaying the 
Capital Stock seal in their windows 
or on their doors and 12,728 auto- 
mobiles have had the seal affixed to 
their windshields. 

Members of the Mutual Agents 
Association of New York State 
engaged in a personalized safety 
program entitled, “Crusade For 
Safety.” Participating members re- 
ceived a “Crusade For Safety” 
package containing all the ingredi- 
ents of a successful community 
campaign. The package included: 
personalized “Crusade For Safety” 
bumper stickers in Day-Glo colors, 
Safety Pledges, Junior Pledges and 
Membership Cards, Window Display 
and Counter Display, (in Day-Glo), 
a selection of newspaper advertising 
mats, press release and radio copy. 
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Ax INSURANCE AGENCY, like any 
other business of a personal 
service nature, owes its success to 
the people who run it. To insure its 
continued success under various con- 
tingencies is of first concern to the 
owners. There are many tax and 
legal problems that suggest them- 
selves whenever a discussion arises 
about the continuation of the agency 
in case of death, the withdrawal of 
key people, sale of an interest, or 
liquidation in whole or in part. 
Here are some of the tax, legal and 
practical problems which arise under 
these circumstances. 

Any man who owns a business 
hopes to leave as much of its value 
as possible to his family. He may 
also want to leave it as a going con- 
cern to a son, a nephew or to one or 
more valued employees. He may 
feel, further, that what he has done 
is a useful service to his community 
and wish to provide for continuing 
it as completely as possible when he 
retires or dies. 


One-man Business 


The one-man business is a per- 
sonal asset of its owner and, upon 
his death, becomes subject to the 
rules governing the disposal of per- 


sonal assets of a decedent. Like 
other personal assets the sole pro- 


CHARLES W. TYE 
Joseph Froggatt & Co. 
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prietorship passes into the hands of 
the executor or administrator of the 
estate of the deceased business man. 

A number of courses of action are 
open following the death of a sole 
proprietor: (1) liquidation of the 
business; (2) continuation of the 
business by the executor, administra- 
tor, or trustee; (3) transfer of the 
business to parties designated by the 
decedent, such as his son, daughter, 
widow or other heirs; (4) sale of 
the business to employees; and (5) 
sale of the business to outsiders. 
Regardless of what course of action 
is followed there will usually be an 
immediate need for funds. Money 
for payment of the decedent’s debts, 
taxes, and the expense of adminis- 
tering his estate must be provided as 
well as income for his family. 


Orderly Liquidation 


If the business is to be liquidated, 
funds will be needed to provide time 
for a proper and orderly liquidation 
at a fair price. If the business is to 
be sold to an outsider, funds will be 
needed as working capital to tide 
the business over until a buyer who 
offers a reasonable price is located. 
If the business is to be sold to desig- 
nated heirs or employees, funds 
should be made available to the heirs 
or employees ; (1) to make the pur- 
chase; (2) to adjust the rights of 
other parties to the estate and (3) 
to provide working capital during 
the transitional period of estate ad- 
ministration. 

The tangible or physical value of 
an insurance agency is very minor, 
however. In most cases it consists 
only of office equipment. The real 
value lies, of course, in the renewals: 
the future yield of the commissions. 
Under the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Act—and this is vitally important— 
renewals have been interpreted to be 
“good will.” In the absence of a 
buy-and-sell agreement, either defi- 
nitely fixing the value of the busi- 
ness, or providing a reasonable 
formula for fixing that value, any 
money received for the “good will” 
of a business will be taxed as regu- 


lar income. Thus the heirs of the 
proprietor of an insurance agency 
may get from 18% to perhaps 70% 
of the agency’s real value if a legally 
acceptable buy-and-sell agreement 
does not show the former owner’s 
intentions with regard to the agency 
after his death. 

The same situation may apply if 
the agent wants to sell his agency 
and retire. The agreement must 
specifically provide a_ reasonable 
evaluation of the value of “good 
will” or the selling and retiring 
agent cannot get anywhere near the 
real value of lis agency. 


Sale or Continuation 


If a sole proprietor dies without 
a will, or with a will that only pro- 
vides for leaving his property to his 
heirs and does not arrange separately 
and specifically for the sale or con- 
tinuation of the agency, the chance 
of his heirs netting anywhere near 
its real value is practically nil. In 
the first place an agency is of maxi- 
mum value only when the new owner 
and the clients of the agency know 
each other favorably and reasonably 
well. When renewals are sold to 
another agency not known to the 
clients, when the new owner doesn’t 
know the clients and their potential, 
and especially when the sale must 
be made quickly to settle the estate 
or raise cash, the chance of a price 
that even approaches value simply 
doesn’t exist. 

To get a reasonable good price for 
a going agency certain conditions 
are necessary. First, there must be 
someone who knows the business 
well enough to carry it on. Under 
the probate law in most states the 
executor or administrator ordinarily 
dare not try to do this, either per- 
sonally or through a selection he 
makes, for he may be held per- 
sonally responsible by the court if 
any losses of business are suffered. 
An untrained widow or son or 
nephew presumably could not—and 
possibly would not care to—learn 
the business fast enough to hold its 
position and continue its progress. 
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Second, there must be a buy-and- 
sell agreement written in light of 
complete knowledge of the pertinent 
state and Federal probate, inherit- 
ance tax and income tax law. 

Third, if the business is to be sold 
to any others than the heirs, a way 
must be provided for funding this 
agreement. Whoever is to take over 
the agency must have some way to 
get the money to pay the heirs for 
the business. If the business is to be 
bought by younger but experienced 
employees, this might be done by 
withholding a portion of his or their 
compensation for a period of years 
to build such a fund. But if the 
owner dies early this fund will be too 
small. 

The buy-and-sell agreement might 
provide that the buyer pay to the 
heirs a certain percentage of the 
agency’s profits for a period of years. 
There are serious problems involved 
here. The agreement must be so 
drawn that the funds received by 
the heirs will not be taxed as regular 
income when it is, in fact, install- 
ment payment of a capital value. On 
the other hand it is highly desirable 
that the percentage of income or 
profits which the agreement provides 
that the buyer must pay should be 
deductible from the agency’s gross 
income before taxes. As the law 
stands, both these ends cannot be 
achieved. 
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The best alternative is that the 
prospective buyer insure the life of 
the sole proprietor for the amount, 
or most of the amount, for which 
the buy-and-sell agreement provides 
that the agency is to be sold. As the 
law stands, these premiums must be 
paid out of the agency’s income after 
taxes. A better arrangement might 
be to have the employee or em- 
ployees involved’ in the plan pay the 
premiums. In this case the employer 
would pay before taxes and the em- 
ployee after taxes. 

Such a life insurance policy can 
include installment settlement just 
as a personal life insurance policy 
would so that the widow or other 
heirs will not be faced with the 
problem of managing the investment 
of a large sum of money. Similarly, 
a joint and survivorship annuity or 
retirement income insurance con- 
tract may be executed so that an 
agent may retire and know that he 
and his wife and family will have a 
stated income for whatever period 
is necessary. 


Agency Partnerships 


All partnership agreements should 
be reviewed in the light of the 1954 
Code if costly tax consequences are 
to be avoided. Liquidation of a 
partner’s interest at death presents 
difficult problems. Under Section 
736 (b), amounts paid to a retiring 
or deceased partner for his interest 
in the partnership property are con- 
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sidered as payments to acquire his 
capital interest in the partnership. 
In the case of a deceased partner, 
his estate takes, as the basis for tax, 
the fair market value of the de- 
ceased’s interest in the partnership 
at either the date of death or at the 
value set by agreement. Where 
there is an arm’s-length buy-and-sell 
agreement, the fair market value is 
usually determined as the selling 
price of the partnership interest es- 
tablished in the agreement. If this 
were done his estate would have 
neither taxable gain nor deductible 
loss when the partnership was liqui- 
dated—assuming there were no un- 
collected accounts receivable. Simi- 
larly, under these circumstances the 
continuing partners would incur no 
taxable gain. 


After Payment 


If the payments to the executor of 
a deceased partner are entirely for 
his capital interest in the partner- 
ship, including good. will as pro- 
vided in the partnership agreement, 
the continuing partners may not take 
income tax deductions for such pay- 
ments, nor does this reduce the part- 
nership income taxable to them. In 
the absence of cross life insurance 
policies, all payments that the con- 
tinuing partners make aré with dol- 
lars remaining after payment of in- 
come tax. 

Under Section 736 (2) of the 
1954 Code, all\payments: other than 
those for the interest of the: retiring 
or deceased partner are *taxable to 
the recipient. 

(Continued on the neat pege) 
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Where any payments beyond the 
value of the deceased partner’s capi- 
tal interest are made to his heirs or 
estate, it is often sensible tax plan- 
ning to have them taxable to the 
heirs or estate and thus reduce the 
taxable income of the surviving 
partners. 


The importance of clear language 
in the agreement is illustrated in the 
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case of Pope v. Commissioner (39 
F. (2d) 420). In this case, the 
agreement among the partners 
operating an agency provided that 
the surviving partners “should have 
an option upon the share of interest 
in the partnership of the deceased 
partner in the profits of the business 
for the three years succeeding the 
date of his decease. The court held 
that the income payments to the 
estate were not deductible by the 
surviving partners because a pur- 
chase was intended. If the partners 
intend that the share of earnings be 
taxable to the estate and not to the 
survivors, the importance of drafting 
a proper agreement cannot be over- 
emphasized. This agreement should 
not be for sale and purchase, but 
should provide that the estate is to 
continue to receive income from the 
partnership, in the nature of a con- 
tinuing partner. 

The recent trend of the Tax Court 
is away from the “purchase rule” in 
the case of personal service partner- 
ships. The theory is that because 
there is only nominal capital invest- 
ment and physical assets, the pay- 
ments to the estate are payments of 
income, not capital. So the agree- 
ment should avoid any language in- 
dicating a purchase or sale if you 
want the estate, rather than the sur- 
viving partners, to pay income tax 
on the payments. Language indicat- 
ing a purchase or sale shows acquisi- 
tion of the decedent’s capital invest- 
ment, with the result that no deduc- 
tion from taxable income for these 
payments would be allowed surviv- 
ing partners. 

The consideration for such an 
agreement might well be stated as 
the mutual undertaking of the parties 
to pay the specified sums to the 
estate. This will tend to refute a 
contention that the sale of the de- 
cedent’s interest was the considera- 
tion. Also, the payments should be 
in the form of a percentage of cur- 
rent profits to strengthen the “in- 
come rule” approach. Predeter- 
mined agreed amounts may raise a 
suspicion of a “purchase.” Counsel 
should carefully study the provisions 
of the 1954 Code where this problem 
may exist. 

Keep in mind that even though 
the estate will pay an income tax, it 
is still subject to an estate tax. This 
is based upon the discounted value 


of the future income payments as of 
the date of death determined pursu- 
ant to a Treasury Department 
formula. However, the Code per- 
mits an offset to avoid double taxa- 
tion. If the payments are regarded 
by the Treasury Department as the 
purchase price of the business in- 
terest, the retiring partner or the 
estate or heirs of the deceased part- 
ner will pay the capital gains tax, if 
any, only on the difference between 
the original amount invested and the 
amount received for the partnership 
interest. The surviving partners in 
this situation will not be allowed to 
deduct these payments from their 
income tax even though payments 
are made in installments. 

On the other hand, if a portion of 
the payments is regarded as a dis- 
tribution of partrership profits, the 
surviving partners will be in a better 
tax position because they will be 
able to exclude from their income 
tax that part of the payment to the 
retiring partner or heir of a de- 
ceased partner. The heir or retir- 
ing partner must then report the 
portion of payments which is re- 
garded as a distribution of profits 
as ordinary income, and must pay 
tax on these amounts at ordinary 
income tax rates instead of capital 
gains rates. Here again, the pro- 
visions of the 1954 Code should be 
carefully studied. 


Buy-and-Sell Agreements 


Purchase-sale agreements often 
include a condition that the seller 
will not compete for a specified 
period of time. The tax effect of 
such a provision, both to the seller 
and the buyer, should be clearly 
understood. If, under the agree- 
ment, no part of the purchase price 
is allocated as payment for the non- 
competitive condition, then capital 
gain tax treatment results. Hence, 
for tax purposes, the purchase price 
is not deductible by the purchaser 
from gross income. 

However, if this condition can be 
set apart and a purchase price allo- 
cated to it, then the amount paid for 
this provision of the agreement is 
ordinary income and not capital gain 
to the seller. Frequently, of course, 
this non-competitive part of the 
agreement is not separable but 
merely accompanies the transfer of 
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good will. In these cases the courts 
hold that the prohibiting agreement 


primarily assures the purchaser of |! 


the good will which he has acquired 
and so is a non-separable contribut- 
ing element to the assets transferred. 

In such situations the buyer and 
seller have conflicting tax interests. 


If you are selling your agency, be} | 


careful that the contract of sale 
avoids allocation of any part of the 
purchase price to the non-competi- 
tive condition. Then you will not 
have to report such proceeds as 
ordinary income even though the 
sale, overall, may have resulted in a 
capital loss. On the other hand, if 
you are the purchaser you will want 
the share of the payment for this 
purpose stated in the contract in 
order to claim a tax deduction pro- 
rata over the period of competitive 
restriction on the theory that this 
condition has been separated from 
good will and is amortizable.' 


Partnership Continuation 


A partnership legally ends when 
a partner dies but not for tax pur- 
poses in all cases. 

The new Code provides for the 
continuation of the partnership for 
tax reporting purposes under some 
circumstances. The general rule as 
set forth in Section 706 (c) (1) 
states in part, “The taxable year of 
a partnership shall not close as the 
result of the death of a partner, the 
entry of a new partner, the liquida- 
tion of a partner’s interest in the 
partnership, or the sale or exchange 
of a partner’s interest in the partner- 
ship.” Where a partner sells or ex- 
changes his entire interest in a part- 
nership then, for his purposes only, 
the partnership taxable year shall 
terminate as of the effective date of 
the sale or exchange. The Code 
further provides under this section 
that “The taxable year of a partner- 
ship with respect to a partner who 
dies shall not close prior to the end 
of the partnership’s taxable year.” 

The general rule of partnership 
termination is—For the purposes of 
subsection (a), a partnership shall 
be considered as terminated only 
if— 

(A) no part of any business, finan- 
cial operation, or venture of the 
168 Horton, 13 TC 143 appeal dismissed 
180 F (2d) 354 

(Continued on the next page) 
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partnership continues to be carried 
on by any of its partners in a part- 
nership, or 

(B) within a twelve-month period 
there is a sale or exchange of fifty 
percent or more of the total interest 
in partnership capital and profits. 

Special rules are: 

(A) Merger or consolidation —In 
the case of the merger or consolida- 
tion of two or more partnerships, the 
resulting partnership shall, for pur- 
poses of this section, be considered 
the continuation of any merging or 
consolidating partnership whose 
members own an interest of more 
than fifty percent in the capital and 
profits of the resulting partnership. 
(B) Division of a partnership.—In 


the case of a division of partnership 
into two or more partnerships, the 
resulting partnerships (other than 
any resulting partnership the mem- 
bers of which had an interest of fifty 
percent or less in the capital and 
profits of the prior partnership) 
shall, for purposes of this section, be 
considered a continuation of the 
prior partnership.” 

This may be important to both 
surviving partners and the estate in 
determining the amount of partner- 
ship income to be reported in the 
year of death of the deceased part- 
ner, 

The best funding method for part- 
nerships, too, is life insurance on 
each partner. These policies should 
be in amounts proportionate to the 
value of each partner’s interest, and 
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...aready-made 
market for large 
premium income 


Contract bonds are required by law on 
almost all construction contracts for federal, 
state and local governmental units, provid- 
ing a ready made market from which many 
good agents are developing large premium 
income. 


Private construction contracts, including 
industrial construction, office buildings, 
warehouses, shopping centers, public util- 
ities, and railroads represent a huge volume 
of construction work, on which few per- 
formance bonds are written. 


Aggressive agents have a big job to do in 
selling private owners on the wisdom of 
requiring surety bonds on such contracts. 
Central Surety will guarantee performance 
of the contract and payment of labor and 
material bills on private contracts. The 
owner can thus have the benefit of the 
lowest qualified competitive bid, with as- 
surance of completion at a guaranteed cost. 


Central Surety’s years of experience in the 
field, and its facilities for quick action give 
its agents an advantage in developing con- 
tract bond business. 
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should be part of the buy-and-sell 
agreement. These may have pro- 
vision for installment payment to 
the partner’s heirs, and may also 
provide retirement income for the 
partner on whose life the policy was 
written. This retirement income 
may or may not serve as full com- 
pensation for the partner’s share in 
the business on his retirement, de- 
pending on the value of the share. 
If the retirement income (or an- 
nuity) is to pay for the partner’s 
share on retirement, it is highly de- 
sirable to have enough cash (invest- 
ments plus the cash value of the 
policy at the time of retirement) to 
provide a joint and survivorship 
annuity to include the retiring 
partner’s heirs. 


In the case of a closely held cor- 
poration continuing the agency un- 
der harmonious stockholder-manage- 
ment is essential. This requires that 
proper arrangements be made in ad- 
vance of death to have the surviving 
stockholders buy the stock of the 
decedent, or have the corporation 
buy the stock for subsequent re- 
issue, if desired. It is highly desir- 
able to definitely fix, by formula, the 
value of the stock by agreement in 
order to control the impact of estate 
or inheritance taxes. The tax law 
covering this type of agreement is 
highly technical so such an agree- 
ment should be carefully drafted in 
the light of the statutory and de- 
cisional law. Otherwise costly tax 
consequences may result. 


If you want the purchase price 
that is stated in the agreement— 
rather than the market or book value 
—to control the purchase, be abso- 
lutely sure that the restriction on 
sale applies during the lifetime of the 
stockholders. That is, the agreement 
operates to restrict the sale of the 
stock both before and after the death 
of the stockholders. If the agree- 
ment is fully binding then the price, 
if fairly fixed, will be accepted by 
the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue as the value to be used for 
inclusion in the estate for estate tax 
purposes. In one of the cases cover- 
ing this point the court observed 
that “* * * since the agreement * * * 
did not pass to either of them any 
present rights or interest in the 
shares owned by the other, but 
merely gave to each a right of claim 
to an interest in the shares which 

(Continued on page 44) 





the other might own at his death, 
it was testamentary in character.” 
Should this position be taken and 
sustained by the Commissioner, 
market value rather than contract 
price would be taxed. The value of 
stock in a close corporation seems 
always to exceed what the owner 
thought it was worth, and the bur- 
den is on the estate to rebut the 
Commissioner’s valuation—a_ bur- 
den most difficult to sustain. More- 
over, if the agreement is fully bind- 
ing, then the danger of taxation on 
both the stock and the insurance 
proceeds (used to fund the pur- 
chase) is avoided. 

A recent decision of the Circuit 
Court involving most unusual facts, 
in which the lower court was up- 
held, shows the complexity of this 
problem. The decedent was engaged 
in a retail selling business. In 1927, 
his son entered his employ, and in 
1929 became an equal partner in the 
business. Before the partnership 


was formed the decedent had bor- 
rowed extensively and this indebted- 
ness was assumed by the partnership, 
although, as between father and son, 
the father agreed to pay the debt. 
In 1936 the business was incorpo- 
rated and all the partnership assets 


were transferred to the corporation 
in consideration of the assumption 
by the corporation of the indebted- 
ness of the partnership up to $161,- 
500 and of the issuance to each part- 
ner of 500 shares of its total stock 
of 1,000 shares. 

At the same time the father and 
son entered into a written agreement 
that during their joint lives neither 
would dispose of any corporate stock 
without first offering it to the other 
at $100 per share. However, since 
the son had agreed personally to 
guarantee the loans which on the 
date of the agreement amounted to 
about $163,000, his option price of 
$100 per share was to be reduced by 
1/500th of the indebtedness due the 
bank at the date of the exercise of 
the option. They also agreed that on 
the death of either, the other would 
have an irrevocable option to pur- 
chase on the foregoing terms. When 
the decedent died in 1945 the debt 
was nearly $91,000. As a result of 
this situation the son could get the 
stock for nothing. The court said: 

“It seems clear that with the 
option outstanding no one would 
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Service does Pay 


Says a Pearl-American Agent in North- 
ern Florida. This is his story: “When 
I bring to the door of a prospect, at no 
expense to him, binding authority and 
all the knowledge and experience of in- 
surance matters which I have acquired in 
my years in the business I think I am 
rendering the finest service I can possibly 
provide. Furthermore, when, despite re- 
buffs I persist and get an order, I am sure 
I have rendered an OUTSTANDING 
service. To illustrate, a very large concern recently began the 
erection of a new type of processing plant on the outskirts of 
our city. The executives were so engrossed in getting into 
production that they gave me short attention when I stressed 
the need for insurance protection. Finally after many calls I 
secured an order. Within forty-eight hours after delivery of the 
binder the property was damaged by fire to the extent of ap- 
proximately $70,000, which amount my companies promptly 
paid. Needless to say my clients were very grateful and re- 
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warded me with the entire line on the rebuilt plant.” 
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purchase the stock of the decedent 
at its value unrestricted by the 
option when it was subject to call 
by the son at sero. This was the 
rationale of our decisions in Wilson 
v. Bowers (2d. Cir., 57 F. (2d) 
682) and Lomb v. Sugden (2d. Cir., 
82 F. (2d) 166). In Lomb v. Sug- 
den, * * * we said that this view was 
supported by the Supreme Court’s 
decision in Helvering v. Salvage 
(297 U.S. 106), to the effect that 
an outstanding option to purchase 
restricts the market value of stock 
in the hands of the owner to the 
option price. We see no reason for 


questioning the foregoing decisions. 
If they leave a loophole for tax 
evasion in some cases, here the dis- 
trict court found that there was no 
purpose to evade taxes. Such a loop- 
hole, if important, should be closed 
by legislative action. 

Agreements restricting competi- 
tive activities by co-owners are 
equally applicable to the sale of 
stock of a corporation. The most 
recent cases involve this latter situa- 
tion. In the case Gazette Telegraph 
Co. (19 T.C. No. 86), the members 
of a family purchased all the stock 
of the Gazette Telegraph Company, 
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ices when they were in fact payments 
for his partnership interest. No part 
of these payments was made for serv- 
ices rendered or to be rendered or to 
retain Coveney’s good will, and the 
respondent did not err in disallow- 
ing the deduction of the payments 
made to him during the taxable 
years.” 

The case illustrates the real need 
for bona fide arm’s-length dealing ; 
and, further, it would appear that 
the desired result could have been 
obtained had the contract contained 
a covenant not to compete, which 
would have been amortizable over 
the period of the covenant. 

Life insurance is often used to 
fund the purchase price of a dece- 
dent’s interest in stock of a corpora- 
tion. This is an excellent way to as- 
sure continuance or perpetuation of 
a corporate agency. But the way 
this is handled may have an impor- 
tant tax effect upon the interest ac- 
quired by the survivors should they 
at a later date decide to sell. The 
problem is to determine the cost 
basis (for tax purposes) of the 


decedent’s interest where life insur- 
ance is used, in part, to supply the 
purchase money. This can be most 
important in cases where the pre- 
dominant interest was acquired from 
the decedent’s estate. Unless the in- 
surance proceeds are deemed a part 
of the adjusted tax cost basis, for 
purposes of capital gain or loss on 
later resale, the tax cost basis would 
be limited to the cash or other con- 
sideration (exclusive of the insur- 
ance proceeds) forming a part of 
the purchase price. Whether the 
insurance proceeds are considered 
part of the purchase price, and thus 
a part of the tax basis for subsequent 
gain or loss purposes, depends upon 
whether the proceeds of the insur- 
ance are included in the gross estate 
of the decedent. 

It is only if the survivors are con- 
sidered the owners of the insurance 
proceeds (which are then applied 
toward the purchase price) that 
such proceeds form a part of the ac- 
quisition cost basis, thus avoiding 
income tax. The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals case of Legallet, (41 B.T.A. 
294) should be carefully studied by 


all who may be involved in such an 
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arrangement. It emphasizes the im- 
portance of having each stockholder 
apply for, pay the premiums and be 
the owner of insurance on the lives 
of the other stockholders. In fact, it 
is often helpful to utilize a trust to 
facilitate the transaction. The fol- 
lowing clause could be made a part 
of the contract if the above result 
is intended : 


Suggested Clause 


“Each of the stockholders has ap- 
plied for and obtained insurance on 
the lives of the other stockholders, 
all of which policies are payable to, 
and have this day been deposited 
with the trustee, to be held by it for 
the purpose of carrying out the 
terms of this agreement. Said poli- 
cies of insurance are more particu- 
larly described in “Schedule B,” 
hereto annexed and made part of 
this agreement. Each stockholder 
agrees to pay all the premiums and 
other charges on all policies ob- 
tained by him on the lives of the 
other stockholders. All dividends 
payable upon said policies shall be 
applied towards the reduction of the 
premiums thereon.” 


The life insurance should not be 
payable to the estate. That would 
leave the executor or administrator 
of the estate with title or rights to 
both the decedent’s interest in the 
stock and the insurance proceeds. 
Both might be subject to the estate 
tax in this event. Also there would 
be no certainty that representatives 
of the estate could or would apply 
the insurance proceeds in the man- 
ner contemplated by the buy-and- 
sell agreement. 


As can be seen, this is a complex 
problem for all three types of agency 
organization. It can be satisfac- 
torily solved only with competent 
legal and tax counsel familiar not 
only with the Federal estate and tax 
laws but also with the laws in the 
respective states and with the par- 
ticular situation in the agency. 
Above all things, it should not be 
assumed that any agreement, ar- 
rangement or understanding that 
existed before the 1954 Code went 
into effect will still achieve its pur- 
pose now. 

Reprinted from the Agency Sales Bulletin 
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a newspaper publisher. The contract 
of sale stated that the value of each 
share was $150 and the balance of 
the price per share of $50 was 


specifically assigned to a covenant 


not to compete by each of the 
stockholders. The total price for 
all the stock was fixed at $750,000 
and that for the “won’t compete” 
covenant at $250,000. The purpose 
in separately fixing the considera- 
tion for the covenant was to estab- 
lish its value for purposes of 
amortization and also as proof of 
damages which might be claimed if 
this portion of the contract were 
violated. Among the group of sell- 
ing stockholders were persons ex- 
perienced in the newspaper business 
as well as lawyers and other business 
men of wealth in the community. 
The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue contended that this cove- 
nant not to compete should be re- 
garded as nonseparable from the 
good will and consequently not sub- 
ject to depreciation. The Tax Court 
held, however, that this was a bona 
fide arm’s-length transaction be- 
tween the parties to the contract of 
sale, and that the covenant was 
treated by them as a separate item. 
Accordingly, the amount attribut- 
able to the convenant was properly 
subject to amortization by the 
new owners. 

That the seller-stockholder had 
not anticipated such a tax result is 
indicated by the companion to the 
above case, Clarence Clark Hamlin 
Trust et al (19 T.C. No. 88). The 
seller-stockholders in this case 
treated the sale on their income tax 
returns as a capital transaction and 
showed the entire gain, including 
the $50 allocated to the covenant not 
to compete, as long-term capital 
gain. They contended that all the 
money they received was for the 
sale of their stock. However, the 
Tax Court, consistent with its 
opinion in the case of the purchaser, 
held that the amount allocated to 
the covenant was ordinary income 
rather than a part of the capital gain. 
It was immaterial, the court stated, 
that some of these stockholders were 
merely passive investors not en- 
gaged in the newspaper business. A 
dissenting opinion was filed in the 
case to the effect that no part of the 
consideration was intended to be 
paid separately for the covenant 
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which was inserted in the contract 
at the insistence of the purchasers 
for their own tax advantage. 
Complementary to these cases is 
the recent case of Estate of Mc- 
Devitt (T.C. Memo., No. 34253), 
decided January 30, 1953, where 
the contract clause creating a tax 
advantage, supposedly, to the buyer 
was held ineffective. The Tax Court 
held that the contract purporting to 
create an employer-employee re- 
lationship was in reality the sale of 
a partnership interest. Accordingly, 
the monthly payments of $2,000 over 


a three-year period, or a total of 
$72,000, were deemed capital ex- 
penditures and not deductible as 
compensation. The Court said: 

“* * * we are satisfied that the 
agreement between McDevitt and 
Coveney was that Coveney should 
receive $72,000 for his interest in 
the McDevitt Companies and was 
also to receive the shopping news, 
and that the employment provisions 
were inserted in the June 20, 1939, 
agreement to make it appear that the 
payments were for Coveney’s serv- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Communication—from page 3! 


Individuals display variations of 

two types of reactions to a stimulus, 
according to Doctor Irving Lee: 
(1) Signal Reactions: These reac- 
tions are undelayed, over-quick, 
automatic, less observing, impulsive. 
They see similarities only, They are 
undifferentiating. In short, those 
which go on the assumption that 
what is seen is ‘all’ there is to be 
seen and known.” (These indicate 
a lack of emotional control. ) 
“(2) Symbol Reactions: These are 
delayed reactions (if only for an 
instant) taking into consideration 
present facts rather than prior-held 
judgments of them. In other words, 
taking into consideration that all 
facts may not be known immediately, 
and that there may be differences as 
well as similarities.” (That’s the 
reaction control the mature person 
exercises. ) 

In the Wall Street Journal, an 
article on June 10, 1955, illustrated 
“Signal Reaction” and “Symbol Re- 
action.” The article says in part: 
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“Natural mink stoles selling for $299 
(plus tax) lay on a plain wooden 
table in Macy's main floor here, side- 
by-side with misses’ dresses tagged 
at $6.99, 

“To the astonishment of practically 
everybody at Macy’s connected with 
this little experiment in “impulse 
buying,” the stoles are really moy- 
ing.” 

Macy’s was witnessing “Signal 
Reactions.” Merchandisers refer to 
“Signal Reactions” as the theory be- 
hind “impulse buying.” Other 
shoppers, however, show “Symbol 
Reactions.” The article brings this 
out when it goes on to say: 

“It’s just what |’ve always wanted,’ 
cooed one elderly but wise woman 
shopper yesterday as she fondled a 
royal pastel. 

“*Try one on,’ smilingly suggested 
Mrs. Lena Vella, one who oversees 
and sells the mink. 

“ “Oh, no thank you,’ replied the little 
lady as she drew away. ‘I’m strong 
on wanting it, but weak on cash.’ ” 
In this instance, Macy’s witnessed a 
“Symbol Reaction.” 

Five years ago, Fortune Magazine 
tried an experiment which illustrates 
Signal and Symbol Reactions. A 
chart of the “Four Goals of Labor” 
was clipped from the CIO’s own 
newspaper. At the bottom of the 
chart was attached a new legend, 
reading “From the June 3 National 
Association of Manufacturers’ News- 
letter.” The doctored-up chart was 
photostated. 

Twenty CIO members were then 
shown the ad, and asked if they 
thought it was a fair presentation of 
labor’s goals. Four grudingly said 
it was, and two could not make 
up their minds. The remaining 
fourteen damned it as “patroniz- 
ing,” “loaded,” “paternalistic” 
and, “makes me want to spit.” 

The first four rose above the 
emotional impact of the situation 
and gave a “Symbol Reaction” even 
when it hurt. Their judgments were 
not warped by emotionalism. We 
can forget about the two who could 
not make up their minds. The re- 
maining fourteen demonstrated a 
complete, unreflective, automatic re- 
action—a “Signal Reaction.” Their 
judgments apparently were warped 
by prejudice. 

The article goes on to say that all 
the communication in the world is 


not going to make a coal miner think 
like a coal mine operator. In my 
opinion, the G.A.W. agreements be- 
tween Ford, General Motors, and 
CIO show that the gap can be nar- 
rowed if it cannot be closed. This 
could be a discarding of the boxing 
glove for the handshake, partisan 
propaganda for an understanding 
of each others point of view. The 
gap is narrowed through an appre- 
ciation of the opinion of others. 


The Opinion of Others 


It is a human tendency to evalu- 
ate, judge, approve, or disapprove 
the statement of the other person or 
other group. In so doing there are 
times when it is difficult to escape 
concluding : “He doesn’t know what 
he is talking about,” or “He’s all 
wet!” This situation is intensified 
where feelings and emotions are 
deeply involved. The stronger we 
feel about a subject, the less likeli- 
hood there is of our admitting the 
opinions of others into our conclu- 
sions. When feelings get too strong, 
there will be just two ideas, two 
feelings, two judgments, missing 
each other by a wide margin. 

Automatically considering those 
who do not agree with us as “incom- 
petent” or “wrong” creates an un- 
healthy relationship. With some 
people the two sides of an argument 
are their own side and the wrong 
side. This attitude is a barrier to 
communication. There are some 
persons who give the impression of 
being “agin” anything you say. 
They do not display the will to un- 
derstand from your point of view. 
‘“‘A person convinced against his will 
is of the same opinion still.” These 
people cannot be forced to believe 
what you are saying—they must be 
persuaded. 

It might even prevent wars were 
there a sure formula for opening the 
other fellow’s mind. It is a skill that 
can be acquired to a degree. It takes 
time, patience, understanding, and 
perseverence. Every time an indi- 
vidual fails to “get through” to 
another person, he should ask him- 
self, ‘Where have I failed?” Every 
time he succeeds in opening a closed 
mind, he should review the experi- 
ence; identify the reason for his 
success, and blend the discovery into 
his habit pattern. To be effective the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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knowledge gained must be woven 
into your pattern of experience. The 
important thing, Doctor Lee says, is 
that we avoid becoming disagreeable 
when we disagree. Remembering 
that the same word may create dif- 
ferent thoughts in other minds, we 
should define our own terms and ask 
others what they are talking about. 
The habit of defining terms may be 
part of the formula needed for 
opening minds. 

In some quarters, listening is con- 
sidered the most important function 
in communication. By the sheer act 
of listening, we induce in the speaker 
a feeling sometimes as important to 
him as what he is saying. Listening 
with a sympathetic ear might also be 
as persuasive to the other fellow as 
anything we might have said. Then 
there is always the possibility we 
might hear something more impor- 
tant than what we would have said. 
This is one of those things we know 
intuitively, but it runs contrary to 
our natural tendency. We would 
rather talk than listen. The status 
conscious person often feels it is 
more important that the other fel- 
low understand him than for him to 
understand others. 

Experience teaches an executive 
to be sympathetic without becoming 
too emotionally or personally in- 
volved. He learns to put aside his 
own emotions to keep open the gate- 
way to understanding the other fel- 
low’s motivations. To aid calm eval- 
uation, this sometimes means an 
arm’s length position. 

The seasoned executive learns 
that he cannot make informed judg- 
ments without looking at situations 
through other people’s eyes. Some 
have the skill to make a mental en- 
trance into the feeling or spirit of 
other persons. In conversation this 
enables the listener to get the “feel” 
of words from the speaker’s mind. 
When an executive unemotionally 
blends opinions of others with his 
own, his judgments find more ready 
acceptance. Understanding from 
each other’s point of view is facili- 
tated through such empathy. To at- 
tain this understanding with others, 
environmental situations must be 
considered. Situations affect judg- 
ments. 


Judgment has been defined as a 














Carol, Edna, Hazel It does seem to me 
awfully ungallant of the Weather Bureau to name 
such destructive things as hurricanes after us 
girls. Still, men, I suppose, will be men, and 
who am I to object to that! But anyway, and 
seriously, as the windstorm season gets nearer, 
Mr. L is really busy with that Extended Coverage 
endorsement. "Nobody should be without it. 
Ellen," he says, "whether his property is in the 
hurricane 'belt' or not, on account of the many 
other hazards it protects against." Mr. L likes 
the PLM Extended Coverage endorsement because, 
since it is dividend—paying, the net cost is so 
low it's easier to sell. P.S. Goodness! Nobody 
would ever think of naming a hurricane after 


little me-—-except maybe sometimes! 





MR. LOCAL AGENT 


PLM’s new fire insurance folder includes information 
on Extended Coverage. Have you seen this unusual 
mailing piece? Why not write us for a sample copy. 
It can help you help yourself to more business at this 


most opportune time. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 


STUROT AS tHE One 
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Communication—Continued 


ation; correctly interpreting the 
meaning of the facts; and then un- 
emotionally blending the facts into 
the environmental situation with the 
least degree of conflict. Sometimes 
conflicts stem from environmental 
factors in amusing ways. A transfer 
student from England had a date 
with a typical American co-ed whom 
he met in a study class at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The boy had 
a delightful evening and asked the 
young lady if she enjoyed herself. 
“Oh, yes,” she cooed as only co-eds 
can coo, “you tickle me!” 

“Oh, no, no! I beg your pardon ; 
1 did not tickle you .. .” 

“I didn’t mean you tickled me,” 
she tried to explain. “What I mean 
to say is that I get a kick out of 
you!” Momentarily, that made mat- 
ters even worse, until the girl finally 
explained what she meant. 


Background and Environment 


Why didn’t the English boy un- 
derstand the American co-ed in spite 
of the fact that he knew the English 
language better than she did? The 
misunderstanding was due primarily 
to his unfamiliarity with her back- 
ground and environment. Her 
words said one thing but connoted 
something entirely different—some- 
thing completely unrelated to the 
subject at hand. Differing environ- 
ments will connote different mean- 
ings. 

Do the various echelons in an 
organization breed graduating dif- 
ferences between the top and the 
bottom? Do the words of the 
seasoned executive connote the 
meanings attached to the same 
words by the inexperienced clerk 
just hired? There appear to be 
some environmentally induced varia- 
tions. The differing duties, respon- 
sibilities, relationships, and incen- 
tives seem to reflect variations. 
There simply is not the same un- 
derstanding, viewpoints, and _ atti- 
tudes. Concepts held by department 
heads often differ according to “The 
field viewpoint”; or “The under- 
writing philosophy” ; or “The claims 
attitude.” In all walks of life identi- 
fiable differences reflect specific 
characteristics of persons, places, 
and times. Opinion polls on some 
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subjects reflect variations according 
to educational level, occupational 
groupings, financial standing, geo- 
graphical area, and other categories. 


Many Kinds of People 


It would be unrealistic not to 
recognize that it takes many kinds 
of people to staff an organization. 
Some may be so unlike others they 
are almost inhabitants of separate 
worlds each having dialectic differ- 
ences. Under such conditions unity 
of purpose and understanding can- 
not be had merely by expressing 
geniality, slapping backs and calling 
fellow workers by their first names. 
Intuition does not always tell what 
co-workers want. A welfare pro- 
gram, for instance, may not be 
getting the reception anticipated. 
Participation in an entertainment 
program might reflect a lack of in- 
terest. The solution to the problem 
may require a new program chair- 
man who is in step with the people 
for whom the affairs are designed. 
There must be understanding of 
each other’s desires and habits. 

Group thinking and problem- 
solving conferences are designed to 
bridge communicational gaps in or- 
ganizations. Once the group ac- 
quires the know-how and _ all 
participate properly, an effective 
communication vehicle has been es- 
tablished. 


The Overall Concept 


Managements generally feel that 


there is room for communication 
improvements in their respective 
companies. We realize the vital part 
communication plays in every func- 
tion performed in the insurance 
business. In our executive develop- 
ment programs we are emphasizing 
self-improvement, especially in the 
communications area. The effec- 
tiveness of our sales force is in di- 
rect proportion to its communica- 
tion skill and success. The same 
yardstick can be applied to claims, 
management, and other divisions 
of our organization. Effective com- 
munication between these operating 
divisions is needed to promote 
teamwork. 

“It’s not the individual soldier, 
nor the Army as a whole, but the 
everlasting teamwork, of every 


blooming soul.” The same principles 
of communication teamwork apply 
between two individuals as well as 
to upward, downward, and across 
communications with the whole or- 
ganization. Aids to communication 
include: 


(1) An understanding of what hap- 
pens when one talks and another 
listens. 

(2) A realization that meanings are 
determined by past experiences. 
(3) A recognition of the fact that 
things have “right names” only if 
there is an agreed upon connection 
between the word and the thing it 
symbolizes. 

(4) The ability to recognize Signal 
and Symbol Reactions in others and 
the ability to control our own re- 
actions. 

(5) The skill required to listen and 
the wisdom to do it. 

(6) The courtesy of being agree- 
able when we disagree. 

(7) The patience to keep trying to 
open closed minds. 

(8) The maturity needed unemo- 
tionally to accept, interpret, and 
blend facts into an environmental 
situation with the least degree of 
conflict. 


Conceptual Skill 


One might generalize by saying 
that a good communicator should 
have conceptual skill. As used here, 
the abstract term “conceptual skill” 
symbolizes the capacity to view 
whole situations; one’s place in 
them; the relation of all compo- 
nents; and the interaction of the 
various parts upon one another. 
People and what is inside them are 
the components and parts I have 
discussed. 


OKLAHOMA DEPARTMENT 


THE OKLAHOMA INSURANCE De- 
partment reports that in the first 
six months of this year it collected 
$7,270,230 in insurance premium 
taxes and fees, an increase of $835,- 
503 over the amount collected in any 
previous full year. Insurance is said 
now to be Oklahoma’s third largest 
industry. 
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SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME 


AGENCY SUCCESS 


THE THREE FUNDAMENTALS of 
agency success are prospecting, sell- 
ing and service. Plan a unique ap- 
proach in talking to your clients, one 
that will feature a different slant 
than they may have previously heard 
from other agents. The use of less 
familiar coverages like accounts re- 
ceivable and valuable papers as in- 
troductory lines will often produce 
good results. Provide good service 
for small accounts as well as larger 
policyholders for through the years 
the smaller accounts often mush- 


room into big accounts. 


—Fred H. Vogel, Albany, N. Y. Agent 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 


THE YACHTING SEASON 


YACHTING IS NOT CONFINED to the 
coastal areas of the United States. 
Every inland lake or river that is 
reasonably navigable and within 
range of centers of population is 
likely to have its share of sparkling 
white, billowing sails, or the purr 
of marine engines and graceful bow 
waves. 

It is suggested that producers 
acquaint themselves and their as- 
sureds with the local regulations of 
the United States Coast Guard rela- 
tive to registration of pleasure craft 
and the mandatory equipment that 
must be on board. 

Because of the variation in cli- 
matic conditions in different parts of 
the United States, some yachts may 
navigate for twelve months of the 
year and, in the Northern states, may 
have to be taken out of commission 
for from four to seven months dur- 
ing the winter period. The method 
of rating yacht policies takes care of 
these variations in exposure. The 
rate for a yacht operating for the 
full year will obviously be higher 
than one which may navigate for six 
months, and is then taken out of 
commission and stored on shore or 


afloat for the balance of the year. 
The insurance continues in force 
while out of commission to cover 
such obvious perils as fire, wind- 
storm, collapse of buildings or shor- 
ing, or other supports, and similar 
hazards. 

Not only is the physical damage 
to the yacht covered, but also sal- 
vage costs that may be incurred in 
towing a disabled vessel, removing 
it from a stranded position, and 
similar costs. The yacht policy by 
the terms of the “running down 
clause,” also covers the owner’s lia- 
bility for damages to another vessel 
in the event that he is at fault in a 
collision with the other vessel. The 
limit of liability under this clause is 
an amount equal to the sum insured 


on the vessel itself. 


—The Casualty and Surety Journal 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies. 





ETIQUETTE 


WHEN YOU get a new client through 
the recommendation of another client, 
do you always remember to thank 
the man who helped you? Do you 
sometimes pass on prospects to your 
own clients? Ever think of making 
a graphic chart of important con- 
nections to whom you sent business 
and who, in return, send business to 
you? 

—General’s Review 











TAKING THE LEAD 


“SAY, JOHN, MR, JONES MUST HAVE 
had a good year. Did you happen 
to see all the gifts at their house? 
Mrs. Jones has a sensational new fur 
coat, one of the boys has one of those 
expensive foreign bicycles, and the 
daughter received an expensive cam- 
era, and on top of that, Mr. Jones is 
the proud new owner of a new set 
of golf clubs.” “Well, thanks for 
telling me Fred, I'll make a note to 
call on Jones next week. Here’s a 
chap that could sure use some in- 
land marine coverage.” 


OFFICE 


PRIME PROSPECTS 


ALMOST EVERY FIRM which must 
deliver its merchandise can and does 
use Parcel Post for that purpose. 
More and more city stores are ship- 
ping by Parcel Post the purchases 
made by their suburban customers— 
it is less costly than their own parcel 
delivery service and many cities have 
it on an overnight delivery basis— 
and, of course, Parcel Post is used 
by practically all businesses which 
ship their products out of local de- 
livery zones, or across country. 
Potential customers are unlimited 
find a business which must deliver 
its merchandise—and you have a 
real live prospect. An enterprising 
agent haunts the Post Office, making 
a note of the concerns which have 
employees stand in line before the 
government insured Parcel Post 
window. These firms -are prime 
targets and he lands nine out of ten 


-So Can you. —Mailroad To Profits 


American Surety Company 


CASUALTIES UNLIMITED 


LITERALLY EVERYONE YOU can think 
of needs the broad coverage of a 
comprehensive personal liability pol- 
icy. Whether home owner or tenant, 
married or single, young or old— 
the everyday activities of each of us 
could result in an expensive suit for 
damages. It happens every day— 
and perhaps one of your own friends 
has recently found himself in this 
unfortunate situation. 

Few of us realize how many peo- 
ple enter our homes each week. If a 
record were kept, the total number 
of visits from friends, salesmen, de- 
livery men and others would amaze 
you. Each visitor presents the possi- 
bility of personal injury and the re- 
sultant claim for damages. 

In addition to our homes, our out- 
side personal activities may result in 


injuries to others. 


—The American Arrow, 
American Casualty Companies 





The Broker Relationship—from p. 75 


The first thing we try to do is to 
assist the buyer and the underwriter 
in their cooperative effort toward a 
reduction in accident frequency and 
severity. The accident that never 
happens represents the pinnacle of 
achievement in workmen’s compen- 
sation cost control, Its absence is 
translated almost immediately into 
premium savings through every 
present workmen’s compensation in- 
surance rating plan. And because 
premium dollars are but a fraction 
of the cost of industrial injuries, its 
absence represents an important ad- 
ditional source of operating revenue 
to the buyer. 

Our accident prevention activities 
can be different from and yet greatly 
supplement those of both the under- 
writer and the buyer. We do not 
have the manpower to make the 
constant physical inspections which 
are absolutely vital to a proper pro- 
gram. We do not need to do this 
because we can be sure that under- 
writers will do so. It has been our 
experience, however, that under- 


writers, in dealing with great num- 
bers of inspectors and engineers 
must use relatively standardized ap- 
proaches. As we also know, they 
must use different personnel at 
different plant locations of the same 
employer. Our procedure is to 
assign each large account to one of 
our own graduate civil, mechanical 
or chemical engineers, now deeply 
trained in safety engineering as well. 
It is this man’s responsibility to 
make periodic visits to all the key 
locations, to assist in the formula- 
tion of the accident prevention pro- 
gram and to look after its continued 
and effective development over the 
years. 

What we say of the underwriters’ 
approach to safety engineering is in 
no way meant to imply that the 
results which they achieve are not 
often spectacular. Nevertheless, the 
markets which we use welcome the 
addition of our own engineer be- 
cause they feel that they get more 
done, not less. In bringing recom- 
mendations to our people they feel 
that their ideas are being broached 
to men who know the plants and 





John Sutter struck gold at Sutter’s Mill near 
Sacramento, California in 1848—just 34 years before the 
founding of Dubuque Fire & Marine. 

But, old John S. might never have left home at all if he 
could have sold the multiple line facilities of Dubuque 
F&M. Chances are he’d have thrown away his pick and 
pan for the easier, surer profits of the Dubuque “‘packages.” 

Insurance agents everywhere are finding that con- 
solidation of many policies in one Dubuque policy means 
less work, reduces overhead, simplifies policy writing 
and claim settlement, and that customers prefer it! 

The Dubuque F&M man can help you. His experience 
in multiple line service can help you prospect new 

fields of profit. Write us today for details of our 

multiple line facilities. 


Mh? wore. LINE FACILITIES 


DUBUQUE FRE & MARINE ) 


dusnrance Company 
Dubuque, Jowa 


operations from coast to coast. Our 
engineer is our client’s engineer. He 
reports at a relatively high manage- 
ment level. Thus the buyer may 
expect his broker to tell him what 
his troubles. are—physical, educa- 
tional, supervisory or a combination 
of all. He expects us to tell him the 
remedial action he should adopt. He 
wants underwriters’ recommenda- 
tions reviewed and presented to him 
in the light of overall gain. 


Reserve Analysis 


But despite the buyer’s activities, 
those of the underwriter, and our 
own, serious accidents will | still 
occur; so the second service which 
our clients expect of us is in the field 
of reserve analysis. 

Because the reserves established 
by the underwriter as his estimates 
of future liability on the so-called 
“open” cases carry exactly the same 
weight in all rate calculations as 
though the case had been closed and 
the funds actually expended, and 
since such reserves may play a prom- 
inent part in the determination of 
future premium, we believe they 
should be examined in the buyer’s 
behalf. Our purpose in this respect 
may sometimes be misunderstood 
and here again I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to set the record straight. 

Our purpose in this work is not 
arbitrarily to “beat down” the insur- 
ance company’s estimates, If it were, 
we would very soon wear out our 
welcome. Our whole aim is to bring 
our own skills into the process of 
evaluation so that the reserves fi- 
nally established may be said to in- 
volve a meeting of thoroughly 
trained claim minds. We think there 
can be utterly no room for argument 
as to whether or not the buyer has 
the right to be so represented when 
“guesstimates” are being made 
which vitally affect the premium he 
may pay for several succeeding years. 

This periodic review acts also as 
a check upon huma_ error or clerical 
frailty, for it 1-peatedly reveals 
cases which have been closed out in 
time to have very substantial re- 
serves taken down before the valu- 
ation date. 

Here, as in the case of safety 
engineering, our reserve analysis 
work is welcomed by the markets 
we employ, for it guarantees to them 
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a policyholder that knows he has had 
fair treatment. Those minor irri- 
tations that develop in the operation 
of the system involve merely the 
understandable reluctance of an 


overworked claim man to review - 


ponderous files he would like to 
forget. 

But, as I have said, company 
management wholeheartedly sup- 
ports our objective and the right 
of the buyer to have the overall loss 
picture reviewed before it is filed by 
the underwriter under the Unit 
Statistical Plan. Most, if not all, of 
our clients have been able at one 
time or another to see some rather 
exciting results on their own ac- 
counts. Certainly this is a service 
they would now universally expect 
us to perform. 

Lastly, the broker must verify 
the rating computation from start to 
finish—from classification assign- 
ment to final adjusted rate. We 
think he should work directly from 
the unit statistical cards and so have 
before him the same material that 
has gone to the rate-promulgating 
authority. He must verify the closed 
case totals of prior years, the re- 
serves as agreed upon, the exposures 
from his copies of the audits and 
then check the mathematical calcu- 
lations through to the end. Depend- 
ing on the size and nature of the 
risk this job can take anything from 
several hours to many days. But it 
is a technical brokerage service that 
every buyer with a rated risk may 
expect. 


Retrospective Rating 


Several years ago I had the honor 
to address the very splendid forum 
of Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters held at Storrs, Con- 
necticut on what I felt the producers 
of the nation had contributed to the 
development of the theory and the 
practical applications of retrospec- 
tive rating. In the paper I presented 
I included sections dealing with the 
responsibilities of the producer, first, 
in the selection of such a plan and, 
secondly, after its adoption by the 
buyer. A few of the paragraphs of 
that paper may be of interest. 
“The first responsibility of the pro- 
ducer, and the one upon which all 
others depend, is to undertake a 
thorough study of the past loss 
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record and loss control programs. 
This does not mean a simple state- 
ment of total loss. It means digging. 
If the risk is very large, particularly 
in the workmen’s compensation 
lines, the law of large numbers will 
operate on the individual account. 
Patterns will be found in which a 
good measure of credence must be 
placed. Using a compensation risk 
for an example, answers to these 
questions should be determined : 

1. What have been the amounts 
paid and outstanding for each of the 
past several years? 

2. What has been the breakdown 
between indemnity, medical and al- 
located loss expense, and between 
minor and serious cases? 

3. Is there an apparent trend, either 
upward or downward, in frequency 
or severity ? 

4. Have particular locations or op- 
erations been productive of an in- 
ordinate loss cost or frequency ? 

5. Is the prospect receiving a medi- 
cal allowance from the underwriter 
as a contribution toward the cost of 
plant dispensaries and does the 
prospect understand that this has 
probably been a bad bargain for 
him? 


6. Is there a sensible loss control 
program in operation? To what ex- 
tent does top management support it 
and what results are apparent? 

“If the firm is an existing client, 
this information and a great deal 
more should be at the producer’s 
fingertips. If the matter is one of 
solicitation, most of it will require 
patient development, but it is vital 
to a true understanding of the loss 
potentialities of the risk and the re- 
sults to be anticipated by the intro- 
duction of retrospective rating.” 

I have covered a lot of ground 
and yet I have touched only very 
briefly on a few essential services. 
There are many other functions a 
broker must perform—in marine in- 
surance, employee benefit planning, 
suretyship and others too numerous 
to mention. And so, after all, per- 
haps I have just come full circle and 
can summarize where I began. Hon- 
esty, integrity, experience, knowl- 
edge and perseverance. We are 
taught to seek these five qualities in 
every relationship in life. Look for 
them in your broker. You have a 
right to find them there. 

From an address delivered before the Dela 


ware Valley Chapter of the National Insurance 
Buyers Association. 
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ontents 


Fire and Casualty Business 


Totals of the business; aggregates for 
insurance company groups; insurance 
stocks (20 year history) stock company 
resources (40 years); stock assets and 
liabilities (40 years); stock capital and 
surplus (40 years); stock operating re- 
sults (40 years); stock underwriting and 


Stock Companies 


Breakdown of stock company underwrit- 
ing expenses paid; grand totals of stock, 
fire and casualty company assets, liabili- 
ties, premium distribution, underwriting 
exhibits, investment exhibits and capital 
and surplus exhibits; aggregate figures 
separately for multiple line, fire, casu- 
alty, marine, automobile, accident and 


Mutual Companies 


Breakdown of mutual company expenses 
paid; grand totals of mutual fire and 
casualty company assets, liabilities, pre- 
mium distribution, underwriting exhibits, 
investment exhibits, and capital and sur- 
plus exhibits; aggregate figures sepa- 
rately for agency multiple line, direct 
writing multiple line, multiple line, 
agency fire, direct writing fire, fire, 


and Reciprocals 


Assets, liabilities, premium distribution, 
underwriting exhibits, investment ex- 


investment results (30 years); stock in- 
vestment income and underwriting re- 
sults (30 years) ; stock premiums written 
by lines (30 years); stock premiums 
written (30 years); stock underwriting 
by lines; stock loss and expense ratio 
(30 years). 


health, farm bureau sponsored, and fire 
and casualty reinsurance companies, sub- 
divided according to plan of operation 
(standard rate, rate deviating, participat- 
ing, participating and deviating, foreign 
owned, or S. branches); by line ex- 
perience for each company. 


agency casualty, direct writing casualty, 
casualty, automobile, accident and health, 
farm bureau specialty, factory and per- 
petual companies, subdivided according 
to plan of operation (standard rate, de- 
viated rate, deviated rate and dividend) ; 
by line underwriting experience for each 
company. 


hibits, and capital and surplus exhibits. 
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Part Il—Insurance Principles and Practices (continued trom July) 


QUESTIONS 7, 8, 9 and 10. 


In 1946, a corporation acquired 
a business that was originally op- 
erated as a feed and flour mill in 
conjunction with a coal and retail 
lumber yard. Before its acquisition 
by the corporation, the business had 
partially adjusted itself to the prog- 
ress of the times and had added 
facilities for the sale of domestic 
fuel oil. 


Immediately after the acquisition 
of the aforesaid business in 1946, 
Corporation “A” started a program 
of expansion into the field of pre- 
fabricated frame dwellings. At the 
same time, it wanted to get the maxi- 
mum benefit from the surviving fa- 
cilities and services it had acquired. 
Currently, its business and opera- 
tions are as follows: Corporation 
“A” owns and operates premises in 
three locations. Location #1, the 
site of the original acquisition men- 
tioned above occupies four and one- 
half acres of ground in one of the 
older suburban areas fifteen miles 
from a large city. The property 
faces on a main highway and a 
railroad passes within twenty-five 
feet of the rear property line. A 
railroad spur extends into a build- 
ing formerly used as a feed and flour 
mill. Dwellings of mixed construc- 
tion adjoin the property on the other 
exposures. A twenty-five foot stream 
which has been known to overflow 
its banks on several occasions bisects 
the premises. Other items of in- 
formation about the premises at 
Location #1 are: (1) The three 
story building formerly used for feed 
and flour is now used for unloading 
of lumber from railroad cars during 
inclement weather and the remain- 
ing enclosed space is used for the 
storage of high grade lumber. It 
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is a three story building of frame 
construction without any elevators. 
Open bins formerly used for coal 
storage are directly underneath the 
railroad spur which extends into the 
second floor of this building and 
these bins are now used for storage 
of building supplies. The present 
value of this building is $60,000 and 
the lumber stored in it fluctuates in 
value from $75,000 to $125,000. (2) 
Another building of frame construc- 
tion is located approximately fifty 
feet from the three story building 
described above and is used for the 
storage of processed wall boards, 
doors, windows, nails, etc. which are 
retailed through the store hereinafter 
mentioned. This building is valued 
at $50,000 and the value of the ma- 
terial stored in it fluctuates from 
$40,000 to $75,000. (3) A one-story 
cement block and stucco building 
valued at $45,000 is one hundred 
feet from any of the other structures 
and has its space apportioned 50% 
for office use and the other 50% for 
a store containing builder’s hard- 
ware which is sold here. Payment 
for all other items that are retailed 
at Location #1 is made in this store. 
(4) Two sample dwellings valued 
at $5000 each and of different design 
have been assembled from the pre- 
fabricated materials sold by Cor- 
poration “A” and are on display on 
a portion of the premises that lies 
across the small stream previously 
mentioned. They are accessible by a 
small foot bridge. No other struc- 
tures or materials are on this portion 
of the premises. (5) The domestic 
fuel oil business has been leased to 
an operator who comes on the prem- 
ises with his own oil trucks and also 
sends other oil truck owners (with 
whom he has contracts) to obtain 
oil. The oil is shipped to the prem- 


ises by tank car and is stored in 
four 12,500 gallon tanks. Two of 
the tanks are above ground and two 
below. Ail of them are within fifty 
feet of the frame structure which 
has the railroad spur entering it. 
(6) There is open storage for other 
lumber which has fluctuating values 
from $600,000 to $700,000. There 
is also open storage for builders’ 
supplies such as terra cotta pipes, 
cement building blocks, etc., with 
fluctuating values from $5,000 to 
$15,000. 

Location #1 is encircled by an 
eight foot steel mesh fence with 
three barbed wires at the top. Dur- 
ing business hours, customers may 
enter the premises (where they may 
park their cars) through a common 
gateway that is closed at night. This 
entrance and the driveways around 
the yard are used by Corporation 
“A’s” trucks, various delivery trucks 
of others, oil lessee’s trucks, and 
customers who arrive in a wide 
variety of conveyances. 

Location #2 situated in the in- 
dustrial section of the nearby large 
city has no railroad facilities and is 
a forty year old building of ordinary 
brick construction with one freight 
elevator. All processing of lumber 
and millwork needed for the pre- 
fabricated houses is done at this 
location. The building is valued at 
$250,000, the machinery and equip- 
ment at $100,000, and the materials 
at this location fluctuate in value 
from $300,000 to $400,000. 

Location #3 is a new one story 
cement block and stucco building 
with an all metal roof and is located 
in an undeveloped suburban area ten 
miles from Location #1 where it 
has no exposures within three hun- 
dred feet. This building is used for 


(Continued on the next page) 





C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


the storage of the prefabricated 
housing finished materials and is the 
distribution or shipping point from 
which such materials are shipped. 
It is also the location where plumb- 
ing, lighting, and other fixtures for 
the prefabricated units are 
sembled, packaged, and stored prior 
to shipment to the purchaser. These 
materials are obtained on ninety day 
consignment by Corporation “A” 
from various manufacturers. Value 
of this building is $250,000 and the 
inventory values at this location 
fluctuate from $350,000 to $400,000. 

Other important items of informa- 
tion about this operation are: Lum- 
ber is purchased from the West 
Coast and Southern lumber com- 
panies. Shipments are made by 
vessel and by rail. In both cases, the 
shipments are released to Corpora- 
tion “A” upon payment sight 
draft attached to the bill of lading. 
When shipments arrive by rail, Cor- 
poration “A’s’” employees unload 
the cars because all such shipments 
are sent to the railroad siding at 


as- 


of 


Location #1. Shipments by vessel 
are unloaded by terminal warehouse 
stevedores to a safe place on the 
dock. From this point, the lumber 
is picked up either by “A’s” em- 
ployees and “A’s” tricks or by other 
truckers under lease agreements for 
truck and operator. Ordinarily the 
lumber is then transported to Loca- 
tion #1 for storage or Location #2 
for processing. When not picked up 
within five days the terminal ware- 
house company moves the lumber to 
its own warehouse and charges 
storage. 

Corporation “A” also owns and 
operates a fleet of eight trailer trucks 
to haul materials between the pre- 
viously mentioned locations, make 
local deliveries of lumber sales and 
deliveries of prefabricated housing 
materials in nineteen states. On 
frequent occasions, it is necessary 
to make these deliveries by means of 
trucks under lease agreements for 
truck and operator. 

Corporation “A’s” gross sales 
from all operations aggregate $10,- 
000,000 per year and the number of 
employees at all locations totals 550. 
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Included in Corporation ‘“A’s” 
550 employees there are sixty sales- 
men: twenty-five of these salesmen 
solicit sales of prefabricated houses 
in all of the nineteen states referred 
to previously. Each salesman is 
provided with a company-owned 
automobile. 

The corporation is known to have 
the following insurance coverages : 
1. Fire and extended coverage on 
each building and on the contents of 
each building at Locations #1, #2, 
and #3. This insurance is written 
on individual contracts for each 
separate structure at each location 
and for the contents of each. The 
materials stored in the open have 
been written separately. All fire 
policies are subject to 80% coinsur- 
ance and fully meet the coinsurance 
requirements for the maximum 
values. 

2. Workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance—experience rated. 

3. Comprehensive general liability 
insurance (not including  auto- 
mobiles ). 

4. Automobile fleet liability insur- 
ance. 

5. Comprehensive dishonesty, dis- 
appearance and destruction insur- 
ance, 

(a) If you agree that the fire 
and extended coverage have been 
written satisfactorily, explain speci- 
fically why you agree ; if not, indicate 
with reasons the changes you would 
recommend. 

(b) Identify the additional insur- 
able hazards that should be evident 
from the description previously given 
and for which coverage would be 
needed to provide the corporation 
with adequate protection. 

(c & d) With respect to the ad- 
ditional hazards mentioned in your 
answer to (b), which do you recom- 
mend be covered by (1) endorse- 
ment on or changes in the existing 
coverages, (2) additional coverages ? 
Explain fully the reasons for your 
recommendations. 

(e) With respect to each of the 
additional hazards mentioned in your 
answer to (b), indicate the specific 
information you would need in order 
to determine the proper amounts of 
insurance to be recommended. 


Answer 
(a) No. The fire and extended 


coverage contracts could be more 
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economically written to provide the 
insured with adequate 
tailored to his exposures. 
(1) A blanket policy covering the 
buildings only at all three locations 
for fire and extended coverage could 
be written at a blanket average rate 
based on filing a statement of values 
with the fire rating organization. 
Meeting the coinsurance require- 
ment which is usually 90% would 
provide coverage for a total loss on 
any single item and would produce 
a single contract easily understood. 
It is practicable as the three locations 
are not exposed to simultaneous loss. 
It would perhaps be a little difficult 
to place because of underwriters’ 
reluctance to accept large concentra- 
tions in woodworking and lumber 
establishments. 

(2) A blanket policy covering the 
contents except stock at all three 
locations for fire and extended cover- 
age could be written for the ma- 
chinery, furnishings and_ fixtures, 
inasmuch as there is no indication of 
great fluctuation in these values. 
This contract might be combined 
with the blanket coverage on the 
buildings. 

(3) A multiple location reporting 
form could be written for insuring 
stock at all locations for fire and 
extended coverage. Such a contract 
would result in simplification (one 
policy instead of three), and would 
avoid the present situation which 
produces periodic overinsurance as 
the insured is complying with his 
present 80% coinsurance require- 
ment. The reporting form avoids 
serious over or underinsurance. If 
acceptable to the underwriters, it 
might be advisable to attach a market 
value clause. 


coverage 


Consideration should be given to 
writing the “reporter” on top of a 
base of specific insurance equivalent 
to the minimum values exposed. 
This would be desirable in any juris- 
diction where the term rule is not 
allowed on reporting insurance. 

Furthermore it may be necessary 
because of multiple location rules to 
write the outside of buildings storage 
in a separate contract. 

It is possible and desirable to add 
the perils of vandalism and malicious 
mischief to the extended coverage on 
all these policies. 

(b) Additional insurable hazards 
not presently covered are listed and 
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identified by a number which will 
be used again in answers (c & d) 
and (e). They have first been classi- 
fied on the basis of the insured’s 
needs—those which are considered 
essential to plug serious gaps in his 
protection program, those which are 
considered highly desirable, and 
finally those which are more or less 
optional. Within each of these three 
classifications, the insurable hazards 
have been roughly listed in order— 
those related to destruction or dam- 
age to physical assets, those related 
to liability suits or claims which 
would be a financial drain on assets, 
and finally those relating to curtail- 
ment or loss of income and to 
increased costs. 


Additional Hazard 
Essential 

1. Damage to or loss of materials in 
transit from pertinent hazards (fire, 
collision, derailment, overturn, theft, 
etc. ) 
2. Damage to vehicles by fire, explo- 
sion, theft, collision 
3. Burglary or theft of stock and 
other merchandise at locations 


4. Damage to or destruction of ma- 
chinery and boilers 

5. & 6. Liability for property dam- 
age 

7. Liability for bodily injuries to 
employees in all states and at 
steamer docks 

8. Bodily injury and property dam- 
age claims arising from operation of 
their own automobiles by employees 
9. Bodily injury and property dam- 
age claims arising from operation of 
rented or leased trucks 

10. Loss to earnings because of 
damage to buildings or contents 


Desirable 


11. Damage to buildings and con- 
tents by vandals 

12. & 13. Destruction of 
etc. 

14. Damage to elevator at Location 
#2 

15. Liability for products sold to 
customers 

16. Contingent liability arising from 
the operations of the lessee at Loca- 
tion #1 


(Continued on the next page) 
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17. Loss of rentals on leased por- 
tion of premises at Location #1 

18. Loss of profits on prefabricated 
housing, sold and ready for delivery 
at Locations #2 and #3 

19. Accidental injury or sickness of 
employees or of personnel 


Optional 


20. Water damage from stream at 
Location. #1 

21. Loss by forgery of negotiable 
instruments received 

22. Damage or destruction of bridge 
at Location #1 

23. Loss of income from bad credit 
accounts (other than retail sales) 
24. Expense of expediting resump- 
tion of operations after loss occurs 
(if justified by competitive nature 
of the business) 

25. Damage to sample houses at 
Location #1 (assuming they are not 
included in stock coverage) 


Suggested Coverage 


Transportation policy 
Ocean cargo open policy 


Automobile material damage policy, 
including collision 

Open stock burglary coverage 

Power plant and machinery insur- 
ance 

Should be selected in comprehensive 
general liability contract to cover 
product and contractual hazards 

All states end’t and longshoremen 
and harborworkers coverage 

Non-ownership automobile liability 
coverage 

Hired car automobile liability insur- 
ance 

Business interruption insurance 

Vandalism & malicious mischief 
coverage 

Accounts receivable policy 

Valuable records policy 

Elevator collision coverage 

Presumably included in comprehen- 
sive general liability policy 

Contingent liability (owner’s pro- 
tective) coverage 

Rent insurance 

Profits insurance 

Accident & sickness insurance— 
group—keyman 

Flood insurance 

Commercial forgery coverage 
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Credit insurance 

Extra expense insurance 

Fire insurance including extended 
coverage (specific) 


Note: In answers (c & d) and (e), 
the numbers refer to the list- 
ing of hazards given in part 


(b). 


(c & d)(1) By endorsement or 
change of existing coverage: 
3—Open stock burglary coverage 
endorsed on the 3-D policy. 
7—A\ll states endorsement and long- 
shoremen and harborworker’s en- 
dorsement added to workmen’s com- 
pensation policy. 
8—Non-ownership automobile lia- 
bility coverage endorsed on auto- 
mobile fleet lizbility policy. 
9—Hired car coverage endorsed on 
automobile fleet liability policy. 
8 & 9—All automobile liability cov- 
erage might well be combined with 
comprehensive general liability in a 
single contract. 
11—Vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief endorsed on fire and extended 
coverage policies, both those for 
direct damage and for prospective 
earnings. 
14—-Elevator collision coverage en- 
dorsed on the elevator liability cover- 
age which has been included in 
the comprehensive general liability 
policy. 
15—Products liability should be in- 
cluded in the comprehensive general 
liability policy. 
16—Contingent liability arising out 
of lessee’s oil operations can be in- 
cluded in the comprehensive general 
liability policy (certificates of insur- 
ance evidencing the lessee’s cover- 
ages for workmen’s compensation 
and for general liability (OLT) 
might be desirable). 
21—Commercial forgery coverage 
written (or endorsed on the 3-D 
policy). 

(2) By writing additional policy 
contracts : 
1—Transportation policy to cover 
domestic shipments moving by rail, 
public trucks or assured’s own 
trucks—a reporting form written to 
cover broad named perils such as 
Transportation endorsement “B”. 

Ocean cargo open policy to cover 
shipments by steamer—intercoastal 
as well as coastwise. This contract 
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should also be written to provide for 
the terminal warehousing risk. The 
insuring conditions would probably 
not be broader than “with average” 
(i.e., 3% particular average), in- 
cluding also extraneous perils such 
as oil stain, breakage, shortage. The 
policy should contain a contingent 
F.O.B. endorsement because of the 
problem of insurable interest indi- 
cated by the terms of sale and the 
arrangements for payment for lum- 
ber purchased. 

2—Automobile material damage pol- 
icy to cover comprehensive and 
collision hazards. This can be writ- 
ten as fleet coverage, and rated 
accordingly. It would be advisable 
to provide for coverage on the leased 
trucks. 

4—Power plant and machinery 
policy with appropriate schedules to 
provide coverage on all boilers, pres- 
sure vessels, and machines. 
10—Business interruption insurance 
to protect earnings. The rules re- 
quire a separate contract to be 
written to cover against fire, the 
extended coverage perils, and van- 
dalism and malicious mischief. It is 
practicable, however, to cover the 
prospective earnings exposure at all 
three locations in a single contract 
since they are interdependent, pro- 
vided the rating rules of the juris- 
diction do not prohibit it. 

12 & 13—Separate contracts for ac- 
counts receivable and for valuable 
records, although some insurers have 
had these coverages available re- 
cently in a combined contract. 

17—A separate rent insurance policy 
is required by the rules in most juris- 
dictions, covering against fire, ex- 
tended coverage, etc. 

18—A separate fire and extended 
coverage policy is required for cover- 
ing profits on materials finished but 
not sold and delivered. 
19—Accident and sickness cover- 
ages are written in separate con- 
tracts, the group policy for all 
employees being written separately 
from keyman coverage. 

20—Flood insurance, if available in 
the market, is written as a separate 
contract. 

22—Bridge property damage policy 
is written by marine underwriters. 
23—Credit insurance would be 
written, if desired, as a separate con- 
tract by underwriters specializing 
in this class of business. 
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24—Extra expense insurance would 
be written as a separate fire and 
E. C. policy to supplement earnings 
insurance coverage. 

25—Specific fire policies (including 
E. C. and V & MM) would be 
advisable on the sample houses if 
they are permanent exhibits and not 
“stock for sale.” 

1—The transportation coverage may 
possibly be combined with the loca- 
tion fire and E. C. policy in the 
packaged protection of the Manu- 
facturer’s Output policy or the 
merchandise floater. 

(e) The information needed in 
order to determine proper amounts 
of insurance is as follows: 
1—Transportation policy—a report- 
ing form. 

Underwriters would need to know 
maximum value at risk in any one 
shipment in order to set a limit of 
liability, but reports of values 
shipped, made monthly or at other 
stipulated intervals would deter- 
mine premium. 

Ocean cargo open policy—a report- 
ing form. 

Information required would be 
similar to transportation coverage, 
but declarations of values would be 


made as each shipment became 
known to the assured. In addition, 
information on the values ware- 
housed would be needed. 
2—Stated amount for each vehicle 
scheduled would be determined by 
cost new of each vehicle, present 
value and age. It would not be per- 
missible to write the comprehensive 
coverage for ACV. The amount of 
collision deductible should be deter- 
mined. 
3—tThe coinsurance percentage and 
the coinsurance limit for the class of 
merchandise would be necessary in 
order to determine the amount of 
open stock burglary insurance to be 
written. Presumably the coinsurance 
limit would provide sufficient cover- 
age for this class of merchandise. 
4—Description and value of each 
“object” so the appropriate “sched- 
ules” could be selected for attach- 
ment to the policy. Values of prop- 
erty of third parties exposed to 
property damage. 
5—Included in limits of CGL, but 
desirable to know extent of any 
contractual obligations now in effect. 
6—Included in limits of CGL. 
7—Statutory limits. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


8—Included in automobile liability 
coverage. It should be noted that 
ample limits for bodily injury liabil- 
ity and for property damage liability 
are always to be recommended in 
view of current trends in judgments 
and court decisions on - negligence 
cases. 

9—Included in automobile liability 
coverage. 

10—Annual sales value of produc- 
tion. Cost of goods sold (cost of 
raw materials). Ordinary payroll 
expense. Expense of heat, light and 
power (not under contract). (The 
latter two items are needed to deter- 
mine insurable value for writing the 
two-item form). 

11—Limits the same as fire and ex- 
tended coverage to which it is en- 
dorsed. 
12—Maximum accounts receivable 
and degree of seasonal fluctuation. 
13—Value of papers exposed, such 
as plans, working drawings, etc., for 
prefab houses. 
14—Ordinarily 


written for same 


amount as the elevator property 
damage liability. 

18—Values at risk of prefab houses 
ready for delivery less costs of pro- 
duction. 

19—The amounts of accident and 
sickness coverage would depend on 
what the insured wanted to buy— 
probably current hospital expense 
and medical fees in the community 
would be a guide for determining 
part of the coverage to be provided. 
Sex and age of employees also 
pertinent. 

20—Value of property exposed to 
flood damage. 

21—Probably limited by size of 
normal incoming checks accepted in 
payment of goods sold. 

22—Value of bridge—customarily 
the contract requires 80% coinsur- 
ance and is written with a 1% 
deductible. 

23—Credit insurance amount would 
be based on capital and credit rating 
of the insured’s debtors. The face 
amount of the policy is normally 
twenty-five times the basic premium. 
24—-Estimated expenditure for re- 
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suming business, allowing for policy 
limitations on recovery (i.e., policy 
face should be two and _ one-half 
times anticipated expense for the 
first month). 

25—$8000, being 80% of the values 
at risk. 





STOCK COMPANY 
AGGREGATES 


THE SEVEN HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
two stock fire and casualty com- 
panies operating in the United States 
reported assets of $15,790 million at 
the end of 1954, an increase of more 
than $2 billion for the year. Of the 
increase, $1,165: million represented 
unrealized appreciation in the mar- 
ket value of securities owned which 
was reflected chiefly in an increase 
in common stock holdings. Common 
stocks advanced from $3,308 million 
to $4,589 million in 1954 to increase 
the relative importance of such hold- 
ings from 24% to 29% of total as- 
sets. U. S. Government bonds 
showed a very slight gain dollarwise 
to nearly $4,665 million but de- 
creased in relative importance from 
33% to 29%%. Holdings in tax 
exempt state, county and municipal 
bonds increased by more than $% 
billion to about $2,480 million and 
15.7% of assets. Cash remained at 
better than $1 billion but, because 
of the higher assets, declined to 
6%% of the total. Premium bal- 
ances stood at 5.8% and total pre- 
ferred stocks at 5%. 

With assets up roughly $2 billion 
and liabilities up only $¥% billion, 
policyholders’ surplus advanced by 
over $1% billion to nearly $6.7 bil- 
lion of which about $830 million 
was capital, some $1 billion volun- 
tary reserves and the balance net 
surplus. Chief factors in the rise 
were net investment gains (mostly 
unrealized) of better than $1% bil- 
lion, an underwriting gain of $385 
million (on roughly $7 billion earned 


Crain Dealou/lfitad, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FIRE & ALLIED LINES » AUTOMOBILE + INLAND MARINE 


premiums) and about $100 million 
new money. Against these additions 

* to surplus were such deductions as 
Federal income taxes of $% billion, 
dividends to stockholders of $200 
million and dividends to policy- 
holders of $40 million. 
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ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


New York Decision 
Drops Washington Appeal 


Superintendent Leffert Holz of New York has made 
his long-awaited ruling on this company’s dwelling fire 
rate filing in that state. His decision, a compromise one 
calling for the filing of rates by the comnany which are 
15% lower than those filed by the New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization, has been termed a victory 
by both the company and the rating organization. 
However it will be reviewed both at a meeting of the 
N.Y.F.1.R.O. and at the home office of Allstate. The 
controversy dates back to August 30, 1954 when All- 
state first filed fire rates in New York, a filing which 
was 20% lower than N.Y.F.I.R.O. rates. This was 
followed by a reduced filing by the rating organization 
and a refiling by Allstate to maintain the differential. 
The later filing has been used by Allstate since Sep- 
tember 1954 and, in accordance with the superintend- 
ent’s ruling must now be increased to reflect a 15% 
differential. The crux of the dispute lies in the expense 
portion of the rates since Allstate used the loss ratio 
of the N.Y.F.I.R.O, but claimed lower acquisition costs 
due to lower commissions paid producers. Superin- 
tendent Holz’ decision is the result of hearings which 
extended from April 25 to May 19 of this year. It 
does not set a time limit for the new filing by Allstate 
but the superintendent has indicated he would like it 
to be made as soon as possible. 

This company has withdrawn its court appeal from 
Commissioner Sullivan’s rejection of its fire rates filed 
in the state of Washington. The filing was for about 
20% less than Bureau rates but since then the Bureau 
has reduced its rates and it is expected that the com- 
pany will make a new filing maintaining approximately 
the same differential. 


AMERICAN FIDELITY AND CASUALTY 
Company, Inc., Richmond, Virginia 


To Write Casualty Coverages 


This company plans to write workmen’s compensa- 
tion and general liability insurance for its automobile 
policyholders with claim, engineering and other func- 
tions provided by Markel Service, Inc. Clifford B. John- 


For August, 1955 


4 


CCmpunies 


son, formerly with the Aetna Casualty and the Na- 
tional Surety, has been named manager of the work- 
men’s compensation department. 


AMERICAN FIRE & CASUALTY Company 
Orlando, Florida 


Elected Vice President 


Donald B. Monnier has been elected vice president 
in charge of the mortgage loan division of this company. 
He was also elected to the board of directors and vice 
president and manager of the American Savings Build- 
ing and Loan Association of Orlando. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Official Appointments 


John A. Arnold has been elected senior vice presi- 
dent of this company and the following eight officers 
promoted: T. L. Osborn, Jr. was re-elected vice presi- 
dent, elected as secretary and becomes the top adminis- 
trative officer of the company; R. Kermit Hill and 
T. R. Schueler have been elected vice presidents ; W. H. 
Heineke, resident vice president ; George R. Faulds, Jr. 
and R. J. Elliott, second vice presidents and Palmer 
App and E. A. Hook, resident secretaries. 


AMERICAN MARINE AND GENERAL 


Insurance Company, New York, New York 


LONDON & SCOTTISH Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd., London, England 


U. S. Branch Domesticated 
New Vice President 

The operations of the United States branch of the 
London and Scottish Assurance Corporation, Ltd. and 
the American Marine and General Insurance Company, 
both member companies of the Northern Assurance 
Company group, have been consolidated as of June 30. 
All of the assets of the U. S. Branch of the London and 
Scottish (with the exception of 12,500 shares of Ameri- 
can Marine and General which it held) have been trans- 
ferred to and all the liabilities assumed by the American 

(Continued on the next page) 
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AMERICAN MARINE—Continued 


Marine and General. The 12,500 shares of stock were 
transferred to the home office of the London and 
Scottish in London. The American Marine and Gen- 
eral has issued an additional 50,000 of $10 par value 
stock to the English company. 

Peyton X. Alverson has been elected a vice president 
of the American Marine and General and will be in 
charge of Pacific Coast activities. 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Capital Increase 


At a special meeting held in Chicago July 21 stock- 
holders of this company voted to increase the capital 
of the company from $3 million to $4 million, It is 
proposed to issue rights to stockholders (probably of 
record around October 25, 1955) to purchase 200,000 
new shares of stock (par value $3) at $8 per share 
on a basis of one new share for each ‘ive shares held 
which would add $600,000 to capital and $1 million 
to surplus. At the same time 133,333% shares would 
be issued as a stock dividend on the basis of one share 
for each 7% old shares held which would transfer 
$400,000 from surplus to capital. 


BUFFALO Insurance Company 
Buffalo, New York 


New Financing 


This company is planning to sell additional stock to 
finance an expansion program and entry into the cas- 
ualty field. The present 10,000 shares of $100 par 
stock will be split ten for one (with the par value re- 
duced to $10) and an additional 40,000 shares will be 
sold to increase the capital from $1,000,000 to $1,400,- 
000 and add $1,600,000 to surplus. 


CAPITOL INDEMNITY Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


New President Elected 


Howard D. Moon, formerly vice president and a 
director of the Utilities Insurance Company, St. Louis, 
has been elected president, director and general man- 


ager of this company. His election follows the resigna- 
tion of R. Martin Worrell. Mr. Moon is succeeded in 
the Utilities Insurance by L. Gordon Davis. 


CRAFTSMAN Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


100% Stock Dividend 


This company paid a 100% stock dividend on June 
30, increasing its capital to 40,000 shares of $10 par 
value stock. A quarterly dividend of $.10 per share, 
the same rate as that formerly paid on the lesser number 
of shares, was paid July 11 to stockholders of record 
July 5. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Group 


San Francisco, California 


Trip Insurance Policy 


A new trip insurance policy, available for periods 
from three days to six months, has been announced 
by this Group. Coverage is provided for up to $50,000 
for accidental death or dismemberment and $5,000 for 
accident medical expenses. The policy covers almost 
any accidental injury anywhere in the world and the 
policyholder selects the length of time he wishes to be 
insured. The medical expense coverage pays physician, 
surgeon, hospital and nurse expenses for accidental 
injuries which occur within twenty-six weeks of the 
date of accident. 


GLENS FALLS Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, New York 


New Policy 


This company is now writing automobile death and 
total disability indemnity coverages in conjunction with 
its automobile liability policies in 25 states and the D. of 
C, The death indemnity may be purchased in amounts 
of either $5,000 or $10,000 for annual premiums 
of $2 and $4 for each insured. The total disability protec- 
tion is payable without time limit if the insured is unable 
to engage in any occupation or employment for wage 
or profit, and may be purchased in amounts of $25 
to $50 a week for an annual premium of from $3 to $6. 
The death indemnity may be purchased alone, but if 
the insured is eligible for total disability, he must take 
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the death indemnity also. The amount of disability in- 
demnity purchased, plus weekly indemnity under all 
other personal accident policies, may not exceed two- 
thirds of the insured’s average weekly earnings. 


HARTFORD Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Auto D and D Coverage 
Official Appointments 


Automobile policyholders of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company who also carry medical payments 
coverage may purchase auto death, dismemberment and 
loss of sight insurance. The endorsement is written for 
$5,000 or $10,000 limits covering one, two, three or 
more related persons who are members of the same 
household. Known as “Auto D and D,” it insures 
against death, loss of sight or limbs sustained while 
entering, leaving or riding in an automobile or as a 
result of being struck by an automobile. Premiums 
range from $2.25 to $7 for $5,000 coverage and from 
$4.50 to $14 for $10,000, The form has been approved 
by thirty-one states, 

Robert B. DeVore, formerly manager of the Cin- 
cinnati office of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company has been advanced to the rank of secretary 
and will be associated with vice president Frank C. 
McVicar in the home office. Willett K. Boger, Jr. and 
Arthur A. Hansen have been named assistant secretaries. 


INDUSTRIAL INDEMNITY Company 


San Francisco, California 
New President 


Thomas G. McGuire, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent, has been named president of this company suc- 
ceeding K. K. Bechtel, who has been elected chairman. 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas 


Capital Increase 


Stockholders have voted to increase this company’s 
capital from $700,000 to $1,000,000. The company, 
which was organized in 1948, is now licensed in fifteen 
states and four territories. 


JEFFERSON Insurance Company of New York 
New York, New York 


Moves Home Office 


The home office of this company has been moved 
from 79 John Street to 135 William Street, New York, 
New York. 


(Continued on the next page) 





THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
London, England 


Buys Guarantee of Los Angeles 


Stock Issue 


In a move to enter the casualty field, this company 
has purchased all of the capital stock of the Guarantee 
Insurance Company of California for $1,810,000. The 
Guarantee will continue operation from its Los Angeles 
home office and J. R. Deering, president, will continue in 
that capacity. 

Additional stock will be sold by The London Assur- 
ance in England through the issue of rights for 1,324,- 
675 new shares to present ordinary shareholders in the 
ratio of one new share for every four shares presently 
held. The 5s. par value stock will be offered at 45s. 
per share compared with a market price of about 67s. 
6d. and an additional 16,625 shares sold to the trustees 
of the staff pension plan. This will increase the issued 
capital from £2,214,675 to £2,550,000. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH and Accident 
Association, Omaha, Nebraska 


New Director 


J. Leroy Welsh, president of Butler-Welsh Grain 
Company, has been elected a director of this association 
succeeding the late Charles E, Peterson, former presi- 
dent of Byron Reed Company. 


OLYMPIC Insurance Company 
MARATHON Insurance Company 
Los Angeles, California 


New Vice President 


John E. Chambers has been promoted from manager 
of production to vice president in charge of underwrit- 
ing and production for these companies. 


PEERLESS CASUALTY Company 


Keene, New Hampshire 


New Policy 


This company is now offering a new travel accident 
policy which covers death and dismemberment result- 
ing from accidents anywhere in the world on any 
common carrier on land, water or in the air plus operat- 
ing, riding in or being struck by an automobile. This 
policy is sold in amounts from $25,000 to $100,000 at 
the rate of $1.25 per thousand per year and is in force 
twenty-four hours a day for all trips. 


PRESIDENTIAL Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Reinsures Florida Business of ICT 


This company has reinsured the Florida business of 
the ICT Insurance Company, Dallas, under a treaty 
agreement dated May 1. The transaction involves an 
annual premium volume estimated at $2,500,000. The 
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Presidential was licensed last November and at the 
end of the year had capital of $200,000 and surplus of 
about $300,000. 


SECURITY Insurance Company of New Haven 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Increased Capital 


Stockholders of this company voted at a special meet- 
ing on July 19 to increase the authorized capital from 
$5 million to $10 million. The board also received 
approval to sell privately 40,000 shares of cumulative 
preferred stock which will increase the company’s capi- 
tal and surplus by $4 million. One million dollars of 
the new funds will be invested in a newly authorized 
subsidiary, the Security-Connecticut Life Insurance 
Company. 


SOUTHWEST GENERAL Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Expands Operations 


This company has been granted licenses to operate 
in Arkansas, Georgia and New Mexico, which extends 
its operations to eight states with applications for ad- 
mission pending in several other states. 


For August, 1955 


STATE FARM MUTUAL Automobile 


Insurance Company, Bloomington, ll. 


Rating Plans Extended 


The four-classification rating plan for automobile 
liability policies and the three levels of rates for com- 
prehensive and collision coverages introduced by this 
company have been extended to additional territories. 
The plans became effective July 5th in Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia and the District of Columbia, 
on July 11th in Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota and Wyoming, 
on July 18 in Georgia and Pennsylvania and on July 25 
in Iowa, Nebraska and Ohio. 


WORTH Insurance Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


New Company Chartered 


This company, located at 1401 West Lancaster, has 
been chartered as a multiple line carrier with plans 
calling for capital of $200,000 and surplus of a like 
amount. Roberts and Rhea of Fort Worth has been 
named general agent for Texas. Officers of the new 
company are: President, Cleaves Rhea; vice president 
and secretary, Frank F. Roberts; vice president and 
assistant secretary, Fred D. Thompson; vice president, 
Finly J. Liddell and treasurer, D. F. Anderson. 
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He Is Your Neighbor—from page |8 


public’s increased interest in capital 
stock insurance, too. In order to 
encourage them to tie in with the 
industry’s national program of ad- 
vertising, advertising experts believe 
the advertising theme should deal, 
at least in part, with the concrete 
personal services provided to the 
public by the agency system and 
show that the public can get these 
services only from local independent 
insurance agents representing capital 
stock companies. This theme has 
greater appeal, both to the reader 
and to the agent, whose support we 
want, 

Hence, in the past year, we have 
taken a new direction in our national 
insurance advertising. The 1954—55 
advertising series, which ran in four 
national magazines, still featured the 
public service themes, but pointed 
out that these services were made 
possible by the companies the local 
agent represented. In the new series, 
which will start running in the same 
national magazines next September, 
we go beyond that. We tell the 
readers—forty million of them—of 
services which only a capital stock 
fire insurance agent can render be- 
cause of his unique position in the 
community. He can render these 
services because : 

1. He is your neighbor. He knows 
you and your insurance needs. He is 
available to you at all times. 

2. He is an independent local busi- 
ness man. That means he wants your 
business and wants to keep it. To 
keep it he has to give you, the policy- 
holder, complete satisfaction. 

3. He is an expert on insurance and 
he can provide for all your insurance 
needs, not just a few lines. 

4. He represents many companies so 
is not beholden to any one of them. 
But he has to live with the policy- 
holder. 


Standard Protection Seal 


To identify the local agent in the 
reader’s eyes, we are playing up 
the “Standard Protection” seal of 
Stock Company insurance. This 
seal, which was first adopted by the 
National Board in 1938 for display 
in its advertising, has been used by 
several member companies on their 
policies and in their own advertising. 
We believe that every stock company 


agent will benefit by displaying it. 
It will form the sole illustration of 
the first national advertisement ap- 
pearing in September, and when the 
public sees it in local agents’ win- 
dows, and on posters and in auto- 
mobile windows, the seal will come 
to have increased meaning as the 
identification of a good insurance 
agent who will serve the public 
better. 

We are making available thou- 
sands of decals of this seal for dis- 
play, as well as cuts which agents 
can use in printing their own letter- 
heads and for local advertising. 
These decals and cuts can be ob- 
tained by writing to the National 
Board. 

Subsequent ads in the series which 
will run in the Saturday Evening 
Post, This Week, Time and Farm 
Journal, monthly from September 
through April, will use a case his- 
tory approach to _ illustrate 
points of agency service as: 
| The binding authority which 
agents have. An insured is quoted 
as saying: “My agent’s word gave 
me complete protection.” 

{| The advice an agent can give in 
helping the policyholder minimize 
damage. 

{| The fire prevention knowledge an 
agent can share. 

{| The quick service provided under 


the stock companies’ catastrophe 
plan. 


such 


| The assistance agents can give in 
helping the insured maintain ade- 
quate insurance. 

{| The service an agent can give at 
time of loss. 


First Person Reports 


The theme in each ad was taken 
from typical policyholders’ case his- 
tories—actually first person reports 
from people who have dealt with 
capital stock agents or brokers in 
their communities and appreciate 
their services, friendliness and un- 
derstanding of insurance problems. 

All this may seem that we are 
going far afield from our previous 
public service themes, but when we 
recall the statement of one of our 
early members that ‘““We must begin 
fundamentally to teach the people 
that the interest of the insurance 
companies and the community is 
identical,” it is easy to see that these 
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ads are particularly well suited to 
do that very thing. These ads will 
play up the fact that companies and 
agents indeed have their interests 
bound up in the community’s and 
the individual’s interests. 

Along with the national ads we 
are encouraging local boards and 
local agents to do as much local ad- 
vertising in their home town papers 
and on the radio and TV, as they 
can afford. We provided last year, 
and we are planning to provide in 
the coming campaign, kits of adver- 
tising aids which we are distribut- 
ing through the state agents’ associa- 
tions to local boards. These kits will 
enable local boards and local agents 
to do considerable local advertising 
at a minimum cost for production. 

We urge general agents to get 
behind this campaign and encourage 
their local agents to step up their 
own local advertising. With the 
thousands of agents and agencies 
supporting our national program 
and that national advertising cam- 
paign supporting them, we in the 
capital stock insurance business have 
a most potent and far-reaching voice 
for reaching the public with our 
story and message. 


Protection and Prevention 


However, advertising is not all we 
are thinking of in the public rela- 
tions work our business is doing. 
We have a large force of engineers, 
board and bureau men, adjusters 
and investigators, as well as em- 
ployees of our member companies— 
all of whom are contributing an out- 
standing measure of service to the 
nation. In their professional duties 
they give the nation the best of in- 
surance service and hold down the 
cost of insurance through the fire 
protection and loss prevention work 
which the capital stock business pro- 
vides as part of its way of doing 
business. Their everyday contribu- 
tion should not be overlooked. But 
the advertising program and other 
public relations and publicity activi- 
ties of the National Board serve to 
acquaint more and more of the pub- 
lic with the solid fact that our in- 
terests are the community’s interests. 

These other public relations activi- 
ties include a 16-mm film program 
that reaches many millions of people 
annually through public service TV 


(Continued on the next page) 
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He Is Your Neighbor—Continued 


film showings and through films that 
are loaned to schools, civic clubs, fire 
departments and others. These films 
are widely used by fieldmen and 
local agents as an important part of 
their own public relations efforts. 
We provide fifteen million pieces 
of fire prevention literature a year 
to support local Fire Prevention 
Week and Spring Clean-up Week 
activities in thousands of local com- 
munities. The ready supply of this 
literature is an encouragement to 
local fire prevention committees and, 


in many cases, gives them the im- 
petus to carry on a more effective 
program. Some of this literature is 
written for various portions of the 
business community according to 
their specific needs, which gives it 
added effectiveness. 

We aid the education of young 
men and women seeking to enter the 
insurance business by furnishing uni- 
versity and college classes of insur- 
ance with kits of sample policies for 
their studies. We are trying to 
broaden understanding of insurance 
in the public schools by a planned 
distribution of “Risks We Face— 
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is combined with atten- 
tion to detail at T & G, 
thus ensuring “a job 
done right" in the short- 
est possible time. 
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An Introduction to Property Insur- 
ance” among the school libraries 
throughout the nation. 


Foresight and Energy 


All these activities and many more 
are part of the over-all public rela- 
tions work of the business—public 
relations work whose significance 
was first grasped back in 1878 and 
which has been put into reality by 
the foresight and energy in our busi- 
ness. As pioneers in the field of 
seeking better public understanding 
of our business and what our busi- 
ness is doing for the individual, the 
community and the nation, we can- 
not stand still. All forces—the com- 
panies, national, regional and state 
organizations, and the agents—can 
do much to improve insurance serv- 
ices for the public through participa- 
tion in this ccordinated program of 
public relations. The National Board 
advertising program serves to pro- 
mote that cooperation for the benefit 
of the public and our business. 





ADVERTISING CONFERENCE 


A SIMPLE ATTRACTIVE trade mark to 
identify stock company insurance 
agents and a national clearing house 
to supply advertising, news help and 
advice to agents were among the 
suggestions discussed at the 32nd 
annual meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference. It was re- 
marked that the National Board’s 
“Standard Protection” seal does not 
adequately identify the agent and 
suggested that the I.A.C. could main- 
tain such a clearing house for infor- 
mation if the expenses were met by 
the companies. John C. Stott, past 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, in a talk 
before the meeting, also suggested 
the establishment of a central office 
to provide producers with infor- 
mation and assistance on television 
programs, radio scripts, selling pro- 
grams, newspaper mats, direct mail 
and other sales promotional aids. 
At the meeting Paul Swarm, head 
of the Swarm Insurance Agency, 
Decatur, Illinois, was honored as the 
outstanding agent in insurance ad- 
vertising for 1954. 
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OME 
FIELD APPOI 


Aetna Ins. Group: D. Peter Carlson has 
been appointed special agent in’ Indiana 
for the group with headquarters in asso- 
ciation with R. O. Hudler, state agent, in 
Indianapolis. 

Vernon M. Lord, formerly home office 
fieldman, has been appointed special 
agent in Maine. 


Alexander & Alexander, Inc.: Churles B. 
Alexander has been designated founder 
and Roy N. Jenkins elected chairman of 
the board. Ralph S. Henderson has been 
elected president of this international in- 
surance brokerage firm. 


Allstate: The Cleveland, Ohio branch 
office has been transferred from the Mid- 
west zone territory to the East Central 
zone territory with Reynold H. Rusch as 
resident manager succeeding Richard A. 
Hogan who has been apointed Chicago, 
Illinois branch office manager. 

John H. McGillen, formerly resident 
manager at Chicago, Illinois, has been 
appointed assistant vice-president. 

Bailey M. Barrett, formerly casualty claim 
director, has been appointed resident man- 
ager of the new Salem, Oregon regional 
office. 

Richard A. Parker, formerly planning 
director, has been appointed resident man- 
ager of the St. Penerbare, Florida regional 
office which will be opened in 1956. 


American Surety: Elwin N. Davis, for- 
merly casualty underwriter, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of casualty at the 
Albany, New York branch office. 


Associated Mutuals: Fred W. Hagen has 
been appointed president and treasurer 
of this Atlanta, Georgia, agency succeed- 
ing Edward G. Hitt, retired. Mr. Hagen 
was formerly vice-president. 


Barr Adjustment Co.: The Ridgecrest, 
California office, under the management 
ot Raymond C. Smith, has moved to 125 
North Balsam Avenue. 


Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston: 
Messrs. Alfred J. Morgan, Jr., Sheldon A. 
Vogel and Paul G. Pennoyer, Jr. have 
become members of this Washington, 
D. C. law firm. 


Empire State: William A. Reed, formerly 
fieldman, has been appointed special agent 
for Texas and is associated with state 
agent Herbert J. West as his assistant. 
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Employers Casualty: Hugh M. Gosseti 
has been elected assistant secretary of 
Employers Casualty and Texas Employers’ 
Insurance Association. Mr. Gossett was 
formerly manager of the policyholders’ 
service department in the home office. 


Employers’ Group: Robert W. Eager, 
formerly underwriting supervisor in the 
home office of The Employers’ Fire In- 
surance Company, has been appointed 
assistant resident manager of the group's 
New York department with offices at 75 
Maiden Lane in New York City. Mr. 
Eager is director of fire operations in the 
New York department. 


General Adjustment Bureau: 4. Bernard 
Jordan has been appointed adjuster at 
Tifton, Georgia with headquarters at the 
Bowen Building. Mr. Jordan handles 
losses in Tift, Irwin and Ben Hill Counties. 
A new branch office has been established 
at Farmville, Virginia with L. G. Shelby, 
formerly resident adjuster, as adjuster in 
charge. J. M. Pharr, Jr., formerly in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Mr. Shelby with 
headquarters in the Taylor Building, 
P. O. Box 134 in Farmville. The new 
territory serves Buckingham, Charlotte, 
Cumberland, Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, 
Nottoway and Prince Edward Counties. 


Glens Falls: Wesley D. Hatfield, formerly 
assistant manager of the fire division of 
the claims and loss department, has been 
appointed manager of the fire division 
of the home office claims and loss depart- 
ment. Donald E. Reutershan, formerly 
attorney supervisor of the salvage and 
subrogation department, has been ap- 
pointed counsel in the legal department. 


Great American of New York: Harold 
P. Loose, has been appointed special agent 
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in Maryland. Mr. Loose assists state agent 
H. H. Hurt with headquarters at 511 
American Building in Baltimore. 

Donald W. Chopp has been appointed 
special agent in Minnesota with head 
quarters in Minneapolis at 441-445 
Plymouth Building. Mr. Chopp is asso 
ciated with state agent Earl A. Munson 
and special agents Don G. Sitzer and 
Gordon D. Alston. 

William S. Hamlin, formerly fieldman 
has been appointed state agent for Eastern 
Kentucky with headquarters at 847-851 
Starks Building in Louisville. 

Warren Garland, formerly Maryland 
special agent, has been appointed special 
agent in New Hampshire with head 
quarters at 112 Middle Street in Man 
chester, New Hampshire succeeding 
E. Miles Prentice, resigned. 


Great American Reserve: Lowry Ii 
Crook, formerly director of education and 
training, has been appointed superin 
tendent of agencies. William V. Crook, 
formerly Amarillo, Texas manager, has 
been appointed to succeed his bother as 
director of education and training. 


Great Northern: Robert O. Belford, tor 
merly state agent with the London Assur 
ance Company in Minnesota, has 
appointed fire manager. 


been 


Hartford Accident: Robert F. Lloyd, for 
merly assistant manager, has been ap 
pointed manager of the Cincinnati, Ohio 
office succeeding Robert B. DeVore who 
has been elected secretary of the company 
serving in the home office agency depart 
ment. 

\ new accident and sickness insurance 
department has been formed as a major 
production and underwriting division 
with secretary Daniel H. Quigg, formerly 
of the agency department, as head. The 
new creation is the first step in a long 
range program for expanding business 
volume in the personal and group insur- 
ance fields. Assistant secretary Neil ] 
Brown has been appointed head of the 
personal insurance division. Assistant sec- 
retary Willett K. Boger has been appointed 
head of the group insurance division. Vice- 
president Harry V. Williams has been ap- 
pointed consultant and advisor and has 
established a special unit in the actuarial 
department providing rating service and 
underwriting assistance. 


Home: Frederick L. Brinkmeyer, formerly 
manager at St. Louis, Missouri, has been 
appointed manager at New Haven, Con 
necticut. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Insurance Counselors of Northern Cali- 
fornia: This firm has been organized at 
San Jose, California with Alfred H. Rob- 
ins, formerly general agent in San Jose 
as president; William L. Chase, formerly 
general agent in Dallas, Texas, as vice- 
president; and C. Lawrence Jordan, for- 
merly general agent for Mutual Trust Life 
Insurance Company of Chicago, as sec- 
retary. The corporation writes all forms 
of insurance in leading companies as 
brokers and agents. 


Kemper Cos.: Lewis H. Bodman, for- 
merly resident vice-president, has been 
appointed vice-president of the Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania office. Walter D. 
Yates, formerly resident vice-president, has 
been appointed vice-president of the New 
York City office. Richard M. Coords, 
formerly manager of the Newark, New 
Jersey office, has been appointed resident 
vice-president. 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc.: Laurence S. 
Kennedy, New York, formerly president, 
has been elected chairman of the board 
of this insurance brokerage firm succeed- 
ing Charles W. Seabury, retired. Mr. Ken- 
nedy continues as chief executive officer, 
Mr. Seabury continues as chairman of the 
finance committee and a director. Her- 
mon D. Smith, Chicago, formerly executive 
vice president, succeeded Laurence S. Ken- 
nedy, as president. . Herbert F. Eggert, 
New York, formerly vice president and 
director and Preston H. Kelsey, San Fran- 
cisco, formerly executive vice president, 
have been elected vice chairmen of the 
board. Walter A. Schwindt, New York, 
formerly vice president and a director has 
been elected vice chairman of the finance 
committee. W. Donald Maus, New York, 
formerly executive vice president, has been 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. John Holbrook, New York, for- 
merly vice president and a director has 
been elected vice chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. Theodore W. Bailey 
New York, and Robert C. Borwell, Chi 


Since July 1, 1945, thousands of policies 
protecting many of the country’s leading 
lawyers and law firms have been written 
by this Company. For claim and under- 
writing know-how based on more than 
a generation of experience in malpractice 
insurance, consult 




















A Salute To The Agent... 


® He is always available to furnish courteous assistance; 

© He is ever eager to provide prompt claim service; 

© He is progressive, keeping informed of current insurance trends; 
* He is friendly and trustworthy, serving his policyholders well; 
© He is a substantial citizen in his community; 

° He is your Stock-Company AGENT, the very essence of service. 


We Salute Him...We Believe In Him. 
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cago, formerly vice presidents, have been 
elected directors. 


Michigan Mutual Liability: James L. 
Schueler, formerly assistant general claims 
attorney, has been appointed general 
claims attorney succeeding George L. 
Cooper, retired. 


National of Hartford: Robert C. Erick- 
son, formerly underwriter in the western 
department, has been appointed casualty 
and surety supervisor in Wisconsin with 
headquarters at the Wisconsin service of- 
fice located at 828 North Broadway in 
Milwaukee. Mr. Erickson is associated 
with state agents T. L. Mulcahy and 
T. M. Irvine and special agents W. D. 
Hoppenjan and C. P. Falk. 

James B. Thomas has been appointed 
special agent in Missouri with head- 
quarters in the Pierce Building in St. 
Louis, Missouri. Mr. Thomas is asso 
ciated with state agent A. C. Gunther in 
the Eastern Missouri field. 


Ohio Farmers: Melvin O. Heggernes, 
formerly with General Accident Insur 
ance Company as special agent, has been 
appointed special agent in Minnesota with 
headquarters at the northwest regional 
office in Minneapolis. Mr. Heggernes is 
associz.ted with T. J. Burke, state agent. 
Lloyd E. Young, formerly in the home of- 
fice underwriting department, has been 
appointed special agent in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota with headquarters in the 
northwest regional office. 

W. Vance Hines, formerly state agent in 
Northeastern Ohio, has been appointed 
assistant vice-president and assistant man- 
ager in the eastern department. Mr. Hines 
assists vice-president G. §. Valentine and 
makes his headquarters at Three Center 
Plaza in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
James J. Work, formerly state agent in 
Northwestern Ohio, has been appointed 
state agent in Northeastern Ohio with 
headquarters in Akron. LaVon Rex, for- 
merly special agent, has been appointed 
state agent supervising Northwestern Ohio 
in Toledo. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual: John 
P. Puckett has been appointed special 
agent in Florida and Southern Georgia 
with headquarters in Gainesville, Florida. 
Mr. Puckett services local agencies in this 
area. 

Phoenix of Hartford Group: Special 
Agent Edward C. Gabree, has been ap- 
pointed to the Denver, Colorado office in 
charge of the inland marine department 
for the states of Colorado, New Mexico 
and Wyoming. Mr. Gabree is associated 
with general agent Henry W. Schwartz, 
state agent Henry M. Howland and 
superintendent Harold B. Ingebretsen in 
the University Building. 





Phoenix of Lond Robert M. Gaynor 
has been appointed Missouri special agent 
with headquarters at 209 South LaSalle 
Street in Chicago, Illinois. Mr. Gaynor is 
associated with manager Harold A. Mc- 
Kenna. 

W. C. Hampton has been appointed 
special agent in Texas with headquarters 
at 212 North St. Paul Street in Dallas. Mr. 
Hampton is associated with manager R. 
Allen Hickman. 


Retail Credit: Three new branch offices 
have been opened in Pennsylvania. Rob- 
ert M. Erdman has been appointed man- 
ager at New Kensington. Mr. Erdman 
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was formerly assistant branch office man- 
ager at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The 
new branch handles Butler County and 
portions of Allegheny, Armstron, Beaver, 
Clarion and Westmorland Counties with 
headquarters at the Crown Building, 
Fourth Avenue and Tenth Street in New 
Kensington. C, R. Weitzel, formerly as- 
sistant branch office manager in Norfolk, 
has been appointed branch manager in 
Allentown with headquarters at 801 
Hamilston Street, Room 506. The new 
branch handles Lehigh, Northampton 
Counties and part of Bucks County and 
Montgomery Counties. Robert H. Cope, 
Jr. has been appointed branch office man- 
ager at Media with headquarters at 357 
Baltimore Pike in Springfield, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Cope was formerly assistant 
branch office manager at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts and is supervisor of Delaware 
County and part of Chester and Mont- 
gomery Counties. 


Royal-Liverpool: George Clark, formerly 
state agent at Peoria, Illinois, has been 
appointed state agent in Chicago, Illinois 
assisting in Cook County production. 


St. Paul Cos.: A New York Suburban De 
partment has been opened at 99 John 
Street in New York City under the man- 
agement of Stuart H. Richardson and 
William C. Richardson as resident vice- 
presidents succeeding the firm of F. F. 
Richardson, Inc. The new department 
will specialize in casualty, surety and in- 
land marine as well as fire in the terri- 
tory which includes Queens (except for 
Long Island City), Nassau and Suffolk, 
Westchester, Putnam, Rockland and Rich- 
mond (Staten Island), and also Bronx east 
of the Bronx River. Robert A. Bishop 
has been appointed executive assistant for 
the new department. 


Southwest General: Joseph J. Dimock, 
formerly special agent in Georgia with 
Providence-Washington, has been  ap- 
pointed state agent in Georgia. Mr. 
Dimock makes his headquarters in Atlanta 
with resident vice-president Harry N. 
Taliaferro of the southern department. 


Standard Ins. Cos.: The Richmond Vir- 
ginia office has moved to 4009 Fitzhugh 
Avenue for Standard Accident Insurance 
Company and Planet Insurance Company. 

The New England branch office, for- 
merly located at 50 Congress Street, has 
been moved to the Sheraton Building, 
170 Atlantic Avenue in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


Travelers: The following appointments 
have been made in the life, accident and 
health lines: John R. Turner, formerly 
assistant manager at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager at Hartford, Connecticut. Stanley F. 
Hopper, formerly agency service super- 
visor at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, has 
been appointed field supervisor in Okla- 
homa City. George K. Salt has been ap- 
pointed field supervisor in Miami, Florida. 
Walter R. Tweddell has been appointed 
field supervisor in Quebec, Canada. 
Charles E. Ostwalt has been appointed 
field supervisor in Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. Franklin W. Gogins, Jr., formerly 
field supervisor at Duluth, Minnesota, has 
been appointed field supervisor at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Hal G. Tippett has 
been appointed agency service representa- 
tive at Columbus, Ohio. Richard M. 
Quackenbush has been appointed agency 
service representative in Des Moines, Iowa. 
Glen W. Dahi has been appointed agency 
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service representative at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. William O. Tielert, has been ap- 
pointed agency service representative at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Bill H. Taylor, 
formerly agency service representative at 
Lubbock, Texas, has been appointed 
agency service representative at Dallas, 
Texas. 

Earl J. Seagars has been appointed as 
sistant manager of casualty, fidelity and 
surety and fire and marine lines in 
Spokane, Washington. Mr. Seagars was 
formerly field supervisor. John A. Thomp 
son has been appointed field supervisor 
of casualty, fidelity and surety at Char 
lotte, North Carolina. John F. Mason has 
been appointed field supervisor of cas- 
ualty, fidelity and surety in Richmond, 
Virginia. Burton D. Reed, Jr., has been 
appointed fire and marine supervisor. 
John H. Bengtson has been appointed 
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fidelity and surety field supervisor in Los 
Angeles, California. Wilbur R. Hogel, Jr. 
has been appointed casualty, fidelity and 
surety field supervisor at Syracuse, New 
York. 


Ultramar iInter-America Corp.: Fer- 
nando R. Godoy has been appointed first 
vice-president; Miguel J. Godoy has been 
appointed vice-president and general man 
ager and Leighton K. Montgomery has 
been appointed vice-president and man 
ager of the adjusting department for this 
corporation which performs as insurance 
and reinsurance intermediaries and covex 
age adjusters, with specialization in the 
western hemisphere. Offices are located at 
60 Wall Street in New York City. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 
United Medical Service: Edward N. 


Robinson, vice-president of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, has been elected a 
member of the board. 


United States P. & I. Agency: The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected to serve 
until April 17, 1956: George Inselman 
chairman of the board; E. C. Holden, Jr., 
president; S. E. Boughton, vice president 
and secretary; J]. W. Johnston, treasurer 
and comptroller; Charles M. Kane, assist- 
ant comptroller 


ass’n notes 


Health Ins. Council: The following offi- 
cers have been re-elected: chairman John 
H. Miller (Monarch Life Insurance Com- 
pany); vice chairmen James Andrews, Jr. 
(Life Insurance Association of America); 
L. A. Orsini (Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters); James R. Wil- 
liams (Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference) and secretary Alice Chellberg 
(American Mutual Alliance). 
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Interbureau Ins. Advisory Group: The 
Harbor Insurance Company of San Diego, 
California, has been elected to member- 
ship bringing the total to thirty-nine 
groups and companies, consisting 118 fire 
and casualty insurance companies. 


National Association Public Insurance 
Adjusters: The following officers have 
been elected: president—William Good- 
man of Baltimore, Maryland; vice-presi- 
dent—George E. Gordon of Boston, 
Massachusetts; vice-president—George F. 
Sigler of Passaic, New Jersey; vice-presi- 
dent—Harry Herbst of Chicago, Illinois; 
vice-president—Murray A. Levy of Ja- 
maica, Long Island, New York; secretary 
—David Green of New York City, New 
York; and treasurer—A. H. Neaman of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


National Automobile Underwriters 
Assoc.: Tudor Jones, vice-president of 
the Aetna Insurance Company, has been 
elected chairman of the board. Gilbert 
L. Kerr, vice-president of the America 
Fore Insurance Group, has been elected 
vice-chairman. Mr. Jones is also treasurer. 
Mr. Kerr has been appointed chairman 
of the eastern regional committee suc- 
ceeding Mr. Jones. 


National Insurance Buyers Association: 
T. V. Murphy has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Maryland chapter. Robert 
B. Wiltshire has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and Robert Colbert as secretary- 
treasurer. 


New York Board of Title Underwriters: 
The following officers have been re- 
elected: president—Daniel A. Whelan 
(president of Guaranteed Title and Mort- 
gage Company); vice-president—Henry J. 
Davenport (president of Home Title 
Guaranty Company) and _secretary-treas- 
urer—Edward T. Brown (Watters & 
Donovan, counsel for the association). The 
following members have been elected for 
one year to the rate committee: Harry A. 
Cotter (vice-president of Title Guarantee 
and Trust Company); Frank J. Kroemer 
(comptroller of Home Title Guaranty 
Company) and Arthur Hess (assistant 
treasurer of Guaranteed Title and Mort- 
gage Company). 


New York State Ins. Department: Adel- 
bert G. Straub, Jr. has resigned as deputy 
superintendent of insurance. 

Arthur F. Lamanda, formerly general 
law assistant to the justices of the New 
York Supreme Court, and Robert J. 
Malang, formerly assistant district attorney 
in the Bronx, have been appointed deputy 
superintendents of insurance. 


Texas Accident and Health Claims and 
Underwriters Assoc.: The following offi- 
cers have been elected: president—R. B. 
Donovan (United American Life Insur- 
ance Company in Dallas); vice-president 
—W. P. Hinsch (American Hospital and 
Life Insurance Company in San Antonio); 
secretary—Russ Allen (Old National Life 
Insurance Company in Houston). 


Texas Association of Insurance Agents: 
Porter Ellis of Ellis-Smith & Company in 
Dallas, Texas, has been elected president. 
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Management Controls—Dick Carlson . 46 
Mobilizing Record Storage—Herbert Bernatein ..May 52 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) . 36 
Office Equipment Directory (monthly) ual . 47 
Seating eeuirements—L yne 8S. Metcalfe nal . 38 
Standardization—W. R. Seaberg 
Terminal-Digit Filing—Winifred Shaughnessy } 
Use of Manuals—Art Courtney anil #3 
What You Should Know About Paper—Alwven 8. Ghertner .-June 8 


(monthly) .Aug. 43 


SALES & EDUCATION 


American Agency System, The—John C. Weghorn 
Automobile Insurance—William B. Rearden 
Blueprint for Profit—Oscar Beling 
Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn (monthly) 
Business Life Insurance—Frnest D. Haseltine .. 
Change or Progress—George V. Whitford, C.P.C.U. _Apr. 
Continuous Policies—John F. Newille ...........00cccceeeneee May 33 
C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—American Institute 

Part I—Principles and Practices 

Part IIl—Principles and Practices July 105 
He Knew His Cottons—Guy D. Doud ...July 52 
How an M.D.R.T. Sells Retirement Insurance 
Inland Marine Insurance—H. W. Mullins 
Jared Also Ran—Glenn Stewart 
New Era, A—Richard F. Farrer . 
Pleasant Voice, A—Roy F. Waite y 87 
Quiz of the Month 

STII © a. vee 00 ocacaneses ee nessesdes conga Ui ae 
Ocean Marine June 59, July 91 
Liability Insurance 
Multi-Level Selling—Harry M. Francis ......... 2.066.050.0000. May 97 
Pluggers Can Be Salesmakers—Donald A, Laird, PAD.S.D. ..Apr. 99 
Prolong Your Agency's Life—Charles W. Tye .Aug. 
Put a Smile on the Policy—F. Gerard Mueller ... July 95 
Sales Contests—/yne S. Metcalfe May 125 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) .. .Aug. 
See, Sell and Service—Wm. Stephen Chandler Mar. 
Selling Parade, The—Charles B. Roth (monthly) Aug. 
Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthly) 
The Small Town Agency—-Tom Kartlett .. 
Where There’s Life—/ra D. Keiter (monthly) 
Would You Have An Answer?—Charles L. Lapp, 


June 114 


Aug. ! 


PRD. ... -AUg. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Best’s Stock Index 
Building Cost Index 
Company Developments 
Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses 

Home Office and Field Appointme nts 
Insurance Stock Quotations 
Motor Vehicle Deaths 

New Publications 
Obituaries 

Reports on Companies 
They Said 





RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 
Calif., Colo., Conn., Del., D. 
Wash., Wyo. 
Ariz., Colo., Mont., 
panes 


of C. 


Nev., Ore., I tah, Wash., 


Tex 

Calif, Col., Fla., Ind., Kans., Md., 

WwW ash., Wisc., Puerto Rico 

Ariz., Tdaho, ‘Kan., Me., Md., Mont., 
Okla., R. L., Utah, Wis., Kan., Neb., 


Countywide classification revisions 
Ala., Ariz., Me., Ohio 

Extended Coverage 
New Hampshire 


Minn., 


Neb., 
Ohio, 


Fire 
Fla., Nev., 
Washington 
Maine 


Okla., Wash 


» N. Mex., 


uly 
Wisc., Alaska Mar. 4 49 


OPE ++-.-May 131 
P: 

Nevy., 

Wis. 


Glass 


14 States and Puerto Rico ................ceeee8 sieuess sepa 4 


Ore., Pa., Vt., Hiail 


42 No. Carolina 
Ohio 


Countrywide 


Multiple Peril 
Maine 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


All states except Texas plus D. 
Alaska and Puerto Rico May 131 


Mar. 48 


Liability other than Auto 


Mar. 48 
of C. 


July 41 


eb 4d Sew aene te akaes chee TSR EE --es-dune 104 


June 104 


Workmen's Compensation 


Wise. 
New Jersey 


Mar. 48 
..-June 104 


New Jersey, ew York 


Minn., Pa., 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM JANUARY, 1955) 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Automobile 
Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Possible Merger) 
(Auto Death and Dis. Policy) 
Aetna Fire Insurance Group, Hartford 
(Executive Appointments) .......Apr. 
Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie 
(California Rate Reduction) ...../ Jan. 122 
(Reduced Automob‘le Rates) Feb. 121 
(New York Fire Filing Upheld) ..Mar. 147 
(Recognizes Women Drivers) ....Mar. 147 
(Executive Appointments) pr. 151 
(Rate Hearing and Filing Disapproved) 
June 147 
Payments) 
July 123 


(Broader Auto Medical 
(Hearing Completed) 
(Drops Washington 
(New York Decision) 

America Fore Group, New York 
(New Directors) ..-Jan, 122 

American Associated, St. Louis 
(Schleyer Deceased) t 122 

American Automobile Ins. Co., 8 
(Stock Split Approved) .. 

(Four Executives Advanced) 
(To Issue Stock) 
(Stock Offering) S 
(To Write Casualty Coverages) 
American Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., 
Orlando 
(Additional Financing) 
(Elected Vice President) 
American Hardware Mutual 
Minneapolis 
(New Title) 
American = ae 
New York, 
(New Divcetor} 

American Insurance Co., 
(Elections) 

American Insurance Exchange, 
(To Be Reinsured) 

American Lioyds, Dallas 
(Converts to Stock Company) ...Mar. 147 

American Mfgers. Mutual Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Flected President) ..........+.-. Mar, 148 
(Official Appointments) .........Aug. 115 

American Marine and General insurance 

Company, U. 8. Branch Domesticated 
(New Vice President) Aug. 115 

American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago 
(To ‘Absorb Subsidiary) J 
(Dividends Increased) 
(Capital Increase) , 

American Mut. Liab. Ins. Co., 
(New Senior Vice Presidents) 

American Republic Ins. Co., 
(Reinsures National Benefit) 

American Surety Co., New York 
(Executive Appointments) 2 
(New Director) Apr. 151 

American Universal Ins. Co., inten ~ 
(Sells Additional Stock) 122 

Associated General Fire Company, Detroit 
(New Director) fay 139 

Associated Reciprocal Exchanges, 

Port Chester 
(Working Arrangement Consummated) 
July 123 


Appeal) . H 
Aug. 115 


June 147 
.Aug. 115 
Insurance Co., 


June 149 
Assurance e Co., 


June 147 
Newark 


Omaha 
i .July 123 


\ 
Boston 
. Apr. 
Des Moines 
.-Feb. 


Atlantic Companies, New York 
(Named Vice President) Js 
Automobile Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Possible Merger) M 
Baloise Fire Ins. Co. of Can., Toronto, Ont. 
(New Subsidiary) Feb. 121 
Baloise Marine Insurance Co. Ltd., Basle, 
Switzerland 
(Acquires Control) .............d June 147 
Bankers Life & Casualty Co., Chicago 
(New A & H Policy Develeped) ..Apr. 151 


128 


Boston Insurance, Boston 
(Bowersock Deceased) 
(Increases Quarterly Dividend) 
(New President) 

Boston Indemnity Insurance Co. 
(New President) Mar. 148 
sroad Mutual Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(New Carrier Chartered) July 123 

Buckeye Union Fire Ins, Co., Columbus 
(Stock Dividend) 

Buffalo Insurance Co., Buffalo 
(New Vice President) 4 
(New Financing) ................d Aug. 116 


Jan 
"Reb: 121 
"Mar. 148 


Camden Fire, Camden 
(Official Changes) 
Capital Insurance Co., Boston 
(New Company) J 
Capitol Indemnity Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis 
(New President Elected) 
Central National Ins. Co., Omaha 
(New Vice President) Feb. 122 
Central States Fire Insurance Co., Wichita 
(To Be Consolidated) M 
Central Surety and Insurance Corp., 
Kansas City 
(Purchase Offer) 
(Purchase Consummated) 
Central Texas Lloyds, Fort Worth 
(Reinsured) 
Citizens Life and Cas. Ins. Co., L. A. 
(Company Re-activated) " 
Coal Operators Casualty Co., Greensburg 
(Stock Purchased) May 139 
(New Officers) Ju 
Commercial! Investment Trust Group, N. Y 
(New Vice President) Feb. 
Commercial Security Ins. Co., Houston 
(No Policyholder Loss) 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
(Enters Premium Fin. Field) 
(Travel Policy) 
(New Vice President) 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago 
(To Write sub-standard A & H). 
Corroon & Reynolds, New York 
(Reynolds Deceased) 
(Barry Heads Group) 
Craftsman Insurance Co., 
(Stock Split) 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Quarterly Dividend) 
(100% Stock Dividend) 


May 139 


Aug. 116 


June 148 
July 124 


..Jdan. 


Boston 


Dallas — and Casualty Insurance Co., 
allas 

(Reinsured) June 150 
Dealers ecrnal Insurance Co., Dallas 

(Company Reorganized) ........ Mar. 147 
Disability ncome Insurance Co., 

Indianapolis 

(Non-Can Reinsurance Treaty) ..July 124 
Employers’ Group Associates, Roston 

(Boyle Advanced) J 
Employers’ Group, Boston 

(Auto Death and Disability Endorsement) 

June 148 

Employers’ Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines 

(To Write Direct Fire Lines) ....Jan. 123 
Employers Mutual Group, Wausau 

(Kueckle Promoted) 

Kimployers’ eceeerence Corp., Kansas c ity 

(Stock Dividend) Mar. 148 
Equity General Ins. Co., Miami 

(To Write Multiple Lines) . 122 

(Capital Increased) Feb. 122 
Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia 

(Change in Par Value) Feb. 122 

(New Officers) hes'xe . 149 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 

(Inereasing Capital) . 148 

(New Director) . 148 


Farm Bureau Insurance Cos., Columbus 
(Nation-wide Expansion) Ma 
(New Titles) 

(Department Store Insurance) 

(Policy Filings Approved) 

(Opposition to Merchandising vin 
= 

(New Policy Format) Ju 

(Unsatisfied Judgment iindorsement) 


Farm Burea’ Mutual Auto., Columbus. 
(Installment Payment Plan) 
(Cuts Auto Rates) “AD 
(Auto Rate Reductions) ....... “Sely 
(Package Policies) July 

Farmers and Merchants Ins. Co., Tulsa 
(New Name) eb. 126 

Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, 

Baltimore 
(Increased Dividend) J 124 

Fidelity Insurance Co., Mullins 
(New Company) 

Fire Association, Philadelphia 
(New Officers of Eureka Cas.) . 

(New Director) Ber 8 

Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(Lawyers Liability Policy) 

(New Director) 

(Excess Liability Facilities) 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Policy) 
(Trip Insurance Policy) 

Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(Change in Par Value) sua eke ..M 

Freeport Insurance Co., 

(Official Changes) Mar 
(Purchases American Insurance Exchange) 
July 123 


General America Corporation, Seattle 
(Votes on Stock Split) 
General Fire and rene Co., 
New York, 
(New Yiteeloas)” 
General Guaranty Insurance Co., 
Winter Park 
(Capital Changes) y 124 
Glens Falls Insurance Company, G "Racy alls 
(New Policy) Aug. 116 
Government Employees Insurance Co., 
Washington, D. C. 
(Stock Dividend Declared) Mar. 149 
May 140 


June 149 


Great American Group, New York 
(Executive Changes 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co., 
White Plains 
(To Be Consolidated) 
Great Lakes Fire & Marine Ins. coe Toledo 
(Changes Name) Mar. 150 
Great Lakes Insurance Co., Toledo 
(New Name) Mar. 150 
Great Northern Insurance Co., Siinneapoiie 
(Vote camel Increase) 
Group Health Insurance Inc., 
New York, N. 
(Prepaid Doctor Bills) June 149 
Gengenres aon of North ‘America, The, 
Montreai, Canada 
(New Vice President) Jan. 123 
Guaranty F. and M. Ins. Co., Charleston 
(Buys Control of I.C.S.) A 
Guaranty Fire & Marine Insurance 
Columbia 
(Placed in Receivership) July 124 
Guardian Life ins. Co. of America, New York 
(Non-Can Major Medical Policy) .Jan. 123 
Gulf Group, Dallas 
(Enter Casualty Field) 
Gulf Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Stock Dividend)’ ..... 


Hanover Fire Ins. Co., New York 
(Increasing Capital) 
(Offers New Stock) 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





Hanover Group, New York, N 
(To Enter Casualty Field) 

Harbor Insurance Co., San Die 
(Proposes Stock Dividend) 

Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. of 

Minnesota, Minneapolis 
(Changes Title) Jun 

Harleysville Mut. Cas. Co., ‘Harleysville 
(Promotions) Mar. 1 

Hartford Accident & Indem. Co. Hartford 
(Promotions) Feb. 123 
(Chairman Retires) 3 r. 154 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) Jan, 124 
(Stock Dividend) Apr. 154 

Hartford Group, Hartford 
(New Director) 125 
(Auto D. & D. Coverage) : . 117 
(Official Appointments) Aug. 117 

Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 

Insurance Co., Hartfor 
(Extra Diyidend Increased) . 124 

Hawkeye-Security Group, Des Moines 
(Special Dividend) 

Hingham Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 
(Official Changes) 

Home Group, New York 
CRIPENIIED ontop cibcee ca tsniesude oc May 

Home Indemnity Co., New York 
(New Director) 

Home Insurance, New York 
(Hurricane Losses Reported) 
(John 8S. Love Deceased) 

Hudson Insurance Co., New York 
(New Secretary) 

(Enters Casualty Reins. Field) 


a 
Hingham 
M 


‘Mat 


I C T Insurance Company, The, Dallas 
(Reinsures Dallas Fire and Casualty) 
June 150 
(Florida Business Reinsured) ...Aug. 118 
Illinois Fire Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Official Changes) Mar. 152 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., 
Indianapolis 
(Expands Casualty Facilities) ...Feb. 124 
(New Director) Mar. 150 
Independence Mutual Insurance, Camp Hill 
(Suspended) Apr. 154 
Industrial Indemnity Co., San Francisco 
(Exchange Decision) yi 150 
(New President) 117 
Ins. Co. of No. Amer. Group, Philadelphia 
(Auto P.D. Endorsement) Jan. 1 
(Advanced) 
(E.C, Rates Increased) 
Ins. Co. of the South, Jacksonville 
(Control Purchased) 
Insurance Underwriters Exchange, Baltimore 
(Changes Name) Feb. 124 
International Service Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth 
(Capital Increase) Aug. 117 
Iowa Hardware Mutual Insurance Co., 
Mason City 
(Advancements) June 150 
Jefferson Insurance Co. of New York, N. Y. 
(TInereases Capital) 
(Moves Home Office) . 117 


Kemper Group, Chicago 
(Retires as Ambassador) . 124 


Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 

(Smith Advanced) . 154 

(New Crime Policy) 

(New Director) 140 
The London Assurance, oe 

(Buys Guarantee of L. A 

(Stock Issue) u ! 
London and Scottish Assurance C orporation, 

Ltd., London, England 

(U, S.’ Branch Domesticated) .-Aug. 115 
London Assurance Group, London, ge 

(Official Changes) 
Louisville F. & ha Ins. 

(Conservator A 
—. Mutual 


Co., tactile 
pointed) Jan. 
asualty Insurance Co. of 


New York 
July 125 


» & 
(Changes Name) 
Marathon Insurance Company, Los Anguine 
New Vice President) 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Increases Divi lends) 
(Brown Advanced) 
(To Issue Additional Stock) 
eems Preferred Stock) 
(New General Counsel) Apr. 
Maryland Indemnity & Fire Insurance 
Exchange, Baltimore 
(New Name) Feb. 124 
Merchants Fire Ins. Co. of Indiana, The, 
Indianapolis 
(To Write Multiple Lines) Feb. 124 
Meserole Group, New York 
(Stock Dividends Recommended) Mar. 151 
Michigan Mut. Liab. Co., Detroit 
ew Director) 
Mid-Continent Ins. Co., 
(To Write Fire Coverages) May 141 
Millers National Insurance Co., cee 
(Official Changes) 


For August, 1955 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Des Moines 
(Title Changed) July 125 
Mill Owners Mutuai Insurance C 0., 
Des Moines 
(New Title) 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Assn., 
Omaha 
(New Director) 
(Reinsurance Arranged) 
(Airline Trip Policies) 


National Benefit Ins. Co., Des aaeinee 
(Reinsured) 124 
National Fire Ins, Co. of Martiord, Hartford 
(Colonel Layton Retires) ar, 152 
National of Hartford Group, fiarttord 
(New Directors) Jan. 125 
National Union Group, Pittsburgh 
(Executive Appointments) 
(New Director) 
Nationwide Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 
(New Title) ; 
Nationwide — aaaeed Insurance Co., Columbus 
(New Tit Mar. 148 
New England Mut. Life Ins. Co., Boston 
(To Write Group A. and H.) 
New Hamp. Fire Ins. Co., Manchester 
(New Vice President) N 


Columbus 


(Converts to Stock Basis) 
New York Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
New York 
(New Name) 
North British Group 
(Buys Central Surety and Insur- 
ance) July 124 
Northwestern F. & M. Ins. Co., Minn. 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) Feb. 124 


July 125 


Old Colony Insurance, Boston 
(Bowersock Deceased) . 122 
(New President) ................Mar. 148 
Old Republic Credit Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Offers to Buy Coal Operators 
COMMITEE estan sncccgsctivecsss May 19) 
Olympie Insurance Company, Los Angeles 
(New Vice President) Aug. 118 


Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Non-Motorist Coverage )........ Mar. 153 
(Stock Dividend) ................ May 141 
(Auto Disability and Death oe 


125 
(Increases Dividend) y 125 

(New Vice President) 125 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., 

San Francisco 

(New Vice President) Ma 
Pan American Casualty Co., Houston 

(Gammage Dece 
Pan American Insurance Co., 

(Gammage Deceased) 
Paramount Fire Insurance Co., 

New York, Y. 

(Promotion) ne 150 

(New Director) June 150 
Peerless Casualty Company, Keene, = H. 

(New President) Apr. 155 

(Official Changes) 151 
Peerless Casualty Company, Keene 

(New Policy) Aug. 118 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens, Philadelphia 

(Introduces Homeowners Policy) Mar. 
Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford 

(New Director) 

(Consolidation Announced) Ma 53 
Pioneer Mutual Compensation, Albuquerque 

(Legality of Assessment) an 

(Assessment Upheld) 
Pioneer National Casualty Co., Des Moines 

(To Write Auto) 153 
Planet Insurance Co., Detroit 

(Executive Changes) Rieetsindeds Mar. 154 
Preferred Accident Insurance Co., New York 

(Third Liquidating Dividend) .Jan. 125 
Preferred Insurance Co., Grand Rapids 

(Stock Dividend) ‘ Jan, 126 
Presidential Insurance Company, Jackson- 


an, 
Houston 
Jan 


le 
(Reinsurers Florida Business of ICT) 
Aug. 118 
Providence Washington Ins. Co., Providence 
(New Director) . 126 
(New Director) . 14 
(Reduces Dividend) Apr. 155 
Prudential Ins. Co. of Great meen 
(New Secretary) 
(Enters Casualty Reinsurance Field) 


Rainer National Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Merger Plans Announced) J 
Reinsurance Group, New York 
(Elected Exec. 
Republic Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) 
Reserve Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Questions F.T.C. Jurisdiction) ..Jan. 
Resolute Insurance Co., Hartford 
(New President) .... 


St. Louis Insurance Group, St. Louis 
(New Vice President) A 


St. Paul Group, St. Paut 
(Advancements) Mar. i54 
Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, 
Regina, Canada 
(Merit Discount Announced) i 164 
Saskatchewan Guarantee & Tiaeiity ae. 
Ltd., Regina 
(Wins Court Decision) June 151 
Sea Insurance Co., Ltd., New York 
(Six Months Auto Policy) July 126 
Security Insurance Company of New Haven, 
New Haven 
(Increased Capital) 
Shelby Mutual Casualty Co., Shelby 
(Revises Title) Feb, 125 
Skandia Insurance Co., New York 
(New Secretary) 
(Enters Cas. Reins. 
South Carolina Insurance Co., Columbia 
(Forest Fire Insurance) Apr. 156 
Southern General Insurance Co., Atlanta 
(New Vice President) Ja 
(New Directors) 
(New Stock Sold) 
Southern Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Steere Named President) Jan. 127 
Southern National Insurance Co., Little Rock 
(Signs Consent Order) June 151 
Southwest General Insurance Co., 
(Capital Inereased) Jan. 
(Additional Surplus Contributed) Feb. 
(€ capital Increased) Mar. 
(Executive Changes) 
(Extends Operations) 
Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co. 
(First Dividend) 
Springfield F. & M. 
(New Director) 
Springfield Group, Springfield 
(Executive Promotions) 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., 
(Executive Changes) f 
State Farm Fire & Cas. Co., Sie coleaton } 
(Elections) Apr. 156 
State Farm M. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington 
(Automobile Rates Reduced) ....Feb. 125 
(Revises Auto Rates) Mar. 155 
(Auto Rating Plans Introduced) .July 126 
(Rating Plans Extended) 11 
State Farmers Mutual Ins. Co., Waseca 
(Changes Name) 125 
Steel Ins. Co. of America, Chicago 
(Receives Certificate of 
Df ere rer ore May 141 
Suffolk County Mutual Insurance Co., 
Southold 
(Working Arrangement Consummated) 
July 123 
Surety Fire Insurance Co., New York 
(Executive Appointments) eb. 121 


Aug. 119 


Tenn. Farmers Mut. Fire Ins. Co., hoe 
(Absorbed) Feb. 125 
Transamerica pee San Francisco 
(Executive Appointment) uly 126 
Transportation Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Vice President) ...........May 139 
Travelers Group, Hartford 
(Capital Changes Proposed) 
(New Coverage Approved) 
(New Chairman of the Board) .. 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Proposed Stock Changes) } 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) M 
Tri-State Fire Insurance Co., Tulsa 
(To Write Multiple Lines) . 126 
(Changes Name) Feb. 126 


Jan. 127 
Jan. 127 
-Apr. 156 


Underwriters at Lloyd’s 
(Cited) an 
United Benefit Fire Ins. Co., Omaha 
(Merit Rating Plan Filed) Feb. 126 
United Pacific Ins. Co., Tacoma 
(New: DInGGbGtd< 6 dcdsseedvccatcx Mar. 155 
U. 8S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 
(Stock Dividend) Feb 
(Executive Appointments) 
(Executive Appointments) f 
United States Fire Insurance Co a 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) 
Utiea Mutual Insurance Co., Utic 
(Increases Policy Dividend) ...../ Apr. 156 
(Craugh Promoted) Apr. 156 


Western Fire Insurance Co., Fort Scott 
(Executive Changes) Mar. 155 

Western Pacific Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Merger Plans Announced) 

Worth Insurance Company, 
(New Company Chartered) . 119 


Zurich American Ins. Companies, Chicago 
(Buys Aero Associates) Feb. 126 
(Auto Death and Disability Coverage) 

Apr. 


(To Enter Fire Field) 
(Policy Filings Approved) 
Zurich General Accident and Liability 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Zurich, Switzerland 
(Change in Name) July 126 
Zurich Insurance Co., Zurich, Switzerland 
(New Title) July 126 


129 
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Aetna Insurance Group, Hartford, Conn. 

Agency Managers Ltd., New York, a 

Agricultural Insurance Co., Watertown, N. Y. .. 

Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie, Il. 

American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, 

American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. 

American Credit indemnity Co., Baltimore, Md. 

American District Telegraph Co., New York, N. 

American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, Fla. 

American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fila. 

American Health Insurance Corp., Saltimore, Md. 

American Insurance Group, New ark, 

American Motorists Insurance Co., C hicago, 

American Reinsurance Group, New York, 

Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Il. 

Boston-Old Colony Group, Demin MAME. i... 5. o's ie caenacches cde 

Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash. 

Canadian Fire Insurance Co., Winnipeg, Can. 

Celina Mutual Insurance Co., Celina, Ohio .. 

Central Surety & Insurance Corp., Kansas Cit) 

Central Underwriters, Dallas, Tex 

Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y. 

Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron, 

Cobb and Co., James O., Durham, 

Cofer and Walters, Norfolk, Va. 

Commercial Standard Insurance Co., 

Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, M1. 

Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, 

Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. ea 

C-O0-Two Fire Equipment Co., Newark, N. 

Cousins Co., William H., C orpus Christi, 

Crum & Forster, New York, N. Y. .... 

Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada .. 

Day & Co., Earle W., St. Petersburg, Fla. .. 

Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Dubuque, 

Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

Empire State Insurance Co., Watertown, 

Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J. “4 

Fire Association Group, Philade Iphia, 

Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. 

First Boston Corp., New "York, N. Y. 

Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, Texas 

Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. Y. 

Fulton Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

General Accident Fire & Life Assce C orp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Insurance Corp., Fort Worth, Texas 

Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., Eacianapens, Ind. 

Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada 

Hanover Fire Insurance Co., New York, } 

Hawkeye-Security Insurance Co., Des Moines 

Hill-Hillman & Co., San Bernardino, Calif. 

Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Y 


, Iowa . 


Home Insurance Co., New York, N. 

Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., Fort Worth 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada 
Hunter Lyon, Inc., Miami, Fla 
Ins, Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Lexington Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 
Lioyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, Ill. 

London & Lancashire Group, Hartford, Conn. 
Loyalty Group, Newark, } 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Til. 
McGraw Hill Book Co., New ae me Ss 


, Texas .. 


» > 


Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, Texas 

Marbury & Co., ‘Wn. A., Ruston 

Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, 

Marshall, A. W. and C 

Medical Claim Evaluation Service, Dayton, Ohio 

Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Mines pol The, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Moyer A Inc., R. Kirk, New Orleans, La. 

Mutual —~ ¢ Health & Accident Ass’ n., Omaha, Neb. 

Mutual Life Ins. Co.. New York, N. Y. 

National Auto. Dealers Used Car Guide Co., Washington, D. C. 
National Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich. 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

New England Mutual Life Insurance C 0., Boston, (ROSS FER 
New Zealand Ins. Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass’n., Seattle, Wash. 

Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohi 

Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Pan American Fire and Casualty Ins. Co., Houston, Texas .. 
Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Pearl American Group New York, N. Y. . 

Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, RRR RL RE eK RI 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Philadelphia, 
Potomac Insurance Co., Washington, e 

Preferred Fire Insurance Co., opeka " 

Prudential Insurance Co. ge America, Newark, N. J 

Pyrene mate. Co., Newark J. 

Recordak, neorporated, Pee York, MN. ¥. . ‘ 

Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, I 

Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Rimmer & Co., Frank, Dallas, WORE? 6oics veces Cidephesvestone 
Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. ‘ 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, Fi 39 

St. Louis Insurance Group, St. Louis, Ma tsicc Inside Front Cover 

St. Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn. 

Security-Connecticut Com aE New Haven, Conn. 

Security Mutual Casualt ., Chicago, Th. 7 
Seibels, Bruce & Co., Co amb ia, S. C. ye pposite Inside Front Cover 
Southern Insurors Inc., Fort — “wr R4 
Southwest Genera Agents, Co hristi, Texas 
Southwest General Insurance ke ® Dallas, panes 
Springfield Group, Springfield, Maes. 

Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. 

Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Mont real, Canada 
Stewart, Smith (Tilinois), Inc., "New York, ae a 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, 

Superior Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 

Swiss National Insurance Co., Miami, Fla. 

Fe mea of Services, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Traders & General Insurance Co., Dailas, Texas 
Trans-Canada Assurance Agencies, Inc., ‘Montreai, Can. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry §&., Chicago, Tl Ti. 

Trinity Universal Insurance Co.. Dallas, te es 
United Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma, 
Union Reinsurance Co., New. York, N. ° 
United States Casualty Co., New York, y A 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United States Life Insurance Co., Baltimore, _ 

S. Underwriters, Inc., Miami, 
Utilities ag ap Co., ’st. ° 
Wilson Co., Ltd., E., Terente,, ‘Canada 
Wolfe, Corcoran "snl Linder, New York, N. 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, 7. 
Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance se arcten, “Mass. 
Yorkshire Insurance Group, New Y Y. 
Zurich-American Insurance Cos., Chicago, “Tm. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 


which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 

















NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


The buyer decides what’s best—in appli- 
ances, automobiles, hosiery, toothbrushes. 
In insurance, the buyer wants more cov- 
erage, more service, more value. The 
agent who once needed only a policy now 
needs many values. North America gives 


value you can sell—Company leadership 





and resources; Flexibility in coverages; 


Initiative in improving services; Vision 


in anticipating policyholder needs. Many 


advantages, one place—NorTH AMERICA. 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 








